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EDITORIAL NOTES—GAS, &c. 





A Survey of the Session’s Gas Legislation. 


Members of the Houses of Parliament took leave of their 
legislative duties last Saturday, and will reassemble for 
an autumn session on Oct. 23, to try to overtake some 
of the arrears of public work. To the branches of that 
public work in which industries and labour are directly con- 
cerned, we have recently drawn attention; and as the Pri- 
vate Gas Bills of the session have now successfully or other- 
wise run their parliamentary course, a rapid survey may be 
made of the features and trend of events in connection with 
them. Jl*or the gas industry, advantage and disadvantage 
have been mingled; and, for the time being, we appear to 
have arrived at a stage when to grasp the advantages 
certain risks have to be run, which may find the promoters 
of Bills at the end of the session in possession, among the 
good things, of some disagreeable enactments. ‘There is 
something very much of the lucky-tub business in these 
days about applications to Parliament ; and therefore, where 
circumstances permit a Gas Company to do without addi- 
tional general powers for a time, the farther they keep 
from the Legislature the better, until there is less sub- 
ordination of justice to the clamorous demands of the so- 
called representatives of the people who are leading— 
whither ? Their indulgence is a matter of necessity, in 
order to try to maintain as compact as possible the several 
distinct parts of the elective assembly on the Government 
side. All the craving there has been during the session for 
municipalization is of a piece with the class legislation that 
has set in with so much vigour during the few months’ life 
of the new Parliament. It is the mistaken belief of those 
who voice the demands and real requirements of labour 
(much of which, within the bounds of fair dealing, has our 
deep sympathy) that municipal trading, by some mysterious 
ways, works to a more beneficent end for labour than does 
private enterprise. 

But in regard to gas-works, the indications are that the 
demonstrative exponents of municipalization do not reflect 
the views of the body politic, but only of a section. The 
present session was entered with quite a crop of Purchase 
Bills. The ratepayers of some three or four of the towns 
concerned almost immediately vetoed the applications for 
purchase powers; and with the exception of those cases 
where existing legislation provided for part transfer—such 
as Thornton and Wolstanton—the only case of purchase 
that has got through Parliament this session has been that 
of Pontefract. That there were not more is due to the 
ratepayers, and not to parliamentary intervention. But the 
Pontefract case is a serious business. It is a precedent for the 
compulsory purchase of a gas undertaking on a Bill that has 
been contested through both Houses. ‘The Corporation, how- 
ever, are limited to three months as the time within which they 
are to give notice of purchase; and now, when they coolly 
come to consider the conditions upon which they will go to 
arbitration (in the event of an agreement not being arrived 
at), and as it has been demonstrated by the proceedings in 
Parliament that it will be a distant day before the con- 
sumers or the ratepayers can possibly derive any benefit 
from the acquisition of the undertaking, there may be less 
anxiety for the transfer. Not on such a high plane of im- 
portance, but in the same category, is the new fashion set 

y the present House of Commons of inflicting suspensory 
Clauses upon gas companies, where the local authority ex- 
press any disposition for municipalizing the works. It 
would be idle to take these clauses lightly. While it is 
expressly stated that they are not to prejudice the Gas 
Companies—the Merthyr Tydfil, and the Sutton, South- 
Coates, and Drypool Gas Companies are the first victims 
of this new imposition—they must manifestly do so in the 











event of a Purchase Bill being promoted. In addition to 
these evidences of encouragement to municipalization by 
the new Parliament, there is the significant bending of 
the Government and the Board of Trade to the will of the 
London County Council in the matters of electricity in bulk 
and power supply and the wiring authorization for the 
Borough Councils. 

This almost abject servility of the new Parliament to the 
municipalizers and to Socialism is perhaps, for private enter- 
prise and ratepayers, the most pronounced and disquieting 
feature of the session within the limits of the present sur- 
vey. There are, however, some exceedingly good gains 
by the gas industry to be chronicled. The abrogation 
of the onerous sulphur clauses has been confirmed in the 
most substantial manner by the passing of the joint Bill, 
promoted under the auspices of the Gas Companies’ Pro- 
tection Association, and of several individual Bills in which 
the removal of the restrictions was also sought. There are 
now but few Companies—approximately a score—remaining 
who are working under the restrictions; and, by means of 
a second joint Bill, there should be no difficulty in making 
a final sweep of these costly and finical refinements. The 
session has given precedents for 13-candle power gas; and, 
what is almost as good, in the case of the South Suburban 
Gas Company, a 14-candle gas with a 4-candle margin of 
deficiency before a penalty is imposed—the tests to be made 
by Carpenter’s ‘“‘ Metropolitan” No. 2 burner and a bar 
photometer. Following upon this is the definite step that 
has been taken towards uniformity in testing for illuminating 
power. The new test-burner has made uniformity possible ; 
and upon the prescriptions of the Metropolitan Gas Referees 
has been constructed a model testing clause, which all gas un- 
dertakings can fearlessly adopt, at will specifying the table or 
bar photometer. In this connection, the modifications of the 
open-bar photometer introduced by Mr. R. O. Paterson, for 
application in the case of the Cheltenham Gas Company, are 
worthy of particular attention (see “ JouRNAL”’ for June 26, 
p. 920). The changes that have been made from the first 
form of the draft clause will enable many concerns to take 
advantage of the liberty their present Acts afford, of adopt- 
ing any new test-burner approved by the Board of Trade. 
The Board do approve of the ‘* Metropolitan” No. 2 burner ; 
so that there is no obstacle in most cases, without further 
parliamentary powers, to effecting an alteration that will be 
found advantageous. 

Allied to the greater freedom that the legislation of the 
session has given in respect of purification, illuminating 
power, and testing, is the subject of discounts. Parliament 
has apparently begun to see that, with open competition, 
there is no merit in putting hard-and-fast limitations upon 
gas suppliers. It is a species of inequality that is not 
defensible. Suction and other producer gas and electricity 
—all competitors—suffer no similar restraint; and in this 
session the curtailment of rebate to 15 per cent. for large 
and power gas consumption has not been rigorously en- 
forced as was the case in recent former sessions, to the injury 
maybe of those concerns that were in Parliament during 
this temporary dictation as to the conduct of business for 
purposes other than lighting. Beyond this, various gas 
companies have been authorized to manufacture and supply 
a second quality of gas for power purposes, with the reserva- 
tion that they are to come under any general regulation that 
may hereafter be imposed. The attempt that was made by 
the Mirfield Gas Company and the Ossett Corporation to 
obtain protection for themselves and their consumers in the 
matter of stand-by supplies to manufacturers who were using 
suction or other producer gas signally failed—in the Mir- 
field case in the Second House, and in the Ossett case 
through the withdrawal of the measure. It is to be hoped, 
however, that opportunities of trying to secure the protection 
will not be missed by promoters of Gas Bills. Stand-by 
supplies are an assurance to the manufacturer against break- 
downs; and as such they ought to be amply paid for, and 
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not resorted to without notice to the gas suppliers. Similar 
protection has been accorded in the case of several electricity 
concerns ; and there is not the slightest reason why gas un- 
dertakers should not be treated with equal consideration. In 
the Derby Gas Act, the Company have obtained the revision 
of the antiquated public lighting clause which is found in 
several old Acts. By the emendation of the clause in the 
case of Derby, it is stipulated that the price charged for gas 
used for public purposes is not to be higher than the lowest 
charge to private consumers for “lighting.” The Sutton, 
Southcoates, and Drypool Gas Company, on the other hand 
—simply on the objection of the Corporation to forego an 
advantage secured under conditions different from those 
now prevailing—failed to get the amendment. The old con- 
dition is unjustifiable in these days of municipal electricity, 
and the several uses of gas other than for lighting which 
bad no existence at the time the original clauses were 
framed. The Derby Act gives a precedent in this regard 
that will be very serviceable in future. A matter over which 
there was much gratification in the industry was the decided 
action of the Unopposed Bills Committee in rejecting the 
Mid-Oxfordshire Gas Bill, on the ground of the financial 
aspects of the scheme being of doubtful character. This 
action will serve as a salutary warning, and, we hope, deter- 
rent. Electric lighting powers have also been conferred upon 
various Companies; and it will be of interest to watch the 
use that will be made of them. 

Comparatively few of the Gas Bills before Parliament 
this session were contested. ‘To avoid contests, however, 
we are afraid that a fairly big price was paid in the way of 
concessions by one or two undertakings. But in most 
instances a fair give-and-take course was followed in the 
cause of a peaceful solution of differences. There have also, 
during the session, been almost ludicrous illustrations of 
how circumstances alter cases. The want of precedent has 
been the excuse for not granting certain things ; and yet the 
session has been, as this general outline shows, very fruit- 
ful in the production of precedent. In immediate future 
sessions, promoters will have to carefully guard their steps; 
for to realize the advantage of modern legislation the price 
paid must not be too high. Above all things, the session 
adds weight to the contention that revision and amplifica- 
tion of the Gas- Works Clauses Acts, with a view to economy 
both in respect of timé and expense, is a pressing need. 


Meeting of the Gaslight and Coke Company. 


Some thirty-five minutes sufficed for the proceedings at the 
half-yearly meeting of the Gaslight and Coke Company last 
Friday, for such a good report as the Directors had to sub- 
mit on the present occasion naturally did not afford a 
very great amount of opportunity for discussion. It wasa 
keenly attentive, and entirely sympathetic, audience that 
faced Mr. Corbet Woodall when, as Governor of the Com- 
pany, he rose to address the proprietors. His speech in 
moving the adoption of the report and accounts was full of 
interesting points; but before proceeding to this part of the 
business, he referred briefly to the changes in the personnel 
of the Court which had taken place since the previous 
meeting. The death of Sir William T. Makins, Bart., who 
had for nearly a quarter of a century presided over the 
destinies of the Company, he feelingly alluded to; and on 
his proposition a resolution was passed expressing to Lady 
Makins and the members of the family the sympathy of the 
meeting in the loss they have been called upon to bear, and 
placing on record their high appreciation of the services 
rendered to the Company by Sir William for so many 
years. He also had to announce the resignation—unfortu- 
nately owing to considerations of health—of Mr. John W. 
Field, whose work for the Company, too, has extended over 
a great number of years. It will be seen that later on the 
same day, Mr. Howard C. Ward, the Chairman of the 
Brentford Gas Company, had also to refer to Mr. Field’s 
retirement from the Board of that Company. 

Coming to the report and accounts, the Governor dealt 
first with the excellent results of the past half year— 
admitting that the task of explaining a surplus was a less 
difficult and much more congenial one than that of discuss- 
ing a shortage. The increase in the quantity of gas sold 
amounts to nearly 4 per cent. as compared with the corre- 
sponding period of 1905; and there is a substantial gain 
under the heading of residuals, in spite of the smaller receipts 
for coke. There is good reason to hope that coke will 
make a better showing during the present half year; but, 








on the other hand, a higher price will have to be paid for 
coal under the new contracts. In connection with the im. 
proved working results which he was able to record, the 
Governor acknowledged that much of what had been accom. 
plished was due to the excellent services rendered by the 
officers and men. But gratified as the proprietors manifestly 
must have been with the past half-year’s results, they were 
doubtless wishful to hear what were the prospects for the 
future; and here, again, the Governor was able to satisfy 
them. His concluding sentence in moving the adoption of 
the report and accounts summed up the whole situation— 
‘“‘In my opinion, they disclose a state of present vigour and 
“prosperity greater than we have known for years past, 
“and are full of promise for the future.” 

Among the matters dealt with by the Governor was the 
scheme which the Company have adopted for imparting 
the necessary training to the large army of men in their 
employ who are brought into contact with the consumers, 
Instruction and practical demonstration are given by an ex- 
pert engaged for the purpose ; and the inspectors and heads 
of departments assist in the good work by giving lectures, 
&c. The benefit is, of course,mutual. The men are gaining 
in knowledge, and the Company’s relations with the con- 
sumers are—owing to the greater efficiency of the staff— 
of an increasingly friendly character. By means of an apt 
illustration, the Governor showed how the Company—and 
not the Company alone, but also the general body of rate- 
payers—suffer in districts in which the municipal authorities 
are the owners of electricity undertakings; and, when replying 
to the short discussion that took place on the motion for the 
adoption of the report, he was able, in referring to the 
explosion that occurred near Holborn last week, to furnish 
statistics which are worthy of emphasis. This huge Com- 
pany, with between 400,000 and 500,000 consumers, and 
Over 2000 miles of mains, covering some 60 square miles of 
territory, have had only three such accidents since the year 
1895, a proof of the care exercised by the Company’s staff. 

A proposal to dispose of certain surplus land at St. 
Pancras, Haggerston, and Goswell Road, was agreed to 
without question; and the proprietors then separated, highly 
pleased, it may safely be said, with the state of affairs that 
had been revealed to them. 


Another Claim against the Ilford Gas Company. 


WHEN we recorded in the “JourNAL” for Jan. 30 last, 
and commented upon, the cases of the East Ham Cor- 
poration and the Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corpora- 
tion, Limited, against the Ilford Gas Company, we hardly 
thought that within six months our “ Legal Intelligence” 
columns would tell a similar tale of such ill-advised litiga- 
tion and such inflated claims as they were shown to be. 
But so it is; though the latest litigant in the person of 
Mr. C. A. Bethell, a large property owner in the neighbour- 
hood of Little Ilford, has fared no better at the hands of 
Justice, with his exaggerated claim for damages, than did 
his predecessors. We may call to mind that the East Ham 
Corporation claimed about £1000 for alleged damages to 
their roads and sewers; and received in compensation £ 120. 
The Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Limited, 
who were the mortgagees of a number of houses that were 
supposed to have been greatly damaged and depreciated, 
claimed nearly £13,000; and they were awarded a total 
sum of £156. Now comes Mr. C. A. Bethell, who was 
also owner and mortgagee of certain property which, 
he alleged, had suffered to the extent of £4167. He 
received at the hands of the Official Referee (Mr. Muir 
Mackenzie) last Wednesday a total amount of £87 14s. 44., 
as full compensation for all his injury. This represents 
about 2 per cent. of his claim. These three actions mean 
that no less a sum than about £18,000 has been claimed 
from the Ilford Gas Company, and after days of investiga- 
tion, it is held that only about £360 worth of damage has 
actually been sustained and is recoverable. It is also quite 
open to doubt whether this greatly reduced figure really 
represents any concrete damage; or whether a Higher 
Court would not further diminish it to a vanishing-point. 
We know that there have been many other equally pre- 
posterous and exaggerated attempts made to obtain money 
from the coffers of the Company, in consequeuce of their 
most unfortunate position in regard to this flood—both of 
waters and of litigation; but these cases, having provided 
some solicitors with costs, have been withdrawn on payment 
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into Court of a merely nominalsum. In the last case, Mr. 
Bethell will have the pleasure of having to pay one-quarter of 
his own taxed costs. But we should have been more satis- 
fed, bearing in mind the great discrepancy between claim 
and award, had not a halfpenny of costs been allowed. 

We have not set out again the facts which have given rise 
to all these actions, as they have been stated on other occa- 
sions; how after unprecedented rains, in June, 1903, and the 
whole of the River Roding Valley in flood, an accumulation 
of water from the Ilford Gas Company’s premises added to 
the deluge, and is alleged to have caused damage to certain 
low-lying, badly-built workmen’s dwellings in the neigh- 
bourhood. The Gas Company, it seems to us, were cer- 
tainly more sinned against than sinning; and as Mr. A. A. 

ohnston, their Engineer, has repeatedly stated, everything 

that it was possible to do was done. We have the greatest 
sympathy both with him and his Directors in the difficult 
position, both technical and legal, in which they have been 
placed. But also we can again, as we did six months ago, 
congratulate them on so successfully combating such un- 
warrantable claims as have been made against them; and 
once more trust that the few outstanding actions, if any, will 
now subside with as little damage as the waters of the flood 
did before them. 


Ironmongers and Introduction of New Business. 


From time to time, since the conference of ironmongers 
with representatives of gas companies at the Earl’s Court 
Gas Exhibition, we have drawn attention in the columns 
of the “* JoURNAL”’ to the advantages that must accrue from 
the cultivation of business relations with ironmongers on 
terms so as to constitute them agents for the introduction 
of purchasers and hirersof gas-stoves and other gas consum- 
ing appliances. A gas company or committee cannot have 
showrooms equal to the number of ironmongery shops in their 
districts; and therefore those shops can be put to good use 
as centres for exhibition purposes, as well as for developing 
business. The more of such centres, the better. The present 
isa very appropriate time to make a move in the encourage- 
ment of the active co-operation of ironmongers and dealers 
in fittings. Legislation affecting electricity supply has— 
more’s the pity—thrown that industry largely into the hands 
of municipalities ; and municipalities, now that the electricity 
business is being more than ever checked by the popular 
preference for the cheap gas of the day, are again taking 
flight after wiring and other powers—that being one of the 
best devices that electrical intelligence can evolve in the 
endeavour to get level with the competitor. The present 
Government, with their deference to municipalities, are 
willing givers of what is required. In face of this, the 
greater number of active agents a gas company can secure, 
with financial interest in the prosperity of the gas business, 
the greater will be the defence against the attacks of rate- 
aided competition. 

Hornsey, Croydon, and Nottingham have shown that 
there are ways and means of constituting the ironmongers 
both exhibitors and agents. The ironmongers on their part 
have displayed a disposition to fairly and honourably fulfil 
their part in a mutual contract; and this attitude is doing 
more for them than would any amount of wild agitation. 
By their lethargy in years long past, they forfeited any 
favourable consideration; but the conditions have changed 
through the competition between gas and electricity. There 
is usefulness nowadays in the service and representation of 
the ironmongers ; and it may be depended upon that they will 
now work ardently for the one of the two competitors which 
gives the greatest scope for business on remunerative terms. 
Gas is the one affording that scope in the number of uses, 
cheaply obtained, that cannot be equalled by electricity. 
I'he ironmongers are fully aware of this; and while elec- 
tricity suppliers show a proneness to draw—in some cases, 
actively operate in drawing—the electrical fittings business 
from the ironmongers and contractors, the latter will be less 
inclined to extend to electricity their support. 

The successes in coming to a mutually beneficial arrange- 
ment with the ironmongers at Hornsey, Croydon, and 
Nottingham, are eclipsed, in so far as extent goes, by the 
conclusion of agreements with the Gaslight and Coke Com- 
pany ; and this success, it is believed, will induce other gas 
companies to give consideration to the question of this form of 
energetic co-operation. The Gaslight and Coke Company 
have, in the past two or three years, exhibited a considerable 








amount of enterprise in the development of business and in 
resisting electrical competition. Lady advisers for house- 
holders in their cooking arrangements is one of the latest 
departures; and now the Company have completed the 
terms of the agreements which have met with the appro- 
bation of a large number of the ironmongers in their widely 
spread district. It will be very surprising if the whole of 
the shopkeepers who are eligible for these limited agencies 
do not avail themselves of an opportunity for doing business 
without any very considerable capital outlay on their part, 
excepting such as is necessary for the show goods. The 
Company’s district certainly offers a very big field. 

The text of the agreement was published in the “ JouRNAL”’ 
last week; but the principal conditions may be generally 
stated. A satisfactory display of gas-stoves and other appli- 
ances is to be made by the shopkeepers, as well as of 
advertising matter, the latter of which will be supplied 
free by the Company. A to per cent. discount will be 
allowed by the Company on the accounts for gas used in 
the ironmongery department. A special discount'of 10 per 
cent. will be given on the net cost of stoves purchased 
by the ironmongers from the Company for customers 
using their gas. Makers’ list prices, less the usual trade 
discount, will be employed for calculating the net cost. 
Remuneration to the extent of 74 per cent. will be given on 
the net cost of every stove let by the Company on the hire- 
purchase system, in response to any application forwarded 
to the Company through the instrumentality of the iron- 
mongers; and upon the net cost of every stove let out on 
hire, the ironmongers will receive one commission of 5 per 
cent., if they are the means of the application being for- 
warded to the Company. The agency is limited to intro- 
duction and forwarding applications for stoves. Among the 
ironmongers, the terms are regarded as generous; and if 
experience and success eventually warrant it, the Com- 
pany will be quite prepared to raise the terms to the advan- 
tage of the ironmongers. The Company’s show-rooms will 
always be at their disposal ; and there is no doubt that the 
makers of gas-stoves and appliances will find it to their 
advantage to grant special terms for stoves purchased purely 
for shop exhibition purposes. The ironmongers are again 
finding admission into the prosperous business of the gas 
industry ; and once reinstated, they are not likely to repeat 
the mistakes of the past. The gains already made will be 
used as a lever to induce gas companies throughout the 
country to enter into similar bargains; and directors will 
be well advised to consider the matter in a favourable light. 
We believe the phrase to be here applicable that was once 
used by Mr. Carnegie in connection with the co-partnership 
scheme of the South Metropolitan Gas Company—* Sure, 
‘you are on the right lines.” 








Brentford Gas Company. 


It was a very satisfactory condition of affairs indeed which 
was placed before the shareholders in the Brentford Gas Com- 
pany at the half-yearly meeting last Friday, though the past six 
months were fraught with anxiety to the Board on account of the 
endeavour of the Outer Circle Railway Company to secure parlia- 
mentary powers for the acquisition of some of the Gas Company’s 
land at Southall. Happily, however, this attempt was frustrated, 
and the Bill was thrown out. All that remains as a reminder of 
the matter is the cost of the opposition; and in the present 
accounts a good step has been taken towards wiping this out. 
The Chairman (Mr. Howard C. Ward) was able to announce 
an increase iu gas-rental for the period under review amounting 
to 2°32 per cent., along with satisfactory additions to the num- 
bers of both ordinary and prepayment consumers—particularly 
the latter. As was only natural, kindly reference was made to 
the retirement from the Board of Mr. J. W. Field, and to the 
services that he has rendered the Company in the past. A 
successor has been found in Mr. H. H. Batten, who has had ex- 
perience which will doubtless be of very material assistance to the 
Company. At theconclusion of the Chairman’s speech, Mr. John 
Mews drew attention to the carbonizing wages, which he pointed 
out had gone up, while those of the Gaslight and Coke Company 
and South Metropolitan Company (in spite of larger increases in 
the sales of gas in both cases than was experienced by the 
Brentford Company) had gone down. He asked whether, under 


these circumstances, they were going to “get rid of inclined 
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retorts, and go back to horizontals-” The Chairman’s reply was 
that the Brentford Company had not so much scope as the 
others for reducing their carbonizing charges, which had, he 
thought, for years been less than those of most of the other 
Metropolitan Companies. This favourable condition of affairs 
was, he claimed, caused by the introduction of the inclined re- 
torts, which had done excellent work—having been responsible 
for a reduction of just under 2d. per 1000 cubic feet—or about 
1s, 8d. per ton. A question by another shareholder as to whether it 
was intended to renew the inclined retorts when they required it, 
elicited an emphatic reply in the affirmative from the Chairman. 
Evidently inclined retorts have “come to stay” at Brentford, 


where the experience of them is already a very long one. 





A New Point in Assessment Appeals. 


In another part of the “JournaL” will be found the report 
of a case which came before the Recorder of Ipswich (Mr. T. C. 
Blofield) on Monday and Tuesday last week, in which an in- 
teresting point was raised in connection with the assessment of 
gas undertakings. The rateable value of the Ipswich Gas-Works 
has been gradually rising since 1901,.and the Company have 
borne patiently the additional burden, being desirous of avoiding 
an appeal. They found, however, that this could no longer be 
put off. They were advised that they were rated quite £1000 


too high ; and consequently proceedings were instituted to obtain 
a reduction. Their case was in the able hands of Sir Edward 
Boyle, K.C., who had with him Mr. W.C. Ryde and Mr. W. R. 
Elliston; and he called in support of it Mr. A. L. Ryde and Mr. 
Corbet Woodall. Mr. Horace Avory, K.C., led the opposition, 
assisted by Mr. W. Stewart and Mr. W. J. Jeeves ; and among the 
expert witnesses on their side was Mr. George Helps, of Nun- 
eaton, who, it seems, made his first appearance in a rating case. 
According to Mr. Avory’s statement, the dispute was really over 
the question of the amount of tenant’s capital; and Counsel sub- 
mitted that the old order of things had been entirely changed by 
the introduction of prepayment meters. The well-known Lee 
case was cited; but Mr. Avory submitted that this did not govern 
the matter under the existing circumstances. The law would, he 
said, have to step in and declare what is the right principle to go 
upon now in rating gas undertakings. The learned Recorder at 
the close of the arguments and evidence found himself with a 
difficult case to decide; and he therefore said he must take time 
for its consideration. The result will be made known in October. 





Councillors and the Salary Question. 


Though not quite on the same lines, nor yet willing to go so 
far, as the member of the Wigan County Borough Council whose 
extraordinary proposal with regard to a reduction by 25 per cent. 
of the salaries of all officials getting over £300 a year was noticed 
in the “JourNnAL” two or three weeks ago, certain Ramsgate 
Town Councillors have been evincing a keen desire to economize 
at the expense of their staff. The question of salaries had been 
reviewed; and in connection with the Gas and Water Depart- 
ment, the Chairman of the Committee (Alderman Hart) brought 
forward the Engineer’s draughtsman—who is in receipt of £150 
a year—as a victim. He thought this member of the staff might 
be dispensed with, or at any rate be paid a lower salary, as £104 
per annum only is paid to the draughtsman in the Borough Sur- 
veyor’s office. Another amount which he saw the possibility of 
Saving was 35s. a week paid for a shorthand clerk and typist. 
After some discussion had taken place in the Council, Mr. T. N. 
Ritson, the Engineer, was asked what he required a draughtsman 
and shorthand-writer for; and he replied that a draughtsman in a 
gas-works had to have special training for this particular branch 
ofwork. He further brought to light the fact that this draughtsman 
is a skilled chemist, and that all the chemical part of the work is 
done by him andbyhisson. The shorthand-clerk also performs 
many duties, which are of assistance to the Engineer, who 
requires details which he has not time to get out for himself. 
Mr. Ritson pointed out that the word “ draughtsman” was used 
for want of a better name, but that he was in reality the chemist 
and general assistant about the place, and that they got more 
than the equivalent of £150 a year in his work. It would bea 
physical impossibility for him to get on without someone to assist 
him. After this plain statement, the Council were naturally 
unable to agree that the officials in question should be dispensed 








with, or that their salariesshould bereduced. The general view 
appeared to be that under the present circumstances things 
should be allowed to remain as they are ; but this does not mean 
that the Councillors are of opinion that they are not overpaying 
the officers. On the contrary, there seemed to be a pretty 
general agreement that when the present holders relinquish their 
posts it will be a good opportunity for reducing the scale of pay, 
The question of the rate of remuneration which Ramsgate is 
willing to accord to its draughtsmen and clerks is not perhaps of 
any general interest; but taken in conjunction with views ex. 
pressed elsewhere—during the recent discussion at Wigan, for 
example—it seems to show there is a tendency with some local 
authorities to overlook the fact that low salaries may be synony.- 
mous with inferior service, and that by employing thoroughly good 
men at fair salaries they may save far more than the extra 
amount so spent. It appears to be the old fallacy that a reduc. 
tion in the rate of wages means reduction in cost. 








GAS STOCK AND SHARE MARKET. 


(For Stock and Share List, see p. 399.) 


With much doubt and apprehension and uncertainty in the air, 
and with the prospect of a long closure at the end of a short week 


(for the Stock Exchange was closed on Saturday as well as Bank 
Holiday), business in Capel Court last week proceeded at very 
moderate pressure. At the opening it was pretty steady; but 
things fell so quiet, that for lack of support they became dull. On 
Tuesday, they barely marked time; waiting for the Government 
announcement of a Constitution for South Africa. Next, as this 
turned out to be not so bad as might have been feared, prices in 
that market wereinclined to rise. But those who had intelligently 
anticipated events, and had been the first in the field, promptly 
snatched a profit; so the upward move was checked. And after 
that, there was no great feature to be noted either way. In the 
Money Market, the end ofthe month caused a very fair demand; 
and the tendency thus initiated, aided later on by circumstances, 
kept rates pretty firm. Discount rates generally were steady. In 
the Gas Market, there was a fairly moderate amount of busi- 
ness, considering the season, though it was in great measure 
confined to the heavier issues. There were not many changes 
in quotation; and two or three of these were in the down- 
ward direction. But the leading stocks either advanced or 
else stood very firm; so that the ruling tendency may be pro- 
nounced favourable. The accounts of several undertakings for 
the past half year are now to hand; and, taken altogether, 
they justify the anticipation that this period would prove 
to have been a pretty good one for the industry. But while 
many of these are decidedly gratifying, it is not quite so with all 
of them; and one or two are perhaps a little disappointing. In 
Gaslight and Coke issues, the ordinary did not belie the sign it had 
given just before the close of the preceding week, but rallied in 
earnest. After opening at gg, it quickly pushed up to 100, and 
made a moderate advance on its quotation. The secured issues 
were much neglected ; but the preference changed hands at 110}. 
South Metropolitan was quiet and steady, with a few transactions 
ranging from 1324 to 1333. The debenture was done at 86. Com- 
mercials were almost wholly neglected; but the 34 per cent. 
changed hands once at 113, top price. In the Suburban and Pro- 
vincial group, there was next to nothing doing. British marked 
413; and South Suburban debenture was done twice at 130, bring- 
ing the quotation down a couple of points. Among the Conti- 
nental Companies, Imperial crept up another point, with dealings 
at from 179 to 1803. Union was done at 122 (a fall of 1 in the 
quotation) ; and European was not dealt in. Tuscan quotations, 
both for shares and for debenture, had an advance. Among the 
undertakings of the remoter world, Bombay marked 63 and 7, 
Buenos Ayres from 12 to 12;°; (a rise of 4), Primitiva 63, ditto 
preference 5}, ditto debenture 963, River Plate from 12] to 12;, 
and San Paulo 14}. 

The closing prices are shown in our Stock and Share List on 


page 399- 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 


Further Abuse of Gas—The Assumed Causes of the Retardation of 
Electric Lighting—The Difficulties of Wiring Contractors and 
Others—The Tantalum Lamp for Side-Street Lighting—The Audit 
of Municipal and Company Accounts. 


WHEN electricians fall foul of each other in controversy over 
affairs which have a common interest for them and gas engl- 
neers, there are bound to be instructive points to be picked up, 
especially when they mix their differences with a little abuse of 
gas. Mr. A, J. Abraham, the Resident Electrical Engineer of 
Cambuslang, has been unburdening himself, in the “ Electrical 
Review,” on the favour that shopkeepers and others are showing 
gas to the extent of throwing out electricity to make way for it. 
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Although gas, according to this critic gives a sickly yellow light, 
dirt, heat, unhealthy fumes, and everything else that has a con- 
taminating disagreeableness (to which consumers of gas do not 
object so much as electricians), he shows that truth is not with 
him altogether a lost virtue by acknowledging that once a “ high- 
pressure gas-lamp is put up on approval, it always stops up, and 
no wonder.” In conjunction with this, it is noticed that a critic 
of this critic—Mr. John D. Mackenzie, of Glasgow—admits the 
«everlasting wail” in electrical circles “ about gas.’”’ Of course, 
there would not be an “ everlasting wail’’ without a cause; and 
the cause—or rather the causes, are the cheapness and the reli- 
ability of gas in comparison with electric lighting. These are 
the qualities that have provoked the mud-throwing from Cam- 
buslang. However, Mr. Abraham on the whole deserves thanks 
and not reproach. He notices that, in Glasgow and neighbour- 
ing towns, electricity is being replaced by high-power gas-lamps 
for shop lighting; and for this state of affairs he blames first 
the wiring contractors, and, secondly, the supply authorities. 

Of course, Mr. Abraham does not recognize the economy, 
reliability, and efficiency of incandescent gas lighting as factors 
in the retardation of electric lighting ; but he ascribes it chiefly 
to the cost of fitting up electricity per point, yet in the same 
breath he condemns the cheap and nasty offspring of competition 
and cut-prices. He also declares that the common carbon fila- 
ment lamp ought to be, except in special cases, a thing of the 
past, just as much as is the flat-flame gas-burner. ‘“ Yet every 
new installation we see connected up is, with rare -exceptions, 
fitted in the same old manner, with the same old, wasteful dull 
carbon filament glow lamp, the same old three-light fittings placed 
in the same old positions.” The alternatives to the carbon fila- 
ment lamp are the tantalum, the osmium, and the Nernst lamps. 
If these are adopted, then up goes the price of installation and 
maintenance per point. But later in his article, Mr. Abraham 
has something to say about these alternatives. He has manifestly 
aliking for the tantalum lamps, though he professes not to be 
especially recommending them. We know, and electricians 
know still better, that these tantalum lamps are not applicable 
to all electrical systems; and Mr. Abraham states that, though 
tantalum lamps will stand well in Cambuslang, he understands it is 
far from being the case in Glasgow. Incidentally, too, we notice 
in the “ Electrician ” that, from an article published by Dr. C. H. 
Sharp, on the spherical reduction factor of tantalum lamps, “ it 
appears that these lamps, notwithstanding the high fusing-point 
of tantalum, show a decided blackening of the glass bulb. The 
particular feature of this blackening is that it occurs only as 
a zone on the glass surrounding the network of filaments. If it 
were uniformly distributed over the whole of the bulb, it would 
be less important from the photometric point of view; but a zone 
of this kind so alters the distribution of the light that the spherical 
reduction factor does not remain constant.” So much for the tan- 
talumlamp. Regarding the osmium lamp, Mr. Abraham considers 
this to be the superior one, except for the low voltage difficulty. The 
lamp does not blacken, and is, ifanything, slightly more economical. 
As to the Nernst lamp, his experience has been disappointing ; 
and the burners are a great trouble. Mr. Mackenzie, on the 
other hand, referring to the vast number of Nernst lamps that 
have been installed in Glasgow, avers that the trouble with 
burners and renewals is due to the fact that the voltage of supply 
is so variable that no burners can have anything like a reasonable 
life. Through such muddle, how are the wiring contractors to 
steer a clear and satisfactory course? They should be objects 
of pity rather than of the animadversions of Mr. Abraham. 

This gentleman diverts himself from his tirade against the 
wiring contractor to the advocacy of tantalum lamps for street 
lighting. The Cambuslang District Lighting Committee, it seems 
very foolishly, have determined to change over all the side-street 
lighting to tantalum lamps next winter. We say “ foolishly ” 
because the candle power they are going to obtain is less, and the 
cost is more, than would result from the illumination of those 
streets by incandescent gas-lamps.. It is noticed that in Mr. 
Abraham’s figures, he includes nothing for the first cost of the 
tantalum lamps, of which he is going to use 440 of the 25-candle 
42°5 watt type. When new (with apologies to the Editors 
of the “Electrical. Review” for the use of italics), a total 
illuminating power will be obtained from these 440 lamps of 11,000 
candles. The consumption of current in 2000 hours (which is 
short-time lighting for a year) is 37,400 units; the cost at 2d. is 
about £311; and the renewals (say), 1320 lamps at 2s. 9d., will 
be equal to £181, or together £492. This is founded on the life 
of a tantalum lamp being no more than an ordinary incandescent 
electric lamp. But if the makers’ estimate of 1000 hours’ life 
can be relied upon, then the cost would come down to £427 per 
annum. Well now we hear of incandescent gas-lamps moving up 
to duties of from 30 to 50 candles per cubic foot of gas consumed ; 
but as there is no necessity to intensify the “everlasting wail 
about gas,” the efficiency of 18 candles per cubic foot of gas con- 
sumed in ordinary incandescent gas-burners admitted by Mr. 
James Swinburne may be taken for comparison. At this rate an 
Incandescent burner consuming 3} cubic feet of gas per hour would 
give an illuminating power of 60 candles; and 183 lamps of 60-candle 
power would give a total illuminating power of about 11,000 
candles. One burner in 2000 hours would consume 7000 cubic 
feet of gas. 7000 X 183 = 1,281,000 cubic feet, which, at (say) 
28. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, would amount to £160 2s.6d. [We 
do not know the price of gas for public lighting in the district of 








Cambuslang.| That {£160 2s. 6d. stands against £311 for elec- 
tricity at 2d. per unit. About a {10 note would cover the mantle 
renewals for the 183 incandescent gas-lamps. If Mr. Abraham 
will have the kindness to bring these figures to the notice of the 
Cambuslang Lighting Committee, he will be informing them of 
something of which they are evidently ignorant, and be doing 
the ratepayers a service. 

The audit question in connection with municipal accounts, and 
particularly the accounts of trading departments, preserves its 
interest, and will continue to do so until the issue of the report 
of the Departmental Committee of the Local Government Board 
who are inquiring into the matter, and are to report thereon, as 
well as the standardization of forms of account. The accounts 
of municipal electricity departments, and the crafty muddling 
of charges to cover true financial condition, are luminous as to 
the necessity of something being done; and no one knows this 
better than those inspectors of the Local Government Board who 
are capable of looking beyond their noses into finances. It is 
stated that there are good grounds for believing that the Depart- 
mental Committee will report in favour of the application of a 
Local Government Board audit, by experienced and competent 
auditors, to all municipal accounts; and if this is correct, it is 
good news. It is true that municipal authorities are responsible 
to the public in this matter; but they ought also to be made re. 
sponsible to the Local Government Board as to their financial 
operations. The Board are authorized by Parliament to grant 
loans for specific purposes; and it should be the duty of the Board 
to see that those loans are properly applied and used, and that 
there are proper dealings in the case of productive undertakings, 
with the income and expenditure—the result of the loans. The 
public are not capable, in respect of specialized trading under- 
takings, of understanding perfectly the intricacies of the accounts ; 
and therefore there ought to be safeguards. The prospect of 
municipal undertakings coming under closer surveillance in this 
respect probably incited the question that Dr. Macnamara 
addressed to the President of the Board of Trade in the House 
last week. The purchase powers given to local authorities in 
respect of electric light companies’ undertakings was made 
the excuse for asking whether the Auditors of the Local 
Government Board who investigate the electricity accounts of 
local authorities could not also be appointed to audit the 
accounts of electricity companies, or whether the two systems 
of audit could not be assimilated to secure a uniform and 
reliable basis of comparison. The finance and the positions of 
companies and local authorities are so absolutely distinct, that 
it is difficult to see how a man of affairs like Dr. Macnamara 
could have been induced to submit such a ridiculous proposition. 
The fundamental difference between privately subscribed and 
borrowed capital, which has to be repaid within a fixed period, 
alone creates such dissimilarity as to make really effective com- 
parison throughout impossible. The Board of Trade could not 
see that any advantage could arise from the audit of companies’ 
accounts by the Local Government Board, who are impotent 
outside local government. Nor could the Board see that the 
forms of accounts prescribed by them for companies require any 
alteration; and there have been no representations to this effect. 
There is quite enough interference with private enterprise now, 
without Government Departments going out of their way to find 
excuses for more. 


THE DEVONPORT GAS UNDERTAKING. 


ONE or two points of interest cropped up during the discussion 
by the Devonport Town Council, last week, of the accounts of the 


Gas Department for the past year. Some of the members were 
naturally disappointed at the smallness of the profit actually 
realized on the year’s work ; but, on the whole, the condition and 
prospects of the undertaking appear to have been regarded as 
satisfactory. Certainly, a very great deal has been done towards 
putting the works into what one of the members described as 
a “habitable” condition. The Corporation took over the under- 
taking at a period when the works were deteriorating rapidly. 
As was recognized at the time, dire necessity drove the Gas Com- 
pany to Parliament after an interval of half-a-century, through 
which they had struggled without seeking further capital powers. 
The Company’s need proved the Corporation’s opportunity ; and 
the undertaking became the property of the Municipality on very 
low terms. But in taking over the works as they stood, the Cor- 
poration also took over the need of practically reconstructing 
them. Whether or not they have gone on the right lines is a 
question on which the Gas Committee and their former advisers 
are understood to differ ; but it appears that a considerable further 
outlay will have to be made before the works can be regarded as 
up-to-date. Inthe meantime, much has been done in taking down 
some dangerous roofs, clearing away and repairing old buildings, 
and putting the premises generallyin order. Ifthe original scheme 
of reconstruction had been proceeded with, some of this work 
would probably have been unnecessary, because the old and 
dilapidated buildings would have made way for new ones. As 
it is, Mr. J. W. Buckley, the Gas Engineer, is entitled to all the 
credit he has received for making the best of the conditions by 
which he is surrounded. He found many parts of the works going 
to decay; and, realizing that there was no prospect of their imme- 
diate replacement, he set to work to put them in workable order, 
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In this he has succeeded admirably. This extra outlay on main- 
tenance has absorbed during the past year a sum of £1300 which 
might have gone to swell the profit. 

Fears were expressed in the Council as to the effect of the large 
outlay incurred on capital account. So far as the present accounts 
go, there would seem to be no reason for alarm. The capital ex- 
penditure works out, on the figures of last year, at £857 7s. 11d. 
per million cubic feet of gas sold. A report made four years ago 
on a proposed scheme of reconstruction and extension estimated 
that the works might be remodelled for a sum which, including the 
original purchase price, would work out at {900 per million cubic 
feet; and it was rightly said that on this basis the Corporation 
would have an exceedingly cheap undertaking. The scheme did 
not take into account the outlay of £27,265 which has since been 
made on the development of the slot-fittings business; but even 
with this included, there is still a considerable margin before the 
original estimate of {900 per million cubic feet is reached. 

On the other hand, there is the prospect of a considerable 
falling off in the quantity of gas now sold. The Admiralty have 
practically completed the installation of plant for the supply of 
electricity and power purposes in the Dockyard .and in other 
Government establishments at Devonport. When the scheme is 
carried out, there will, no doubt, be a considerable drop in the 
consumption of gas in these establishments. Last year the 
quantity supplied to these departments in Devonport was 
60,669,000 cubic feet, or about 15 per cent. of the total quantity 
of gas sold. In view of the prospect of the loss of so large a cus- 
tomer as the Admiralty, the capital expenditure will need careful 
watching; and as it will necessarily be some years before this 
leeway will be made up by sales in other directions, it is a pity 
the construction of the new gasholder was not postponed until 
the retort-house had been rebuilt. The fact that the sales are 
likely to fall off in one quarter is, however, good reason for ex- 
tending them in other directions. One or two members of the 
Town Council are alarmed by the increase in the automatic in- 
stallation and stove-hiring business, because it necessitates a cer- 
tain amount of capital expenditure. So far as experience goes, 
there is no justification for these fears; but, on the contrary, 
every reason for gratification. The supply of fittings on the 
automatic prepayment system has long passed the experimental 
stage; and where, as in Devonport, a sufficient addition is made 
to the price of gas to cover the extra expense of this means of 
supply and the cost of the fittings, there is no undue risk in the 
business. It is true that it involves a heavier outlay in some 
directions than might be anticipated. Many of the people into 
whose houses these fittings find their way do not consider them- 
selves under any obligation to take care of the property of gas 
company or corporation; and it is a general experience that the 
cost of repairs is heavy. In Devonport it has naturally grown 
within the last year, because there is an increasing number of 
stoves in use, and because some of those first installed are begin- 
ning to wear. It will be found, however, that with a charge for 
maintenance of stoves of only 1°o1gd. per ton of coal carbonized, 
Devonport occupies a quite enviable position among those who 
are engaged in this business. 


_ — a -" 


LABOUR DISPUTES DURING THE PAST YEAR. 


THE question of trade disputes is one that can never fail to be of 
interest to those who are in any way concerned with industrial 


operations, either as employers or employees; for the cultiva- 
tion of good feeling between Capital and Labour is all-important 
to the welfare of both. Those who realize this fact—and we are 
satisfied it is becoming more and more generally acknowledged 
by men as well as masters—will be gratified to learn from the 
eighteenth annual report on strikes and lock-outs in the United 
Kingdom during the past year (which has been prepared by 
Mr. A. Wilson Fox, the Deputy-Comptroller and Labour Com- 
missioner of the Labour Department of the Board of Trade), that 
the comparative freedom from trade disputes which has been 
noticed for some years past continued in 1905. At the same 
time, however, it has to be noted that, while the number of dis- 
putes recorded and the number of workpeople affected thereby 
showed little change from the previous year—which enjoyed the 
enviable reputation of furnishing the lowest figures on record 
within the period (since 1893) for which comparative statistics are 
available—the amount of industrial disturbance, as measured by 
the aggregate duration of the disputes, showed a considerable in- 
crease as compared with 1904, and was slightly in excess of that 
recorded for 1903. But in spite of this, it was smaller than in 
any of the years from 1893 to 1902. Of course, the greater aggre- 
gate duration of the disputes is to be regretted; but this may 
possibly mean that the extreme measure of a strike or lock-out 
has only been resorted to in the more serious cases of disagree- 
ment, over which either one or both parties have regarded it as 
essential to fight hard. The number of disputes is perhaps the 
more important point of view from which to study the matter; 
and this, as has already been remarked, remains highly satisfac- 
tory. In 1901, there were 642 disputes; in 1902, 442; in 1903, 
387 ; in 1904, 355; and in 1905, 358. The tendency shown by 
these figures is extremely satisfactory. 

The coal-mining industry has always been a fruitful source of 
labour troubles; and in the five years just referred to—1901-1905 











—it was responsible for the greatest number of peopleaffected by 
disputes. But the past year shows some improvement in this 
respect ; for on this occasion the number has failed to exceed 
one-half of the total number of persons affected by all the dis. 
putes of the year, whereas in the four preceding years it was more 
than one-half. The total number of persons affected by disputes 
last year was 93,503, aS against 256,667 in 1902; and this enor. 
mous falling off is practically entirely under the head of coal. 
mining. In 1902, the proportion of workers involved in coal 
mining disputes was 25°5 per cent.; while last year it was only 
4°8 per cent. As to whether or not the figures for the present 
year will be equally satisfactory, it is too early yet to form an 
opinion; but matters in connection with the South Wales coal- 
fields do not appear to be so settled as one would like to see 
them. Of course, the number of persons affected by trade dis- 
putes in any one year forms but a small percentage of the total 
number of persons industrially employed throughout the United 
Kingdom; and naturally even this is diminishing with the falling 
off in the number of disputes. The percentages of all trades 
except agricultural labourers and seamen, for the past five years, 
have been as follows: 1°9, 2°6, 1°2, o°9, and o*g. There have 
within the period named been scarcely any disputes affecting the 
two classes of workers excepted from these percentages; so that 
if these industries were taken into account, the proportion of the 
working population concerned in disputes would, as Mr. Fox 
points out, present a still lower figure. 

The aggregate number of working days available in the year 
for the whole industrial population is roughly estimated at about 
3000 million; so that the total duration of disputes in working 
days in 1905—which is given as 2,470,189—was less than one- 
thousandth of the whole. Spread over the entire body of work- 
people, the amount of working time consumed by disputes in 
1905 was about one-quarter of a day per head; while taking the 
past five years, the average per annum still comes out at less 
than one-third of a day per head. Looked at in this light, the 
figures appear altogether insignificant; but a totally different 
complexion is given to the matter when the effect is studied of 
the disputes on the comparatively small number of persons 
directly concerned in them. Of the 358 disputes originating 
last year, 16 (involving 7826 workpeople) lasted 25 weeks and 
more; and these accounted for 39 per cent. of the aggregate 
duration of all disputes commenced in 1905. Nearly 35 per 
cent. of the disputes—124—involving 40 per cent. of the total 
number of workpeople engaged in all disputes of the year, lasted 
less than one week. The percentage number having a duration 
of less than four weeks was 64°5; while for disputes of less than 
eight weeks’ duration, it was 74. Of the 16 longest disputes, one- 
half occurred in the coal-mining industry. Indeed, Mr. Fox 
remarks that a striking feature of the aggregate duration of dis- 
putes during each of the past five years is the great increase 
shown in the duration of disputes in the coal-mining and engi- 
neering and shipbuilding industries. Besides being responsible 
for the greatest number of people involved in disputes, the coal- 
mining industry is once more answerable for the greatest loss of 
time—nearly one-half of the aggregate duration of all the dis- 
putes of the year being accounted for by this industry. 

The statistics with regard to the causes of disputes show that 
once more the leading place is taken by troubles on the question 
of remuneration, which were responsible in 1905 for 57°3 per 
cent. of the workpeople directly affected by all the disputes of 
the year. It is not, of course, to be wondered at that the past 
year, which was one of increasing employment, should have 
witnessed an increase in the number of people engaged in dis- 
putes which had an advance of wages as their object, and a 
decrease in the number who were resisting proposed reductions. 
The idea of “persuading” men to join Trade Unions by refusing 
to work with them unless they do so, is not by any means ex- 
ploded. In fact, the number of workpeople who were affected 
by disputes of which this or other questions of Trade Union 
principle were the chief cause, showed an increase over the 
previous year, though the figure was still very much below that 
recorded for the preceding three years. Statistics with regard 
to the results of the disputes, show that a strike is at best a risky 
business. Of the 38,737 workpeople engaged in wages disputes, 
16 per cent. were successful, 29 per cent. were unsuccessful, 
while no less than 54 per cent. arranged compromises. In some 
directions, the workers were more successful. On questions of 
the hours of labour, the advantage was with them; while with 
reference to those relating to Trade Unionism, nearly the whole 
of the workpeople directly affected were successful. In disputes 
on other matters, however, the balance of success was with the 
employers. Taking the whole of the"disputes, the proportion of 
successful workpeople was only 24°7 per cent.; while if disputes 
between workpeople—that is, Unionists and non-Unionists— 
were excluded, and the calculation confined to disputes, solely 
between employers and employed, the proportion of successful 
workpeople would be materially lower still. The fact that the 
proportion of workpeople who were successful in disputes was 
the lowest for the past five years, may tend to still further 
discredit strikes. If this should be the ultimate result, the 
disappointments which labour has encountered through the un- 
satisfactory outcome of so many trade disputes will not have 
been in vain. 

The second portion of the report (which deals with conciliation 
and arbitration) must be reserved for future notice. 
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THE FIXATION OF ATMOSPHERIC NITROGEN. 


By H. LEICESTER GREVILLE, F.I.C., F.C.S. 


A comparatively brief article on the above subject was pub- 
lished on July 24, in which the general aspects of an important 


question were described. Few details were, however, given as to 
the more scientific aspects of the problem and the economic ques- 
tion of statistical estimates. The paper alluded to in the previous 
article—viz., that read by Professor Philippe A. Guye, before the 
London Section of the Society of Chemical Industry—is, however, 
as exhaustive in all directions connected with the special subject 
as could be possible, historically, scientifically, and economically. 
A brief recapitulation and analysis of the subject will consequently 
be of interest. 

The first consideration was obviously the magnitude of the 
issues involved—the importance of the problem. To realize this, 
statistics are given as to the proportion of the two main sources 
of nitrogen at present in the market to meet the requirements of 
civilized nations for chemical and agricultural purposes. These 
are nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia; the first being a 
natural, and the second a manufactured product. In 1905, the 
entire consumption of Chili nitrate amounted to 1,567,000 tons, of 
which about 300,000 tons are used for chemical purposes (nitric 
acid, explosives, &c.), and the balance, of approximately 1,267,000 
tons, for agricultural uses. 

With regard to sulphate of ammonia, so far as statistics are 
available, the entire production is placed at between 500,000 and 
600,000 tons, of which only about from ro to 15 per cent. is 
utilized in processes connected with chemical industry, the rest 
being devoted to agriculture. It is noticeable that the main 
producer of sulphate of ammonia appears to be Great Britain. 
The actual figures given are: 220,000 to 250,000 tons for Great 
Britain, 100,000 to 120,000 tons for Germany, 70,000 to 80,000 
tons for other European countries, and 50,000 to 60,000 tons for 
America. : 

These general statistics afford some food for reflection. Both 
nitrate of soda (Chili nitrate) and sulphate of ammonia are 
valuable nitrogenous manures; but the former only is available 
for the manufacture of nitric acid, which in itself is necessary 
for the production of some of the most potent of explosives used 
in modern warfare. A competent authority is quoted as indi- 
cating that by the year 1923 the known available sources of 
nitrate of soda will be exhausted. The problem of the economic 
manufacture of nitric acid has, therefore, a distinct value, and 
one which must increase as time progresses. With regard to 
sulphate of ammonia, some increase may take place from the 
extra utilization of the products from coke-ovens, or from some 
method by which more of the nitrogen in coal could be recovered 
in the manufacture of gas than is now done. But with increasing 
demands, the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen, if it could become 
a fait accompli, would tneet all requirements. 

It may seem a matter for surprise that America—such a 
gigantic country—should come out so small in the statistics as 
a sulphate of ammonia producer. But the explanation is very 
simple. America is the home of natural gas and water gas; and 
neither of them affords ammonia as a bye-product. Great 
Britain is a large gas producer, mainly from the carbonization of 
coal, and therefore heads the list in the production of sulphate of 
ammonia ; and this, in spite of the appalling fact that, under the 
present conditions of manufacture, only 10 to 15 per cent. of the 
total nitrogen in the coal is recovered in the form of ammonia. 

So far as to the economic side of the question as it stands with 
the available products now in the market. The scientific problem 
is the utilization of a portion of the unlimited amount of nitrogen 
in the atmosphere. There have been, it appears, many methods 
proposed for what is aptly termed “ the electro-chemical fixation 
of nitrogen.” Of these only two have reached any sufficient pro- 
gress to come within the domain of practical politics, and these 
are widely different ; for while the one produces a compound 
possibly available as a substitute for sulphate of ammonia, the 
other has as a product an acid combination of nitrogen and 
oxygen, which would be in its free state available for the manu- 
facture of explosives, or in its combined condition be suitable for 
agricultural purposes. 

The first product alluded to is “calcium cyanamide.” This 
compound has a curious history. In early researches it was dis- 
covered that barium carbide, heated with nitrogen at a high tem- 
perature, gave nearly a quantitative reaction as to the formation 
of barium cyanide, according to the following equation :— 

BaC, a No = Ba(CN).. 
When, however, this reaction was tried with calcium carbide, the 
investigators were surprised to find that a totally different result 
ensued, in which the calcium carbide gives off half its carbon, 
and changes, not into cyanide, but into cyanamide, according to 


the equation— 
CaC, + Ny = CaCN, + C. 
Calcium cyanamide, heated in contact with water under pressure, 
gives ammonia; the reaction being— 
CaCN, + 3H,O = CaCO; + 2NH,. 

The same reaction is presumed to occur, but more slowly, when 
this compound is distributed on the ground; and it is therefore 
available as a fertilizer. The composition of the raw product is 





credited with about 20 per cent. of nitrogen, which would be (if 
true) practically equal to the ordinary commercial sulphate of 
ammonia. 

The agricultural value of the new product has yet to be deter- 
mined. Dr. J. A. Voelcker speaks of some experiments with this 
material both at Rothamsted and Woburn, but with results which, 
without being decisive, were so far unfavourable. Moreover, the 
material does not keep well. It loses a considerable proportion 
of its potential ammonia on storage. This loss of available nitro- 
gen does not occur either in the case of nitrate of soda or of sul- 
phate of ammonia; and comparisons are so far not in favour of 
the new product, even if it could be shown that the cost on the 
market was less. The cost isat present dependent on many con- 
ditions; but unless rapid progress can be made in scientific de- 
velopments, it is very unlikely to be less than that of the equiva- 
lent value of the ordinary commercial sulphate of ammonia. 

In the manufacture of calcium cyanamide, calcium carbide is the 
starting-point. The raw materials for the production of this are 
of comparatively little value in proportion to the worth of the 
finished product. The main cost is that of electrical energy. In 
further treatment, there is the cost of nitrogen. This sounds 
somewhat curious; but it is nevertheless a fact, as air cannot be 
used for the reaction for obvious reasons. The necessary nitrogen 
is obtained by the distillation of liquefied air. So far for calcium 
cyanamide. 

There is now for consideration the electro-chemical method of 
the direct combination of nitrogen and oxygen under the high 
temperature of a powerful electric arc. The reaction occurs, but 
there are so many questions necessary for consideration, in order 
to secure even a comparatively successful result, that the investi- 
gation has been accompanied by many difficulties. The main 
ones are that the reaction is slow, that it only progresses with the 
maintenance of the necessary supply of electrical energy, ceasing 
when that fails, and that it also stops when the content of nitrogen 
oxide in the gas reachesacertain limiting value. The summary of 
an elaborate investigation has led to the enunciation of the follow- 
ing fundamental principles for successful working: “ That the 
yield is notably increased when the electrodes are placed in the 
narrow part of the chamber in which the reaction takes place, in 
order to submit the whole of the gas to the action of the electric 
energy, and to draw off as rapidly as possible the gases which 
have been subjected to this action.” 

The reaction is a question of chemical dynamics—firstly, the 
dissociation of the nitrogen and oxygen molecules; and, secondly, 
combination with the formation of nitric oxide (NO), which 
changes at a lower temperature, in contact with excess of oxygen, 
into nitrogen peroxide (NO2). Under the most favourable con- 
ditions, the outlet gases contain from 1 to 2 per cent. by volume 
of nitric oxide. In cooling, this is transformed into N,O,; and 
N,O,. Proper reactions with water eventually result in the 
formation of dilute nitric acid, or with alkaline solutions, lime, 
soda, &c., the formation of a mixture of nitrates and nitrites. 
With electricity derived from water power, it is estimated that 
electro-chemical nitric acid can compete successfully in price 
with Chili nitrate and ordinary nitric acid. 

With regard to the main use of fixed nitrogen (its employment 
for agricultural purposes), a most fertile suggestion has been 
made by Professor Guye—viz., that the ammonia producible from 
cyanamide should be combined with the electro-chemical nitric 
acid, with the formation of ammonium nitrate. This compound 
keeps indefinitely, without decomposition ; and therefore it can be 
transported to long distances without change. And last, but not 
least, it would certainly give the highest percentage of available 
nitrogen of any manure at present in the market. 

Only the future can tell whether this recent progress in scientific 
research will assume the tangible position of a sound commercial 
success, capable of rendering the manufacturer and the hardly- 
pressed farmer “ rich beyond the dreams of avarice.” 








Gas-Meters in Berlin—The number of prepayment meters in 
use in Berlin on the 1st of January last was 26,509, against 21,401 
on the corresponding day in 1905. The numbers of ordinary 
meters in use on Jan. 1 in the respective years were 188,393 in 
1906 and 172,826 in 1905; a total increase in the year of 15,567. 

The Coventry Explosion Inquiry.—The inquiry into the circum- 
stances attending the death of Edward Howarth, as a consequence 
of the explosion at the Coventry Gas-Works on Sunday, the 8th 
ult. (see ante, p. 256), was to have been resumed on Monday last 
week ; but, owing to the continued illness of the Works Manager 
(Mr. Joseph Winstanley), who was severely injured in the ex- 
plosion, the proceedings were postponed to a date which was left 
open. 

Companies Wound Up in 1905.—The report by the Board of 
Trade on the working in 1905 of the Companies (Winding Up) 
Act, 1890, has been published as a House of Commons paper. It 
includes the report of the Comptroller of the Companies’ Depart- 
ment (Mr. H. Llewellyn Smith), who states that 1693 companies 
were subjected to winding-up during the year, of which 1604 were 
voluntary liquidations under the Act of 1862, and 89 were com- 
pulsory liquidations under the Act of 1890. He adds that 
1112 companies were removed from the register under the Acts 
of 1880 and 1900; and, as 3967 new companies were registered, 
there was a net increase for the year of 1162, 
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for hard and cutting substances.” ** The bottom of the trough, 


HOT-COKE CONVEYORS. 


Ir is just over ten years ago —in January, 1896—that we first gave 
an account of the hot-coke conveyor which had been designed and 


erected by M. De Brouwer at the Bruges Gas-Works. From that 
time the “ JouRNAL” columns have constantly recorded descrip- 
tions of various patents or plants for mechanically carrying hot 
coke; and a list of the references to the most important of these 
descriptions, excluding mere patent records, is given at the end of 
this article. It may serve as a guide, or time-saver, to some in- 
vestigator into the subject of hot-coke conveying. There can be 
no doubt that M. De Brouwer’s “ Mechanical coke quencher and 
conveyor,” as it was called (the term “ hot-coke conveyor ” being 
of even more recent origin), and the first installation of it in this 
country at the Crystal Palace Gas-Works, gave a great impetus 
to the designing, patenting, and adopting of mechanical means 
for dealing with coke as drawn from the retorts. In one of the 
selected papers published in the last-issued volume of the Minutes 
of Proceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers (Vol. CLXITI), 
entitled ** The Mechanical Handling of Hot Coke,” the writer 
of which is Mr. G. F. Zimmer, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., we find that he 
states that “the first hot-coke conveyors of note were built about 
the year 1898.” Though this may, in a sense, be approximately 
correct, it depending upon what may or may not be included in 
the phrase “hot-coke conveyors of note,” nevertheless we think 
that the pioneer work in this respect of several engineers some 
time before this date should not be overlooked. We have always 
associated, in our own minds, the early experiments on hot-coke 
carrying with the Birmingham Gas-Works, and with the names, 
among others, of Mr. Henry Hack and Mr. Charles Hunt. 
Writing from-memory, we believe that.some design or other of 
Mr. Hack’s for the purpose of taking away hot coke dates from 
as far back as the year 1881; and certainly prior to 1898 there 
were installations at the Swan Village Gas- Works, Birmingham ; 
also at Nottingham, under the late Mr. W. R. Chester, and at 
the West Hartlepool Gas-Works, under Mr. T. Bower. Further 
investigation might bring to light other hot-coke plants previous 
to the year 1898, selected by Mr. Zimmer. Another statement 
that this writer makes in the paper referred to is that “* mechanical 
coke-conveying plants can only be recommended for large gas- 
works or coke-ovens.”” Here again we think is rather too broad 
an observation, and one that requires some qualifying. For 
although it is no doubt true that the larger gas-works should show 
a better financial result from the use of coke plants, and indeed 
from any machines which they can more fully employ, than 
can smaller works, yet it must be remembered that the popular 
De Brouwer coke-conveyor sprang from the small gas-works at 
Bruges. Also, as M. Laurain showed in a paper he read before 
the Société Technique du Gaz in 1gor, the economies accruing 
from the mechanical conveying of coke have been taken advan- 
tage of at such small works as those at Albert, in the Department 
of Somme, France, which carbonize 2500 tons per annum, andin 
which the yearly saving in labour from the coke conveyor was 
equal to £72. ‘This saving,” says M. Laurain, “is very nearly 
proportionate to that realized by bigger plants.” ** Other small 
works that might be cited in this connection are those at St. 
Quentin and at Fontainebleau. 

The special difficulties attending the conveying of hot coke are 
pointed out by Mr. Zimmer in introducing his subject—the friable 
nature of the material, the heat, the expansion and contraction, 
the warping and buckling, the wear and tear. Then as to cost. 
Under favourable conditions, by hahd, about 15 tons of coke could 
be carried per man from retort-house to heap. The cost would 
therefore be about 3d. per ton. Repairs and renewals would 
bring this figure up to 4d. per ton. By mechanical means a 
saving of 2d. per ton could be effected thus :— 


5 percent. interest on a 100-feet conveyor, costing £600, 





of 30,000 tons annual capacity : 3d. per ton 
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Mention is then made of the old conveyor at the Gaythorn 
Gas-Works, Manchester, put up under the engineership of the 
late Mr. George Ernest Stevenson, which saved 42d. per ton of 
coke, but which about three years ago was replaced by one of 
more modern design. 

The requirements in a hot-coke conveyor are set out thus: 
“‘ Simplicity ; small number of wearing parts ; interchangeability 
of wearing surfaces and of worn and broken parts ; protection of 
wearing and working parts from contact with the hot coke; and 
ability to keep the temperature of the conveyor itself as even as 
possible.” The advantages and disadvantages of the push-plate 
and tray types of conveyors are next touched upon. The former 
pattern is the one favoured by Mr. Zimmer, on the ground that it 
ensures more regular heating of the conveyor, through the coke 
continually changing its position. The drawbacks of the push- 
plate type, requiring greater driving power and producing more 
breeze, are, he thinks, more than counterbalanced by its advan- 
tages. We remember, however, that Mr. Zimmer in a previous 
paper said that “the push-plate conveyor is altogether unsuited 





* See ‘‘ JOURNAL,” Vol. LXXVIII., p. 570. 








it is suggested, might be of concrete. There is less wear of the 
trough with conveyors of the tray or plate pattern; but Mr, 
Zimmer is of opinion that as the hot coke rests upon the plates 
they become damaged by local heating, which is transmitted 
detrimentally to the chains. The advantages of Hadfield man. 
ganese cast steel as a suitable material for hot-coke conveyors 
are pointed out, but in rather a lukewarm way (if the expression 
may be allowed); and the questionable limitation is added that 
“it should not be employed when likely to be exposed directly to 
the action of the hot coke.”’” We know of some cases where this 
material has been so directly used with successful results. 

Descriptions and drawings are given in the paper of eleven 
hot-coke conveyors ; six are of the tray or carrying type; four of 
the push-plate pattern; and one—that made by West’s Gas 
Improvement Company, Limited—is labelled an intermediate 
or combination type of conveyor, as its wide chain partly carries 
and partly pushes the coke. The six selected conveyors of the 
first category are those of the New Conveyor Company, Limited; 
Messrs. Graham, Morton, and Co.; of Mr. F. D. Marshall (de- 
scribed as “of the Copenhagen Gas-Works’’); of Mr. G. A, 
Bronder, of New York; and two in connection with coke-ovens— 
one at Dumbrick Pavell, and the other known as the Miller, from 
the name of its designer, Mr. Joseph Miller, of the Matthias 
Colliery, Essen, Germany. These last two conveyors were de- 
scribed and illustrated in Mr. Zimmer’s book on “ The Mechanical 
Handling of Material;” and the “ JourNAL” has already given 
accounts of the other conveyors mentioned, the references to which 
are set out below. 

The four push-plate hot-coke conveyors mentioned by Mr. 
Zimmer are the Wild, the De Brouwer, the Merz, and Dempster’s. 
Of these the first-named may be new to our readers. It consists, 
as will be seen from the accompanying illustration, of a sub- 
stantial trough, in steel or cast iron, 2 feet to 2 ft. 6 in. wide and 










































































Elevation. 


Cross Section at A. 


Wild’s Hot=-Coke Conveyor. 


g inches deep. It may be supported 9n the top of spherically- 
shaped cast-iron brackets, the return-strand running immediately 
underneath along the inside of the segments. The brackets also 
carry the lines of rails upon which the rollers run, and are outside 
the trough altogether. Chains with links at 12 inches pitch are 
fastened to the rollers, and on every second link is a push-plate 
or scraper, which hangs down into the trough from arms fixed 
over it and connected on to the roller-axles. The rollers are 
6 inches diameter, flanged, and 13 inches wide on the face. The 
other three conveyors mentioned are so well known as to need 
no further description; and Mr. H. J. Toogood’s equalizing-gear 
for ensuring uniformity of speed in conveyor-chains, which Mr. 
Zimmer describes, has also been fully illustrated in the “ JourNAL,” 
in addition to having been examined by many during the Earl’s 
Court Gas Exhibition. So also the West hot-coke conveyor calls 
for no comment from us at this period of its manufacture and 
adoption. 

Among the modifications and improvements to the original 
De Brouwer conveyor mentioned by Mr. Zimmer, it is rather 
strange to find no notice of the work of its leading exponents, 
Messrs. W. J. Jenkins and Co., Limited. We know that it is a 
difficult and invidious task for a writer to make selections of 
manufacturers’ plants; but we do think that, if an author essays 
to give an account of the “ mechanical handling of hot coke,” by 
giving descriptions of various makers’ coveyors, instead of wholly 
describing plants erected, he should let it be clearly understood 
that there are other manufacturers of hot-coke conveyors besides 
those mentioned by him. We ourselves would have included 
Messrs. Graham, Morton, and Co. among the makers of hot-coke 
conveyors of the push-plate type, for we believe their first con- 
veyor at the Leeds Gas-Works was on this system, and that it 
proved very successful. Also we should like to have seen some 
mention of such firms as Messrs. Edgar Allen and Co., Limited, 
Messrs. Blake, Barclay, and Co., the Chain Belt Engineering 
Company, Drakes Limited, and Messrs. Gibbons Bros., Limited, 
to name some few among other makers of such specialities whose 
work finds no recognition in Mr. Zimmer’s paper. Such omis- 
sions we quite recognize may be the outcome of the form in which 
Mr. Zimmer has cast his contribution to the Institution of Civil 
Engineers; but we think it would have been better had a wider 
selection of installations been made. Thus there is no word as to 
the method of carrying hot coke in buckets swung on a suspended 








* See ‘‘ JOURNAL,”’ Vol. LXXXI., p. 551. 
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rail, such as we believe has for some time been in use at the 
Mulhouse Gas-Works.* Also, had actual plants been described, 
place might have been found for the excellent system of cable- 
hauled tip-waggons in use at the Old Kent Road Gas-Works and 
elsewhere ; instead of which all Mr. Zimmer says is that “ endless- 
rope haulage has been employed, and in some cases small loco- 
motives have been used. For large gas-works these methods are 
altogether inadequate.” This surely cannot be a correct state- 
ment of fact, in view of the large works we have named, and 
bearing in mind the system so long and so successfully in vogue 
in Glasgow. Mention of big works also reminds us that coke 
plants are now working in London at the Gaslight and Coke 
Company’s stations at Bromley, Fulham, Kensal Green, Shore- 
ditch, and Nine Elms. 

We have, however, said enough to show the contents of Mr. 
Zimmer’s paper, and will now conclude by giving the list of 
references to descriptive articles which have appeared in the 
“JouRNAL” on hot-coke conveying during the past ten years. 
Summaries of patent specifications are not included. 


Vol. Page. 

De Brouwer Conveyor at Bruges, Photographs of. 67 23 
De Brouwer Patent . . . « « «© «+ « «© « « GB 1235 
De Brouwer Conveyor at Fontainebleau and St. 

Quentin Gas-Wores . . 1 6s © s+ + «© © © JE 887 
De Brouwer Conveyor at the Crystal Palace Gas- { 202 

a ee a es ok eel see 
De Brouwer’s Coke Conveyance and Treatment at 

ee ak a ee a ee eee eo Re - Oe 
De Brouwer Conveyor at the Wakefield Gas-Works 78 1449 
Fair Play for the De Brouwer Conveyor . o « 3B. eats 
Criticisms on the De Brouwer Conveyor at the 

Zurich Gas-Works. (By Mr. Archibald Little). 79 342 
Improvements in the De Brouwer Conveyor . . 79 766 
Merz Conveyor at the Cassel Gas-Works. . . . 80 31 
West’s Conveyor at the Gaythorn Gas-Works . . 72 756 
Mr. Charles Hunt’s Conveyor, erected by West’s 

Gas Improvement Company, Limited, at the 

Windsor Street Gas-Works, Birmingham. . . 80 676 
West’s Improved Coke-Conveyor . . .. . . 80 1622 
Graham, Morton, and Co.’s Conveyor (push-plate 

Se ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee, ; ee 
Graham, Morton, and Co.’s Conveyor (push-plate 

ok ge ee ee a ee ee ee 
Graham, Morton, and Co.’s Conveyor (tray type) 

at Nanterre . oe ee a ee a ee a 
Little’s Coke-Conveyor. . . . . +. « «© « « 7Q 1030 
Holland’s Rollers for Conveyors. . . .. . . go 580 
Bronder’s Bucket Hot-Coke Conveyor. oe oe 
R. Dempster and Sons’ Conveyor at Heckmond- ng {1525 

Ne oe ee ee eee eee ee 
It. Dempster and Sons’ Conveyor at Shrewsbury . 83 28 & 30 
kt. Dempster and Sons’ ‘‘ Tipit ’’ Gravity- Bucket 

ee a a a ee ee ee a 
RK, Dempster and Sons’ Equalizing Spur-Gear for 

Ln 6s we es « &€ &@€ @ «se os « Oe ee 
Marshall’s Hot-Coke Conveyor. . .... . 88 587 
Bamag-Marshall Conveyor .... .. . . 90 25 
Mr. E, A. Harman on ‘'Gas-Works Macbinery.”’ 

(Mr. Hack’s Coke Plant at Birmingham). . . 71 1316 
Mr. Gilbert Little on ‘‘The Automatic Manipu- 

OE i a a a a, ee! 
M. Laurain on ‘‘ Mechanical Conveyance of Coke’’ 78 570 


The above are “ JoURNAL” articles to which we have had 
occasion to refer in connection with this subject of hot-coke 
conveyors. It is possible that it is not an absolutely complete 
list of all the references that might be found; but we thought a 
summary of those we had recently come across might not be 
without its utility. There are, of course, many other articles 
dealing with elevating and conveying plant generally; but the 
above refer to hot-coke conveying. 


* See “ JouRNAL,”’ Vol. LXXIIL., p. 660. 
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We learn from Mr. Octavius Thomas, the Hon. Secretary of 
the Wales and Monmouthshire District Institution of Gas Engi- 
neers and Managers,: that the next meeting of members will be 
held at Swansea, on Wednesday, the 5th prox. It may be 
remembered that at the annual meeting in May it was resolved 
to meet in Swansea next month, in view of the celebration by Mr. 
Thornton Andrews of his jubilee, and that this gentleman ex- 
pressed the pleasure it would give him to receive the members. 


_ An interesting incident took place on Friday, the 27th ult., 
in the Board-room of the Aldershot Gas and Water Company. 
The day was the anniversary of the election of Mr. A. F. Wilson, 
the Chairman, to the Board 25 years ago—on July 27, 1881; and 
the Directors took the opportunity of presenting him with a 
handsome silver cigar-box, suitably engraved, as a memento of 
the occasion. Mr. Arthur Brown, the Deputy-Chairman, on 
behalf of the Directors, congratulated Mr. Wilson on his suc- 
cessful connection with the Company, and wished him a con- 
tinuance of good health and service with them. Mr. Wilson ex- 
pressed his pleasure at the kind appreciation and thought of 
his co-Directors; and, in returning thanks, said he had been 
taken by surprise. Nevertheless, that was to him one of the 
proudest moments of his life; and he would value the handsome 
present not only for its intrinsic value, but as a token of the good 
feeling emanating from the Directors of the Company with which 
he had been so long associated. 








AN IMPROVED METHOD OF OPERATION 
WITH VERTICAL RETORTS. 


By H. P. Bett, M.A., F.C.S. 


Considerable attention has lately been directed to the use of 
vertical retorts, and evidence has been given of the advantages— 
in respect of both efficiency and saving of labour—which may 
result from their use. Bell’s patent (No. 6794 of 1905) relates not 
to a method of setting, but to a method of operating vertical 
retorts, which is calculated to increase these advantages. The 
main feature of the method is that, instead of coke being removed 
from the retorts and transferred to a gas-producer, each of the 
retorts is made to serve in turn as a gas-producer—yielding poor 
gas for heating the other retorts. The labour needed for hand- 
ling fuel will consequently be reduced to a minimum; and, owing 
to the higher temperature which will prevail in the retorts, there 
will be a greater output of gas, and a smaller output of tar, 
together with the possibility of an increased make of water gas, 
if required. The transport of hot coke, which is. avoided, is 
usually a troublesome business, and involves a loss of heat which 
is in some cases very considerable. | 
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Diagram showing the Retorts and Connections. 
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Diagram showing the Method of Operation. 





The arrangement of the plant is shown in the first diagram. It 
is only a diagram, and does not represent the construction of the 
plant. A group of not less than three retorts is used; but each 
of the retorts shown in the diagram may represent a row of retorts 
with similar connections. 

The gas outlet of each retort can communicate with any one of 
three passages, but with only one at a time. One of these 
passages leads to the foul-gas main; a second leads to the com- 
bustion chamber which surrounds the next retort or the next row 
of retorts; the third leads to the bottom of the next retort or row 
of retorts. In the same way, the outlet from each combustion 
chamber can communicate with any one of three passages, which 
lead (1) to a chimney, (2) to the combustion chamber of the next 
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retort or row of retorts, and (3) to the bottom of the retort to 
which the combustion chamber belongs. Communication is 
opened to each of these passages in turn; so that the plant is 
worked in a cycle of three stages. 

The arrangement of the connections at each stage is shown in the 
second diagram, in which only those connections are shown which 
are in use at any particular stage. Ateach stage, one of the retorts 
P is acting asagas-producer. Air—heated by passing through the 
combustion chamber—enters the bottom of the retort, and pro- 
ducer gas passes from the top to the combustion chamber of the 
next retort, where it is mixed with air and wholly or partially 
burnt. It then passes to the combustion chamber of the third 
retort, where it receives a further supply of air, and its combus- 
tion is completed ; and finally it passes off to the chimney. On 
the way to the chimney, it may, of course, be used for heating air, 
raising steam, &c. Carbonization is carried on in the other two 
retorts. 

Coal is charged into the first of these—that is to say, the retort 
which is, for the time being, second of the whole series; and 
the gas from this passes through the third retort before going to 
the gas-main. When the connections are changed over to 
the next stage of the cycle, the third retort becomes first of 
the series, and acts as a gas-producer; carbonization continues 
in the second retort, which becomes third ; and a charge of coal for 
carbonization is put into the first retort, which becomes second of 
the series. In this way, the fresh coal is heated, not only through 
the sides of the retort, but also by the hot coke below it, which 
has been raised to a high temperature by being blown up with 
air, just as the coke in a water-gas plant is blown up. This coke 
is also (owing to its high temperature) in the most favourable con- 
dition for the manufacture of water gas. Steam inlets are not 
shown in the diagrams; but steam would be admitted to all three 
retorts in the manner usual with vertical retorts. 

If the whole of the coke is made into producer gas, the quan- 
tity of this gas will be considerably in excess of that which is re- 
quired for heating the retorts. Part of the producer gas will, 
therefore, be available for power generation, or a part of the coke 
may be, from time to time, withdrawn from the retorts—preferably 
from that one which is at the time last of the series, and is at a 
lower temperature than the others. 

In order that the changes of connection between the retorts 
and combustion chambers may be made quickly and easily, it 
will be necessary to use a three-way valve, which is not a usual 
feature of gas plant. It is suggested that this should take the 
form of a revolving disc or circular damper having a single 
opening in it, which would give communication to each one in 
turn of three openings behind the disc. If this disc were made 
of iron, it would be necessary (in order to prevent buckling) to 
make it hollow, so as to allow of water cooling, and this might be 
inconvenient and expensive. A disc of fire-brick would be likely 
to crack ; but a suitable tough and durable material can be made 
of fibrous asbestos cemented together with fire-clay, silica, or 
other similar substance. A material, which would be well adapted 
to the purpose, is manufactured commercially of asbestos and 
silica under the name of “ Uralite.” Such a valve would not, of 
course, be perfectly gas-tight ; but the leakage would only produce 
an addition of perhaps 1 per cent. of carbonic oxide to the gas, 
and this could easily be allowed for by regulating the admission 
of steam to the retorts. 

The valves can, of course, be geared together so that they can 
all be turned at the same time, and the passages from the 
separate retorts of each row could be connected together so that 
only one set of valves would be needed for each row of retorts. 
The mixture of producer gas with illuminating gas, which is par- 
ticularly advantageous where power gas is required, can easily be 
made with this plant. 

From the gas outlet of each retort, two adjacent passages lead 
—one to the next retort and the other to its combustion chamber. 
If these passages are separated by a sliding partition or damper, 
the producer gas from the first retort can be made to pass to the 
second retort instead of to its combustion chamber, or it may be 
divided between the two in such proportions as may be desired. 
In this case there will be less, if any, producer gas or coke avail- 
able for use outside the plant. 

The passage of the gas from the second retort through the 
third retort at each stage will result in the breaking-down of part 
of the tar, so that more gas and less tar will be made. The extent 
of this breaking-down will depend upon the temperature in the 
third retort. It will be at its greatest if the temperature is kept 
high by using small charges of coal with fairly frequent changes 
from one stage to the next; and this is likely to be particularly 
advantageous in small gas-works, where the quantity of residuals 
is not large enough to make their recovery really profitable. 

For the same reason, the plant can be used to enrich the gas 
with petroleum, &c., without additional apparatus. The enrich- 
ing material can be introduced with the coal into the second 
retort of the series ; and the hydrocarbons which distil over will 
be broken down and gasified in passing through the hot fuel in the 
third retort, which will perform the functions of the superheater 
or regenerator used in making oil gas. 

The saving of heat and of labour seems likely to make the use 
of this method advantageous in gas-works of all sizes. Thelabour 
required for moving the valves is, of course, insignificant. It 
could be done by the men who charge the retorts. If the circular 
form of valve referred to above is adopted, all six valves—one to 








each row of retorts and one to each row of combustion chambers 
—can be geared together and operated by the movement of a 
single wheel. 

The method allows of very great variation of the composition 
of the gas made. If no steam is admitted, pure illuminating gas 
will be produced; but a large quantity of steam can be used for 
making water gas, since the plant is capable of generating far 
more heat than is usually required for gas making. At the same 
time, the gas can be diluted to any extent with producer gas ; and 
by drawing off the whole of the gas from all three retorts, an 
economical power gas can be made without wasting the natural 
gas of the coal. This last feature renders the plant particularly 
suitable for use in engineering and metallurgical works. 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. W. H. Apams, the Engineer and Manager of the Gosport 
Gas Company, has been appointed Manager of the Bilston Gas 
Company, in succession to the late Mr. J. S. Reeves. Mr. Adams 
obtained the position at Gosport for some years held by Mr. 
G. B. Irons. 

The friends in this country of Mr. J. C. Watson, the Engineer 
and General Manager of the Oriental Gas Company, Limited, 
will share our gratification at learning that the Lieut.-Governor 
of Bengal has been pleased to appoint him an Honorary Magis- 
trate of the Sealdah Police Court in Calcutta. 


Mr. JAMEs Dickson, the General Foreman at the Dunfermline 
Gas-Works, has been appointed Manager of the Kelty Gas- 
Works. Mr. Dickson obtained his early training for the gas pro- 
fession in the gas-works at Forfar, where he remained five years, 
leaving to take the position of Outdoor Superintendent to the 
Broughty Ferry Gas Commissioners. He left their service to 
undertake similar duties for the Dunfermline Gas Corporation. 
From this position he was promoted eighteen months ago to 
that of General Foreman. He attended special classes in “ Gas 
Analysis as Applied to Gas-Works” in the University College, 
Dundee ; and he holds first-class ordinary and honours grade 
certificates in “‘Gas Manufacture.” Last year he was awarded 
the first gold medal presented by the Eastern District of the 
Scottish Junior Gas Association for his paper entitled “ Notes on 
the Present-Day Conditions of Distribution and Sale of Coal 
Gas.” Mr. Dickson has always taken a keen interest in the suc- 
cess of the Junior Association, and is this year’s President of the 
Eastern Division. 








OBITUARY. 


We regret to learn, through the “ Journal fiir Gasbeleuchtung,” 
of the death, on the 16th ult., of Herr Gustav GROHMANN, the 
Manager of the gas, water, and electricity works of the town of 
Diisseldorf. Deceased was a Knight of the German Order of 
the Crown, in the third class, and had for years been a very 
active member of the Council and of various technical Com- 
mittees of the German Association of Gas and Water Engineers. 
He had nearly completed his sixty-eighth year when his death, at 
Tannenhof, near Liittringhausen, terminated a long and painful 
illness. 








The Indebtedness of London. 

A return has been prepared by the Statistical Officer of the 
London County Council (Mr. E. J. Harper) relating to the debt of 
the various London Local Authorities, showing for each Metro- 
politan Boroigh and Poor Law Union the debt outstanding at 
the end of the year 1904-5, and the annual charge on the rates in 
that year in respect of such debt, together with an analysis of the 
total debt of London according to the nature of the services for 
which loans have been raised. The debt of the Metropolitan 
Water Board now appears as a part of the debt of London, and 
is responsible for an increase of £37,476,522 in the debt outstand- 
ing; this amount being London’s rateable proportion of the total 
net debt of the Board, which on March 31, 1905, amounted to 
£45,943.557- The return shows that the total net debt of London 
on that date was £103,237,454, of which £48,297,619, or 46°8 per 
cent., was in respect of tramways, workmen’s dwellings, water 
supply, electric lighting, and certain other revenue-producing 
services, the annual charges for which are for the most part met 
out of the revenue from such services. The total annual charge 
for the year 1904-5 for interest and repayment in respect of the 
entire net debt amounted to £5,296,816, of which £3,882,408 was 
met out of the rates, and the balance—/1,414,408, or 26°7 per 
cent.—from the earnings of revenue-producing services. The 
total net debt, excluding the debt of the Metropolitan Water 
Board, has increased by £4,522,406, or 7} per cent., as compared 
with an increase of £3,306,425, or 5°7 per cent., in the previous 
year. Of the total increase, £2,916,606, or 643 per cent., was 10 
respect of the remunerative undertakings. The percentage of 
the total net debt to the rateable value has increased from 153°53 
to 254°30, or, excluding the debt of the Water Board, to 163'09. 
The total charge on the rates has increased by £240,022, or 6°6 
per cent., compared with an increase of £243,024, or 7'1 per cent., 
on the previous year. The equivalent rate in the pound of the 
charge has increased from ts. 9°74d. to 1s. 10°90d. 
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FILLING BALLOONS AT THE READING GAS-WORKS. 





In the “ JouRNAL” last week (p. 305), we gave a few particulars 
of an interesting event—unprecedented, so far as we are aware, 
in the history of gas supply—which took place at the Reading 


Gas-Works on Saturday, the 28th ult. It was the filling, for the 
Aero Club, of six balloons to take part in a “ hare and hounds” 
race. Owing to a high wind prevailing, the race could not come 
off; but, as already recorded, all the balloons ascended in view of 
a large concourse of persons. The portion of the gas-works where 
the balloons were filled was reserved for the Chairman (Mr. J. 
Okey Taylor) and Directors of the Company, the aéronauts, and 
a number of ladies and gentlemen, including the Mayor and 
Mayoress (Mr. and Mrs. E. Jackson), to whom invitations had 
been extended. The Secretary of the Company (Mr. A. Canning 
Williams) and the Engineer and Manager (Mr. Douglas H. Helps, 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E.) were present—the latter having carried out 
all the arrangements for filling the balloons. It is in these that 
our readers will be specially interested, and therefore we are 
pleased to give the following particulars supplied by Mr. Helps. 
In order to fill the balloons as quickly as possible, Mr. Helps 
placed an 8-inch saddle-piece on the 18-inch main which runs up 
the right-hand side of the Company’s road; thismain having been 
connected some two years ago both with the inlet and outlet of 
the gasholders. From the saddle-piece a short length of 8-inch 
pipe, with an 8-inch valve, was carried along the ground, and 
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The Filling Process—Second Stage. 





THE USE OF TAR FOR ROADS. 





As mentioned when noticing last week the paper read by Mr. 
D. W. Tooms at the meeting of the South-East of Ireland Gas 
Association on the 23rd ult., the subject of the use of tar for im- 
proving road surfaces is receiving considerable attention. This 
will be evident from the subjoined particulars. 


At arecent meeting of the Association of Municipal and County 
Engineers, the Borough Engineer of Scarborough (Mr. H. W. 
Smith) read a paper in the course of which he described his 
method of making up the surface of a road by the aid of gas tar. 
The foundation consists of 3 inches of sand, upon which are laid 
7 inches of local sandstone or broken bricks, hand paved, all 
interstices being filled in with a layer of gravel 3 inches thick. 
This formation is consolidated and shaped with either a heavy 
horse roller or a light 8-ton steam-roller, when it is ready to receive 
the tar paving, which consists of three coats. The first is com- 
posed of local limestone broken to a 13-inch gauge, and thoroughly 
dried. After all moisture has been driven off, the stone is mixed, 
while hot, with cold gas tar, brought from the works, in the propor- 
tions of about 56 lbs. to 1 tonofstone. It is then deposited in heaps 
ready for use, and is better for being kept two or three months. 
This remark applies to all classes of tarred stone. The second 
coat is composed of water-worn gravel from the beach, screened 
to 1j-inch gauge, and prepared as follows: A layer of gravel about 
5 inches thick is put on to hot plates and covered by 1} inches 
of screened gas-works cinders about 1 inch thick; then another 
5 inches of gravel is laid, covered with a thin layer of cinders— 
the whole being about 12 inches thick. When the material is 
thoroughly dry, it is turned over, mixed, and tarred as above— 
about 14 cwt. of tar to 1 ton of material. The finishing coat is a 
mixture of fine gravel and ashes, both screened to 5-16 inch. 
About 5 inches of gravel is first put on to the hot plates, covered 
with 3 inches of ashes, then another layer of 5 inches of gravel, 


and a further covering of 3 inches of ashes—in all 16 inches thick. | 





from it two branch 6-inch pipes were taken, so that two balloons 
could be filled simultaneously. In the early hours of Saturday 
morning, Mr. Helps was able to obtain some interesting figures 
with reference to the discharge of gas at various pressures from 
these mains. The inflation of the balloon “ Enchantress” (50,000 
cubic feet capacity) was commenced at 4.45 a.m., and was com- 
pleted in 50 minutes, although a 6-inch valve regulating the supply 
of gas to it was only partially opened; for Messrs. Spencer Bros., 
the well-known aéronauts, were unable to manipulate the skin 
and network of the balloon fast enough if the valve was fully 
opened. Mr. Helps believes he could have filled it in some 20 to 
25 minutes, so far as the supply of gas was concerned. He after- 
wards filled the “ Zenith” and the “ Venus” (capacity 42,000 and 
43,000 cubic feet respectively) simultaneously, the time occupied 
being 47 minutes, and then the other three. Mr. Spencer said he 
had never before seen balloons filled so expeditiously. This 
must have been very gratifying to Mr. Helps and his staff. 

The accompanying illustrations, which are reproductions of 
photographs taken by Mr. A. Wyles, of Reading, show the balloons 
at the second stage of filling and as fully inflated ready for the 
ascent. In both illustrations, the pipes specially laid for the occa- 
sion are to be seen. The first balloon left the works at 1.10 p.m.; 
and the others all made very successful ascents before 2 o’clock. 
As mentioned last week, the total quantity of gas used for filling 
the six balloons was about 260,000 cubic feet. 











The Balloons Fully Inflated. 











When dry, it is turned over and thoroughly mixed, and then 
incorporated with tar in the proportion of 2 cwt. of tar to 1 ton of 
material. Each coat is well rolled in with an 8-ton roller as it is 
laid on, and the finished surface is sprinkled with local limestone 
chippings, which considerably brighten the appearance of the 
road. The total finished thickness when rolled averages about 
44 inches. After an interval of twelve months, or sooner, if re- 
quired, in about the months of May and June, in fine weather, 
when the road surface has absorbed the heat of the sun, the sur- 
face is painted over with cold tar, sprinkled with fine gravel and 
limestone chips, and rolled with a steam-roller. This process is 
repeated every two or three years, as necessary, and is the main 
factor in extending the life of the road. The cost per square yard 
of a roadway of this class (without foundation) is about 2s. 6d. 
The cost of tarring and dusting (including such slight repairs as 
may be necessary) is about 13d. per square yard. The author 
did not claim for this form of tar-paved roadway that it was 
superior to a similar roadway constructed of properly tarred 
limestone broken to a gauge, but drew the attention of the mem- 
bers to it on account of its low cost, and as showing that it is 
possible to produce a satisfactory roadway from material which 
cannot be described as ideal for the purpose. 

At the last congress of the Royal Sanitary Institute, Mr. A. P. I. 
Cotterell read a paper on “ Macadamized Raads and Dust,” in 
the course of which he said the dust nuisance had been success- 
fully tackled by coating newly-rolled metalling with boiling tar 
and pitch. Immediately after the road is formed, the mixture of 
tar and pitch is applied in a flat stream from a watering-pot. It 
is then dressed with fine flint grit, and allowed to stand a day 
or two for consolidation before the traffic passes over it. Even 
with Mendip limestone, which is notorious for giving off dust, 
this methed has been found to be successful. Another way of 
overcoming the dust question was, he said, the use of tarred 
macadam, which had been tried for some years with more or 
less successful results. The tar, as in the previous case, 1s ap- 
plied hot; the slag being also heated to dryness. In the dis- 
cussion upon the paper, Mr. C. E. Nichols, of Folkestone, described 
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what had been done there with regard to the tar-painting of roads, 
and said it had been so successful that he intended to adopt it 
for all the roads of the town. It prevented dust, and was cheaper. 
He used ordinary tar alone. Mr. Wheeler, of Eastwood, also 
instanced some roads that had been treated with tar macadam 
which had been down four years, and would last another five. 
The cost for two years worked out at 16s. 2d. for the tar macadam 
as against 24s.for granite. Mr. Martin, of Eastbourne, advocated 
the treatment of the roads with a thick coat of tar and pitch, and 
afterwards the spreading over of some well-slaked lime, and then 
coarse sand or gravel. Mr. H. Baldwin, of Coalville, also advo- 
cated the addition of lime in the preparation of tar macadam. 
Mr. Mawbey, of Leicester, said that in former days he found 
the addition of lime to the pitch and tar made an excellent damp 
course. 

Laying dust on macadam roads with heavy tar oil has been 
accomplished with considerable success in the Southall- Norwood 
(Middlesex) district. About the middle of last May, gooo square 
yards of granite macadam were treated with waste tar oil. The 
road was first thoroughly swept and all dust removed; then the 
liquid was applied to the surface from an ordinary sprinkling- 
wagon, and well brushed in by manual labour. Since the first 
application, sprinkling with water has been unnecessary; and 
according to a communication made to the Surveyor by Mr. 
Reginald Brown, the Engineer of the district, the road surface 
was as good two months afterwards as at the time of the appli- 
cation. . A number of branch roads have also been treated to 
give the liquid a fair trial. The results have been very satisfac- 
tory, as it is said that the dust has been laid ; the noise of vehicular 
traffic is considerably modified; and the road surface is preserved, 
and after rain its appearance is that of a tar-macadam road—at 
much less cost than the latter. 

The Deputy-Surveyor to the Glamorganshire County Council 
(Mr. G. A. Phillips) recently reported to the Roads and Bridges 
Committee that an experiment of tarring a section of the main 
road for laying the dust was commenced on the 12th of June. 
The length of road treated was 923 lineal yards on the Bridgend 
and Port Talbot road. The effect,so far as it had been observed 
during the brief period since the work had been done, was con- 
sidered satisfactory. It was perhaps a little early to base any 
recommendation upon the short experience of this method of 
treating the roads, but it certainly presented itself as one of the 
most efficient and economical ways of dealing with the dust 
nuisance, complaints of which had been received from various 
parts of the county. It appeared, from the discussion which 
ensued, that a similar experiment had been tried at Cowbridge 
with satisfactory results. In the Cowbridge area there was a 
county road, and the Town Council offered to tar it free of cost to 
the couuty if the Committee gave them permission to do so. 
The Committee readily accepted the offer. 

In a recent communication to the “ Daily Mail,” Mr. J. H. 
Elder-Duncan, the Editor of the “ Municipal Engineer’s Speci- 
fication,” deals with the subject of “The Dust Nuisance and a 
Possible New Cure.” After indicating the weak point in road 
making, and showing that there is no virtue in the watering-cart, 
the author turned to the consideration of palliatives, the use of 
which, he said, showed a gradual progression of ideas towards 
tar; and the results achieved by treatment with this material had 
been very encouraging. But it required reliable climatic con- 
ditions for certain success, which were seldom in evidence in this 
country. The author continued: 


From the merely palliative treatment of tarring the surface, we come 
to the utilization of tar in the actual construction of the road. Tar 
macadam is no new thing ; but its use for road-making is quite modern. 
For road work the stone must be hard and tough, and by reason of 
these qualities the penetration of the tar into the stone is exceedingly 
small. Practically there is only a surface coating, which minimizes to 
some extent the abrasive action of the stones on one another, affords 
some cementitious aid to resist the suction of the motor wheels, and, for 
a time, waterproofs thestone. But a large amount of interstitial space 
still exists in the finished road; and this leaves a way open to the 
action and damaging effect of water. The great value of the tar lies in 
reducing the abrasive action which produces the dust. What is 
apparently wanted is an elastic and yet tough waterproof binder to fill 
up all the interstices of the road, prevent the abrasive action, and give 
the maximum resistance to the suction of the motor wheels. More- 
over, such a binder must be cheap. Such an article is, I believe, at 
last obtainable. Some months ago I had brought to my notice a new 
road-making materia] in the shape of a binder to be used with the 
ordinary road metal. Of this I anticipate great things. Its bases are 
heavy oil and tar in definite proportions, mixed with certain waste 
products which are obtainable in great quantities all over the kingdom. 
These substances are very absorptive of the tar mixture—to the extent 
of over 30 per cent.—and with this binder it will be possible to get 
more of the valuable tar into the road than has hitherto been the case. 
The binder would be best applied to the road when it was being con- 
structed ; but it could also be applied when the road was being repaired. 


At a recent meeting of the Essex County Council, the Chief 
Surveyor reported that, with a view to minimize the dust nuisance 
caused by motor cars, experimental lengths of road surface had 
been treated with coal tar brushed into the road and covered 
with a mixture of sand and lime. The preparation proved very 
efficient for keeping down the dust; but in wet weather the sur- 
face became transformed into a sticky slush, which, however, 
quickly settled down again in dry weather. The cost amounted 
to about £60 per mile. 
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In order to cope with the dust nuisance in that part of Surrey 
which comes within the jurisdiction of the Farnham Rural Coun- 
cil, they have carried out extensive experiments with tar dressing, 
which, it is reported, have proved very satisfactory. At their last 
meeting the Council considered a suggestion that the whole of 
the roads in their district—180 miles—should be treated with a 
dust preventive ; and it was pointed out that this would involve an 
expenditure of 11,000. It was eventually decided to send a cir- 
cular letter to all the Councils in the county of Surrey, asking if 
they would be willing to join in a conference, or would give expres- 
sion to their opinions as to the best remedies to adopt to abate 
the dust nuisance. 

In a leading article in “The Times” on the 26th ult., dealing 
with the report of the Royal Commission on Motor Cars, refer- 
ence was made to the tarring of roads to prevent dust; and the 
writer put at from £40 to £50 per mile the annual cost of laying 
an 18-feet road with tar macadam. This brought a letter from 
Mr. Herbert Maxwell, who thinks the amount suggested is in 
excess of what is required. He points out that, assuming the 
prime cost of laying tar macadam is as stated, the work has not 
to be done de novo each year. He says a short experimental 
length of this material laid down between Pont Street and 
Lennox Gardens three or four years ago still carries a good 
surface, though the daily traffic over it is considerable. but 
even if the expense should be as stated in the article, he asks 
how it compares with that of daily watering. In running down 
to Egham one day lately (19 miles), he observed that every yard 
of the road had been watered. For the greater part of the 
distance this road was plain macadam, which suffers seriously 
from watering. The water cuts channels and washes out the 
binding, causing a necessity for frequent repair and reconstruc- 
tion at short intervals, whereas the tar macadam requires no 
watering, and lasts far longer than plain macadam. If the cost 
of the two systems were taken over (say) ten years, Mr. Maxwell 
thinks probably the balance would not be found in favour of 
plain macadam. 

Mr. W. H. Schofield, the County Surveyor for Lancashire, 
who has been making some experiments in the prevention of 
dust upon roads, has issued some interesting preliminary notes 
in a report to the County Council. The experimerfts, which had 
been conducted throughout England, consisted of (1) palliatives ; 
(2) painting the road surface with tar preparation; (3) some 
form of tar macadam; and (4) armouring a macadam road with 
random granite paving. The cost of palliative dust-laying in 
treating a macadamized carriage-way 8 yards wide for an aver- 
age summer season would be from £35 to £40 per mile; and 
Mr. Schofield does not think it adds anything to the length of 
life of the road. Tar painting, according to his experience, costs 
from £85 to £100 per mile, and the life varies considerably, 
depending upon the weight and class of the traffic. The results 
from tar macadam made from iron slag were not very satis- 
factory in three different districts; and the experience gained 
from other experiments pointed to the fact that the cost was 
from 20 to 30 per cent. in excess of an ordinary granite mac- 
adam, though there was probably a somewhat longer life. 











Pitch and Coal-Tar Bricks. 


An invention patented in France by MM. Monicole and Dupont 
relating to the manufacture and use of artificial materials (more 
especially light ones) for masonry party walls, ceilings, waterproof 
facings, and all structures where hollow or solid bricks of any 
form are actually utilized, is of especial interest at the present 
time. The material is produced as follows: Coke dust crushed 
to the fineness of river sand is placed in a cast or sheet iron 
vessel, and then heated slightly with an addition of 20 per cent. 
of pitch and io per cent. of coal tar, according to the required 
object and degree of impermeability. This material, well mixed 
and reduced to the form of paste, is placed in moulds, where 
it is heavily compressed by hydraulic power, or simply in a press, 
according to the dimensions of the objects. Though the material 
thus obtained is uninflammable, its fireproof qualities can, it is 
said, be increased by previously treating the coke dust with milk 
of lime. The product is very light, and weighs about one-third of 
an ordinary brick. It makes it possible to reduce the section of 
joists in floors, especially when the bricks are utilized for ceilings. 
This material can be employed either with or without metallic 
strengthening. If used, it may consist of iron or steel wire, laid 
according to the strain the brick has to support, or the ordinary 
grids of commerce. 


-_— 
—_— 





The Home Secretary has appointed a Committee to inquire 
into the probable economic effect of a limit of eight hours to the 
working day of coal miners. The Chairman is Mr. W. Russell 
Rea, M.P., and the members are: Sir Andrew Agnew, Bart.; Mr. 
S. H. Cox, Professor of Mining at the Royal College of Science ; 
Mr. J. W. Crombie, M.P.; Sir Robert Giffen, K.C.B., F.R.S.; the 
Right Hon. Lord Glantawe; and Mr. R. A. S. Redmayne, Pro- 
fessor of Mining at the Birmingham University. The Secretary 
is Mr. John J. Wills, of the Commercial, Labour, and Statistical 
Department of the Board of Trade. 
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BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF WATER-WORKS ENGINEERS. 





ANNUAL MEETING AT SCARBOROUGH—JULY 12 to 14, 1906. 


PAPER READ. 


GEOLOGY OF NORTH-EAST YORKSHIRE 
IN RELATION TO THE WATER SUPPLY OF THE DISTRICT. 


By C. Fox-Srraneways, F.G.S. 


It is proposed in the present paper to give a short sketch 
of the geology of that part of East Yorkshire lying north of 
the Wolds, with special reference to the water supply of the 
neighbourhood. 

The region comprising the north-eastern part of Yorkshire 
forms an isolated area cut off from the rest of the county by 
the broad valleys of the Tees and Ouse on the north and 
west, and separated from the Wolds and Holderness by the 
broad depression of the Vale of Pickering. It rises in a 
series of bold hills, whichattaina height of over 1300 feet above 
the sea, and which are composed of the clays and shales of 
the lias, the shales and sandstones of the lower oolites, the 
sandstones and limestones of the middle oolites, and the clays 
and shales of the upper oolites. These are now generally 
grouped under the comprehensive title of Jurassic rocks. 
From its general physical character, the area covered by 
these rocks may be divided into three, or at most four, dis- 
tricts, which correspond with the main geological divisions 
of the strata. [irstly, the low ground formed by the lias 
along the northern and western margins ; secondly, the high 
tract of land and swelling moorlands composed of the great 
estuarine and marine series of the lower oolite; thirdly, the 
tabular range of hills of the middle oolite, rising to the south 
of these in a bold escarpment, and forming an elevated plain, 
which curves round to the south along the Howardian Hills ; 
and, lastly, the low ground enclosed by these hills, in which 
the kimeridge clay crops out—the Vale of Pickering. 

The dip or inclination of the strata being mainly to the 
south and east, the lower of these divisions passes beneath 
the upper in regular succession ; so that we have the lowest 
beds, the lias, cropping out on the north and west, and passing 
beneath the great mass of lower oolites forming the principal 
moorland district. These, in turn, pass beneath the great 
tabular escarpment of the middle oolites, which are lost be- 
neath the mass of kimeridge clay filling the Vale of Picker- 
ing. ‘Thus these four districts are physically quite distinct 
from one another, and may be conveniently taken separately. 
The first includes a narrow tract of country, usually averag- 
ing about four miles broad, which lies at the foot of the 
oolite hills. It forms a low tract of land, constituting the 
Plain of Cleveland, which slopes gradually to the north from 
the steep escarpment of the Cleveland Hills to the banks of 
the Tees. Although the substratum of this district is formed 
by the lias, it is only along the flanks of the hills that these 
beds are exposed; the rest of the surface being entirely 
covered with boulder clay and gravel. 

Above this, the lower oolite rises in a bold escarpment, 
which, spreading to the south in a range of elevated moor- 
lands, produces a very different class of country. These 
hills, along their northern and western edge, attain a height 
averaging from 800 to 1400 feet above the sea, but are inter- 
sected by numerous deep valleys, along the sides of which 
the harder sandstones frequently stand out in lines of crags 
and bold cliffs that render the scenery very wild and roman- 
tic. The general surface of these moors, if they were not so 
frequently intersected by large valleys, would be wild and 
desolate in the extreme, and even now in many parts the 
cold soil, scattered over. with huge blocks of white silicious 
grit, has a very dreary and dismal aspect. This is, how- 
ever, soon dispelled when we come to the edge of one of 
the great valleys of the interior, and look down upon the 
ee slopes and snug homesteads nestled along their 
sides, 

The above style of scenery applies chiefly to the country 
south of the Esk. North of this valley the drift rises to a 
much greater elevation, and along the eastern and northern 
part of this district has completely altered its character. 


Here the old valleys have been mostly filled up and a uni- * 


form surface produced, which, although retaining the main 
features of the old preglacial contour, is now only broken by 
the narrow channels in which the present streams run. 


-_ 








The third district is that covered by the outcrop of the 
middle oolites. ‘This rises along the southern edge of that 
just described in a really bold escarpment, which, at Black 
Hambleton, attains a height of 1300 feet, but falls gradually 
towards the east to not more than 600 feet above sea level. 
It forms a great spreading tableland, of which the northern 
portion is moorland; but being composed of porous sand- 
stone, it is far drier than the moors, where the estuarine beds 
of the lower oolite crop out. ‘Towards the south the ground 
gradually declines, and higher beds come on, which, con- 
sisting principally of limestone, render the soil more fertile ; 
and it is consequently enclosed and cultivated. ‘The slope 
of the ground towards the Vale of Pickering is usually very 
regular; but where the beds are faulted up, as at Allerston, 
the change is more abrupt. 7 

This table-land is cut through by a series of profound 
gorges. That at Langdale is nearly 600 feet deep, and only 
half-a-mile wide at the summit, by which the rivers that 
gather their waters from the northern moorlands escape to 
join the main stream of the Derwent. ‘The sides of these 
valleys are usually clothed with plantations, which consi- 
derably add to their beauty. In some of the deeper gorges, 


where the lower parts are planted while the upper is left . 


open moorland, the contrast between the green foliage and 
the purple heather is very striking. At their western end 
these hills curve round, forming the lofty plateau of Hamble- 
ton, which, overlooking the Vale of York, terminates in the 
grand mural precipices of Whitestone Cliff and Roulston 
Scar, goo feet above the plain. On the south, these hills 
are sharply cut off by the peculiar faulted valley at Ample- 
forth. Beyond this, the middle oolites are again continued 
in an easterly direction to Malton, constituting what is 
known as the Howardian range of hills, a little to the east 
of which they pass beneath the escarpment of the chalk, and 
thus complete the third side of the horseshoe with which 
these ranges of hills enclose the Vale of Pickering. 

The fourth and remaining area into which we may divide 
the north-eastern part of Yorkshire is the great valley ex- 
tending from the foot of the Hambleton Hills at Helmsley 
to the sea coast at Filey. This depression, which is known 
as the Vale of Pickering, is enclosed on the north, west, and 
south by the ranges of hills just mentioned. It is drained 
by the Derwent and its tributary the Rye, which, curiously 
enough, instead of flowing out at the open end towards 
Filey, has cut through the oolite hills to the south of Malton. 
The eastern portion of this valley is nearly a level plain, 
composed of alluvial deposits. It is less than 100 feet 
above sea-level ; and, until improvements were made in the 
drainage, it was largely occupied by marshes. Towards the 
western end, the kimeridge clay rises up from beneath the 
alluvium and forms a series of low but prominent hills, 
which help to diversify the landscape. 

With the exception of the last, these several regions are 
separated from each other by the main features of the dis- 
trict. These occur where there is the greatest geological 
difference between succeeding strata—for instance, where 
a thick bed of porous sandstone succeeds to a considerable 
thickness of shale, by the weathering away of which the 
rock stands out in a bold feature overlooking the beds below. 
The thickest beds of shale are the lias and the Oxford clay ; 
and therefore it is just above their outcrop that we get the 
main features of the district. Where the Oxford clay 
becomes very thin, or dies out (as in the south-west), the 
calcareous grit and the Kellaways rock come together in 
one great feature, as at Whitestone Cliff and Roulston Scar ; 
while in the Howardian Hills, where all the beds are much 
thinner, the escarpments are on a smaller scale. 

In studying the rocks of this district in relation to their 
water-bearing capabilities, it will be observed that there are 
four principal horizons of permeable rocks, along the outcrop 
of whch rain will be collected, and (according to the lie and 
position of these beds with respect to the impermeable 
strata) will a greater or less amount of water be given out in 


_|. springs or retained in the rock for the supply of wells. The 


uppermost of these strata is the chalk, which forms the 
southern boundary of the Jurassic rocks along the eastern 
portion of the Vale of Pickering; but as the main mass of 
this formation lies beyond the limit of the district with which 
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we are now more immediately concerned, it is only the 
northern escarpment between Malton and the coast that we 
need briefly refer to. The chalk is noted for its power of 
absorbing water; and, on account of its greater thickness, 
it probably contains a larger supply than any other bed in 
this part of the county. Owing to the south-easterly dip of the 
strata, however, the greater part of the water contained in 
the chalk is carried away from the district. Still, a certain 
amount is thrown out by the underlying clays along the edge 
of the Vale of Pickering, which might be made available for 
places in the valley. Although many of these springs are, 
at their point of issue from the chalk, hidden by overlying 
sands and gravels, it is probable that many of the artesian 
wells of which we shall speak presently are supplied from 
this source. 

The next group of strata which has the greatest capability 
of absorbing water and furnishing powerful springs, is the 
corallian series—taking the term in its largest sense to in- 
clude all the sandstones and limestones between the Oxford 
and kimeridge clays. This series of rocks is eminently 
porous, quite equalling the chalk in its power of absorption, 
and like that formation furnishing springs, which are only 
less in extent in so far as the outcrop of the rock or gather- 
ing area is less. These rocks extend from the coast at 
Scarborough to the Hambleton Hills, and thence curve 
round to the east in a narrow strip along the south side of 
the Vale of Pickering till they are lost beneath the chalk 
wolds near Malton. The outcrop of these beds covers an 
area of about 175 square miles; and supposing the average 
rainfall to equal 30 inches per annum, only one-third of 
which is absorbed by the strata, they alone would furnish a 
supply of about 25,000 million gallons. That the amount 
absorbed by these rocks is very large, is proved by the 
numerous and copious springs which burst out where they 
are in contact with the kimeridge clay, and also, to a less 
degree, along the outer escarpment. 

In the Tabular Hills, the dip of these beds being towards 
the south, the bulk of the water is conveyed in that direction 
towards the Vale of Pickering. Along the northern edge of 
this valley there is a large east-and-west fault, which has 
thrown down the kimeridge clay against the several divisions 
of the corallian series. The consequence of this is that the 
water percolating through these latter is checked by this 
wall of impervious shales, behind which it accumulates, till 
it is thrown out in the great springs at Howkeld Head, Keld 
Head, Brompton, and other places. East of Brompton, 
from the line of fault leaving the foot of the hills and the 
kimeridge clay resting regularly on the upper part of the 
corallian rocks, the water sinks beneath the former forma- 
tion, where, being dammed-up by the fault to the south, it 
accumulates under some pressure ; and the conditions exist 
which are favourable for the construction of artesian wells. 
It is in this area, at Irton, that the boring was made for the 
supply of Scarborough ; and it is also from this group of 
rocks that the other supplies of water for this town are 
drawn. We may therefore give a short account of the water 
supply of the town. 

Scarborough is at present supplied from three sources, all 
of which issue from the corallian rocks. The first of these 
to be brought into use was the large natural spring in Cayton 
Bay, which discharges at the rate of about a million gallons 
a day, and was, previous to 1845, employed in driving a mill. 
This water issues from the lower part of the calcareous 
grit, where it is brought by a large fault against the imper- 
vious beds of the Oxford clay. The site of this spring is 
consequently the natural outlet for all the rain absorbed on 
the high ground between here and Deep Dale, and probably 
also a portion of that falling on the southern end of Weapon- 
ness Rigg, if not on the ground beyond. This source, how- 
ever, was found insufficient for the increasing population, 
and a well was sunk in 1870 at Osgodby through the coral 
rag and calcareous grit into which headways were driven 
for a total length of 70 yards. This well is situated to the 
south-west of Cayton Bay, and draws its water from the 
same part of the strata as that spring. It is, moreover, nearly 
on the same line of strike as this spring; and it is a curious 
fact, tending to show the large amount of water contained 
in these rocks, and the extreme slowness with which it per- 
colates through them, that pumping at Osgodby does not 
affect the Cayton spring. The pump here, which is able to 
raise 864,000 gallons per day, can exhaust this well in dry 
seasons, but not in wet. The average rate of flow into this 


well, however, cannot be estimated, as it is a curious fact 
that the surface of the water only rises to go feet above 












Ordnance Datum in the wettest times—showing an overflow 
or escape to exist underground at that level. The greater 
acceleration of the flow at Cayton is probably caused by the 
joints and fissures here having become more open through 
constant wear. 

In 1882, these two sources were further supplemented by 
boring at Irton, where, as already mentioned, the corallian 
rocks dip below the kimeridge clay. The conditions were 
favourable for artesian wells, and consequently a fine spring 
was obtained, the water from which was at sufficient pressure 
to rise 10 feet above the surface. This boring penetrates 
the superficial beds, the kimeridge clay, and the whole of the 
corallian series—being carried down to a depth of 428 feet, 
the last 28 feet of which is in the upper part of the Oxford 
clay. The diameter of the bore varies from 12 to 24 inches, 
from which the water is discharged at the average rate of a 
million gallons a day. It is an interesting fact connected 
with this borehole that the level of the water in it is affected 
when the water is let off from the mill dam at Ayton, and 
also when certain swallow holes at the side of the River 
Derwent, just north of the village, are dammed-up. 

From experiments conducted by Mr. Millhouse, it was 
found that, by temporarily damming-up these swallow holes, 
all the wells in the village except one or two became dry in 
a few minutes; and by keeping the water out of the rock for 
the space of 14 days or so, a very wide area was affected, the 
marshy ground between Ayton and Irton became dry, and 
the wells in these villages and beyond lost water. The 
ordinary level of the water in the Irton well, however, was 
only lowered to feet, although the pumping went on as usual. 
This showed that the water here is partly conveyed along 
fissures in the underlying rock, and is kept up by the 
kimeridge clay, which is banked against the foot of the hill. 
The Irton water, like all springs from the corallian rocks, is 
very pure, although somewhat hard. The gathering ground 
from which the well is supplied is very extensive, and pro- 
bably includes the whole of that part of the Tabular Hills 
situated south of the great escarpment between Seamer and 
the anteclinal axis north of Allerston—an area equal to from 

25 to 30 square miles. A large feeder is also derived from 
the River Derwent, as has been proved from the observations 
mentioned above. 

Before leaving the water supply of Scarborough, it may 
be interesting to notice the means adopted for this purpose 
in former times, before the springs in the corallian series 
were turned to profitable account. The subject is of interest 
to geologists from the fact that it gives a page in the life of 
William Smith, the father of English geology, who was 
called in as consulting engineer. The springs recommended 
by Smith were those issuing from the estuarine series below 
the outlier of Kellaway’s rock, known as Spring Hill, the 
water from which was dammed-up in the joints of the rock 
until required—thus making in a very original manner a 
reservoir of winter water for summer use. Although the 
Tabular Hills possess such a magnificent supply of under- 
ground water, very little use was made of it in olden times, 
except from natural springs. Thus along that part of the 
slope of these hills between the Valleys of the Rye and the 
Dove, except quite the highest ground, the farms and vil- 
lages are supplied by artificial watercourses, often constructed 
at great trouble and expense, which wind round the sides of 
the hills similar to the “ levadas ” of Madeira. These water- 
courses are in some cases over 10 miles in length, and 
convey the comparatively soft water from the high moor- 
lands to the north to the farms situated on the slope of the 
hills above Helmsley and Kirkby Moorside. Some of these 
are of great antiquity—that to the north of Helmsley having 
been made by the monks of Rievaulx, and that above Kirkby 
Moorside about the middle of the Eighteenth Century. 

In the Hambleton Hills, the corallian series forms a lofty 
tableland, having only a slight amount of dip. The surface 
is therefore almost entirely composed of pervious beds, which 
terminate, except in one short space, in bold escarpments 
that are cut down to the Oxford clay below. ‘The conse- 
quence of this is that water is readily absorbed, and equally 
readily given off, springs being very numerous. None are of 
so great volume as those previously mentioned, except at 
the extreme end of Cauklass Bank, where these beds appear 
to sink regularly beneath the kimeridge clay; and the water 
collected over this long promontory is forced out in a spring 
similar to those on the north side of the Vale of Pickering. 
At Salton, which is a little over a mile from this spring, 4 
boring is carried down to a depth of 316 feet, through the 
kimeridge clay, and taps this water, which is here found to 
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be slightly sulphurous—probably from contact with the over- 
lying pyritous shales. 

In the Howardian Hills, from the outcrop of the corallian 
series being much narrower, the gathering ground is more 
limited, and consequently there are but few springs of any 
magnitude. The large fault which ranges along the northern 
edge of these hills no doubt throws out a considerable amount 
of water; but the springs themselves are masked by a thick 
covering of superficial beds. At Malton, however, towards 
which these rocks decline and where they are enclosed 
between large faults, the water is enabled to collect in con- 
siderable quantity, and to form the copious spring (the Lady’s 
Well) which supplies that town. The Kellaway’s rock forms 
the third horizon of permeable rocks. This bed, although 
very porous, only occasionally comes to the surface over any 
considerable area. Consequently, it cannot be expected to 
supply more than a limited amount of water, notwithstand- 
ing that a certain quantity may be conveyed into it by means 
of joints from the overlying strata. This rock usually crops 
out in a narrow bank at the foot of the tabular escarpment ; 
but on Allerston High Moor and about Newton Dale it 
forms a larger spread, and consequently to the south of these 
points probably contains the largest amount of water. The 
junction of the Kellaway’s rock with the underlying clays 
is sharp and regular; so that the water issuing from the rock 
forms a row of small springs or line of verdure that is very 
noticeable even in moorland districts. The Kellaway’s rock, 
from the limited extent of its outcrop, and from the depth at 
which it lies where covered by other beds, has not been 
made much use of as a water-bearing stratum; but there are 
no doubt many situations where, if sites for wells were judi- 
ciously selected, this bed would afford an efficient supply. 

The lower oolites constitute the fourth area into which it 
is convenient to divide the water-bearing strata of the dis- 
trict. ‘These are composed of frequent alternations of per- 
vious and impervious beds, which are very irregular, both 
as to their thickness and occurrence. So that no rule 
as to the water-bearing capabilities of the strata can be laid 
down that would apply to all parts of the area. In judging 
of them, the local peculiarities of each district must be taken 
into consideration. 

In a general way, the most pervious beds of this group of 
rocks are the moor grit and the thick sandstones towards 
the base of the formation, as well as the fossiliferous grit of 
the grey limestone series over that part of the district where 
this rock occurs. ‘These cover a greater or less extent of 
ground in different parts, and give rise to numerous springs, 
but none of very large volume. The largest amount of 
water is probably retained in the thick sandstones overlying 
the lias at the base of the series; and it is into these beds 
that wells might be sunk with the greatest probability of 
success. But in all cases regard must, of course, be had to 
local circumstances. 

The lias—from its consisting almost entirely of a thick 
series of impervious shales—is essentially a non-water- 
bearing stratum; and were it not for the great quantity of 
glacial sands and gravel which so frequently overlies the 
shales, the region where these beds outcrop would be but 
badly supplied with water. A little may be absorbed where 
the sandy beds of the middle lias are of any thickness; but 
the outcrop of these beds is so limited and so often covered 
by boulder clay, that it can scarcely be said to influence the 
water-supply of the district. When, however, these beds 
are pierced at some distance from the outcrop, or where 
they are overlaid by the oolites, the accumulation of water 
is much greater. For instance, in Kilton Pit the water 
enters at the rate of tooo gallons a minute; and in the 
North Skelton shaft the enormous amount of 3000 gallons a 
minute has been encountered. The superficial beds, com- 
posed of alternations of sand, gravel, and clay, are capable 
of affording small supplies of water; but the relative posi- 
tion of these beds is so very irregular that no reliance can 
be placed upon obtaining water at a particular spot. These 
beds, however, only cover a small portion of the area along 
the sea coast, the lower part of Cleveland, the Vale of 
Mowbray, and the Vale of Pickering. Over the latter a 
great part of the beds are probably of preglacial date, and 
rest partly on kimeridge clay and partly on boulder clay ; 
so that a basin-shaped hollow exists, which is filled in with 
these newer clays in such a manner that the water soaking 
in along the edge of the vale is carried between the two 
beds of clay, where it is retained at considerable pressure. 
When this upper clay is bored through, it gives rise to 
artesian wells, the supply from which is of sufficient force 








to reach up to the tops of the houses, Many of the railway 
stations and farm houses between Knapton and Ganton are 
supplied in this manner by borings of small diameter and 
from 50 to 100 feet or more in depth. 

With the exception of the new red sandstone, the water 
derived from the oolites is considered to be superior to that 
from any other geological formation; and, so far as this 
part of the country is concerned, it would appear, from 
experiments that have been made in the Vale of York, to 
be infinitely better than some obtained from that water. 
renowned formation. The Rivers Pollution Commission, in 
describing the water derived from this group of rocks, point 
out that “ unpolluted spring water from the oolites is unsur- 
passed in its comparative freedom from all kinds of organic 
impurity ;"’ and they go on to say that analysis shows “ that 
the oolitic rocks are not inferior to the new red sandstone in 
the energy with which they oxidize and destroy the organic 
matter present in the waters percolating through them.” 


[The paper was illustrated by a map prepared by the author 
upon which the geological and other leading features of the 
district referred to were clearly shown. ] 


Discussion. 

The PRESIDENT, in inviting discussion, thanked Mr. Fox- 
Strangways for consenting to read a paper, and especially 
such an interesting and instructive one. He had passed 
over most of the ground that was especially interesting to 
him (the President). 

Mr. H. Preston (Grantham) said the members were all 
greatly indebted to Mr. Fox-Strangways, not only for a 
valuable geological paper, but also for the manner in which 
he had described the hydrology of the district. ‘The Presi- 
dent must especially appreciate the description of the ideal 
locality he possessed for artesian wells. The damming up 
of that great underground reservoir for their water supply 
was at least one good “fault” in the geology of the district. 
When the author spoke about the absorbing power of chalk, 
he (Mr. Preston) supposed that the permeability was meant. 
This, which was the useful property for water supply, de- 
pended not so much on the nature of the rock itself as on 
the fissures by which it was traversed. They were told that 
the Osgodby well was a mile from the Cayton Bay springs ; 
that the two were nearly on the same line of strike; and 
that, although the Osgodby well could be exhausted by 
pumping, it had no effect on the Cayton Bay springs. All 
this was extremely interesting, as showing that the source 
of the Cayton Bay springs was quite outside the cone of 
depletion of the Osgodby well, which, of course, gave the 
two sources a much greater value than they might otherwise 
have. The experiments made by the President on the 
swallow holes at the side of the River Derwent, were of 
peculiar interest. Although the village wells were affected 
by damming up the swallow holes, they found the Irton well 
was very little affected. This, in all probability, was due to 
the Irton water being derived mainly from the lower strata 
of the corallian wells, under a higher hydrostatic pressure 
than could be given by any feeder from the Derwent swallow 
holes. He should like to ask whether the swallow holes 
ever became blow-wells in wet seasons, because he thought 
it was quite possible that such holes might be acted upon 
by water in both ways as the conditions varied. 

Mr. A. B. E. BLackpurn (Sunderland) said the members 
were indebted to Mr. Fox-Strangways for the excellent paper 
he had read to them on the geology of the district. It would 
be a good thing if every year, at the different places of 
meeting, they could have such a paper dealing with the 
geology of the particular district they were visiting. He 
noticed that Mr. Fox-Strangways referred to the River 
Derwent cutting through the corallian oolite south of Malton, 
instead of going into the sea at Filey. The author said this 
was a peculiar circumstance; but he did not attempt to offer 
any explanation. He should be glad to hear if Mr. Fox- 
Strangways had any explanation to give. 

Mr. F. W. Hopson (Loughborough) remarked that it was 
a great advantage to water engineers to have the benefit of 
the experience of geological surveyors like Mr. Fox-Strang- 
ways, especially when they came to their meetings and gave 
the members a summary of all the arduous labours which had 
taken place in years gone by, so that they could readily and 
easily grasp the details of the geology of the district in which 
they were meeting. The district in which they were on this 
occasion appeared to be fortunately situated in regard to 
underground water supplies; but it was surrounded by a 
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district—lias and red marl—where great difficulties occurred 
in procuring water. 

Mr. BLackBuRN said there was another point upon which 
he intended asking for information. It was as to whether 
there had been any shrinkage of the ground on the east coast 
of Yorkshire. By comparing the Ordnance datum maps of 
1855 and 1895 of the county of Durham, he found an apparent 
shrinkage of the ground, amounting to several inches ; and 
he was interested in knowing whether the same experience 
had been found elsewhere in different parts of England. 

Mr. Preston said he might say, in regard to Mr. Black- 
burn’s question, that it would depend very much upon the 
nature of the ground. He believed that in the fens of Lin- 
colnshire considerable shrinkage had taken place within a 
recent period of years as was notified by many of the levels 
taken. That was largely a peaty, silty deposit; and as it 
dried, there would be a considerable shrinkage. He did not 
think any shrinkage would take place in ordinary rocks or 
surface rocks. He was not acquainted with anything of 
the kind. 

Mr. W. PuHe tps (Wells) observed that he had been very 
interested in Mr. Fox-Strangway’s description of the geology 
of the neighbourhood. The geological formations that he 
(Mr. Phelps) had had to deal with in the south of England 
were somewhat similar. There they had, between the Oxford 
clay and the Kelaways rock, some great thickness of various 
other oolitic strata, such as the cornbrash, forest marble, and 
fuller’s earth, and in some places the great oolite was present. 
He would like to know did these formations in North-East 
Yorkshire lay conformably one upon the other; and could 
Mr. Fox-Strangways tell them whether in the North of 
England it was general that the other formations he had 
referred to should be absent ? 

The PresIDEnT said he was sorry that time did not permit 
the members having a stroll along the sands at Cayton Bay 
the previous day. After the terrific storms of the spring of 
this year, he took the opportunity of walking along the shore, 
and there was a perfect exposure of the cornbrash and 
several rocks of this series. He was afraid, however, it was 
soon covered up again. It was a peculiar formation, and 
very interesting to see, in the clay freshly exposed, several 
things relating to the time when the clay was deposited in 
the manner Mr. Fox-Strangways so well described in his 
paper. He (the President) might also make a remark upon 
the quantity of water that sank into this formation. He 
was disposed to think that more than Mr. Fox-Strangways 
assumed fell into the rock—that was to say, one-third. 
They had large camps on Seamer Moor, which was the out- 
crop of their supply. * Every drop of rain that fell there dis- 
appeared at once, and the ground became dry again very 
quickly. This made it convenient for camping purposes. 
He thought they might therefore assume that a greater 
quantity of water than one-third of the rainfall was collected 
underground. Answering Mr. Preston with regard to the 
blow-holes, it was a fact that he (the President) had seen 
the water flowing out of the swallow holes into the river 
alongside, showing that the upper part of the strata above 
the valley was putting the water under pressure and forcing 
it up out of the swallow holes, and so supplying the river. 
As to the little matter of testing the swallow holes, he (the 
President) wanted to know whether they could really do 
without them. He was of opinion that they did not need 
any of the river water so far as their supply was concerned. 
He dammed up some of the main swallow holes, and two or 
three of the smaller ones; and as soon as they got them 
completely stopped up, the shallow wells in the adjoining 
village of Ayton were without water in fifteen minutes. It 
was only the surface strata that were drained quickly. A 
short distance below the village, the Kimeridge clay came to 
the surface, and marshy land was formed by the water over- 
flowing from the oolite strata on to it; the rocks of that 
formation being full of water. They had had a series of dry 
years now, and this had altered the state of affairs for the 
moment. Farmers, who had their wells dried up, objected ; 
and he had to begin turning on the supply to these wells 
again. ‘Two of the wells that were deeper than the rest were 
never without water, which showed that they only lowered 
the water in the rock slightly. He put in an 8-inch pipe 
through the dam at the swallow holes, thinking that was 
sufficient to supply the wells; and the head on the pipe from 
the outside of the dam to the inside would be about 1 foot. 
This was no use. He put in another ; and four 8-inch pipes 
were laid in altogether. He then got the wells supplied ; 
and he thought the quantity passing into the rock worked 
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out at something like 4 million gallons per day. As to 
the absorption of the sandstone of the oolite, when the 
members went round the Marine Drive, they would see the 
whole strata, from the Oxford clay upwards, constituting 
the borough’s source of supply. The new lodge gates and 
house were being built of the very fine (he thought he had 
better call it) grey limestone. He tested one of the blocks 
to see how much water it would contain; and he made out 
there was a difference in weight of 4 gallon of water per 
foot. This water was given out slowly; and thus they had 
a sort of “ saving clause ”’ in their supply—that was, it made 
itself continuous. ‘They did not get all the water at once. 
It was always flowing at about two-thirds at least of its 
maximum yield in the year. Withregard to the Irton Well, 
Scarborough was now reaching the time when he thought 
some extension of the water-works would have to take 
place; and it was a question whether they should go to the 
moors, or extend the Irton works. They could stop the flow 
into the Irton well by putting a plug into the borehole. 
This he had done, pumping the well down. He then took 
measures to test the water rising in the well by a float; and 
he found the rate of flow to be 2% million gallons per day 
from the present bore, at 17 feet from the surface of the 
ground. ‘Thisseemed a fine yield of water; and it indicated 
there were considerable fissures underground in this rock, 
which brought the water readily to the well. It would be 
very interesting for anyone to calculate how much further 
they would have to go to get 5 million gallons, or whether 
they could get it at all from that borehole. The name of 
William Smith cropped up in the paper. The museum in 
Scarborough contained some very fine specimens of fossils 
from this district and many other matters of interest. Mr. 
Smith was one of the founders of the Society who built the 
museum. Mr. Smith’s idea was to impound the water in 
the ground at Spring Hill by putting a dam underground, 
and so holding the winter water for summer consumption. 
What they now proposed to do was to build an ordinary 
service reservoir on the hill top—a different thing alto- 
gether. Respecting the chalk, he was of opinion that, if 
they wanted to get water out of the chalk, they must strike 
fissures. He put down a borehole at the foot of the wolds 
—the chalk hills to the south of Scarborough—and got a 
good supply. ‘The interesting part of it was that—after the 
borehole was completed, and they had tapped water nearly 
70 feet from the surface—they sunk a well, one side of which 
was fissured, and the other hard chalk. They had a good 
supply of excellent water here; but he did not think the 
chalk would have given them that supply unless they had 
found some fissure to carry the water to that particular point. 
They got a similar state of things all along the escarpment 
of the chalk in the Vale of Pickering. 

Mr. Fox-Straneways, in reply, thanked the members for 
the kind way in which they had received the paper. Mr. 
Preston had taken exception tothe term “absorption.” He 
quite agreed that the main amount of water came through 
fissures, and that permeability was a better word to use than 
absorption. Then with regard to the water at Irton, there 
seemed to be some doubt as to what portion of the strata 
this water was derived from. Below the Kimeridge clay, 
there was a great thickness of limestone and sandstone, 
which gradually became more sandy towards the base. The 
boring at Irton went to the base of the sandstone; and he 
believed it was not until they got nearly to the bottom that 
water was obtained. He forgot what the particulars were ; 
but he believed the great burst of water, which rose ro feet 
above the surface, did not occur until they got close to the 
bottom of the sandstone, so that he should imagine the main 
supply of water came from the moorlands a long way beyond 
Ayton, where these strata cropped out. It was evident the 
water rising in this artesian well must come from the lower 
strata, and not the upper. Mr. Blackburn had alluded to 
his remark about the Derwent. This wasa very interesting 
subject. The Derwent rose in the moorlands formed by the 
lower oolites, and cutting through the range of hills to the 
south, entered the Vale of Pickering. Here the watershed 
at the eastern end was only 130 feet above the sea; but the 
river, instead of flowing in this direction, turned to the west, 
and cut a second gorge through the oolites at Malton. The 
Derwent thus now followed a course of about 40 miles to 
the Humber, whereas in former times it entered the sea in 
the district in which the members of the Association were 
meeting. The geological reasoning for all this was too 
long to go into at present. It might, however, be interest- 
ing to state that he believed the Vale of Pickering was 
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at one time a lake; and that the water was dammed-up in 
glacial times by the pressure of the ice-sheet that came down 
the North Sea. This was the cause of the water cutting 
through the ranges of hills to the south at Forge Valley and 
Malton. Mr. Blackburn also asked if there was any shrink- 
age in the rocks; but he (Mr. Fox-Strangways) did not 
gather what he meant by shrinkage. He did not know that 
it occurred in rocks of this nature at all. The only way in 
which the ground was lessened was, he thought, by general 
denudation. It was very common on this coast—and more 
especially to the south, where the coast was composed of 
clay. Large land slips frequently occurred on this coast ; 
and the rocks that formed the upper part of the cliff 
were often found at the bottom. This was the case at 
Cayton Bay, where they had been the previous day. Here 
the rock had slipped down in one place about 200 feet in a 
solid mass, and formed a second cliff along the shore. The 
same thing occurred at many other places along this coast. 
Mr. Phelps asked about the kellaways rock; and he spoke 
of the southern part of England. The oolite rocks in the 
north-east district were quite different; and it was difficult to 
draw any comparison between them and those of the south 
of England. In conclusion, he said the maps of the Geo- 
logical Survey had been published some five-and-twenty 
years. The Government were now issuing a new series of 
colour-printed maps, some of which he hoped would be ready 
towards the close of the year. They would be issued at a 
lower price, and would be similar tothe colour printed maps 
of the central and southern districts which the Geological 
Survey had been issuing for some time. 
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THE BLOCK LIGHTS. 


FicureEs that have been placed before us are eloquent, without 
extraneous aid, of the extraordinary success of the Block light in the 


United States, and mary other parts of the world; and ifingenious 
Transatlantic methods of making a thing “ go” are effectual in 
this country, then the Block light is also an assured success here. 
But those methods with Block Light, Limited, are only a means 
to an end; their employment being merely to force to notice the 
surpassing merits that they claim for the Block light. The Com- 
pany inform us that they make their statements concerning the 
light with the fullest confidence as to their truth; and all that is 
wanted is that a trial should be made everywhere, for that will 
produce the businessthat is being sought. To bring the new light 
before the public, the gas industry, the factors, and retailers, they 
are proposing to advertise in a manner without, they believe, 
precedent in the gas lighting world; and they are going to put up 
free trial lights in many places to demonstrate their value. 

What is this Block light that the Company in question believe 
to be superior to all other similar lights? It is an incandescent 
burner and mantle, so constructed—with scientific accuracy in 
every detail—that the combination is said to produce the com- 
plete combustion of a perfect mixture formed of the maxi- 
mum amount of air and the minimum amount of gas. Hence 
there are great illumination and great economy. We will deal 
with what is known as the Standard Block burner first, and then 
afterwards a very short reference will suffice for the “ Junior ” 
Block light, seeing that it is, to use a commonplace, merely 
“a chip of the old Block.” The burner of the standard type is 
made of several parts, all of them necessary to the perfect whole. 
There is a gas-adjusting cap for readily adapting the burner to 
the composition and pressure of the gas in thetown in which it is 
to be used. For further regulation, there is an air-adjusting 
shutter. At the bottom of the bunsen tube, there is a mixing 
chamber. The bunsen tube itself is composed of gradually in- 
creasing diameters; and then at the top there is another mixing 
chamber. It is seen from this description that everything is done 
to ensure regulation and thorough mixture; for on this a large 
amount of reliance is placed. Now as to the claim regarding the 
performance of the burner. It is remarkable—so remarkable 
that the Block Light Company cannot be astonished if there is a 
little scepticism, which, however, it is easy to dispel or confirm 
by obtaining a burner, and bringing the photometer to one’s aid. 
The consumption of the burner is 6 cubic feet per hour; and the 
illumination is asserted to be 300 candles. Three hundred 
candles from one burner, at ordinary pressures, and 6 cubic feet 
of gas! That is equal to an efficiency of 50 candles per cubic 
foot. Assuming that there is no flaw in the contention, this 
means, as our readers will see, an immense saving of gas and 
gain in illumination. All such increase in efficiency represents 
enhanced economy. 

When these lights were first introduced into this country from 
America (in future they are going to be made in this country), 
there were three objections to the standard light for the purposes 
of dwelling-house use. The first had reference to the illumi- 
nating power; no ordinary room requiring a light of 300 candles. 
The second objection was that the burner cost too much. And 














the third was that the glassware was not suitable for household 
use. Well now in the “ Junior” Block light, all three objections 
have been overcome. In it, everything is about halved. It is 
about one-half the size of the standard type, costs about one-half 
the money, consumes 3} cubic feet of gas per hour, and, we are in- 
formed, the lighting power is 150 to 175 candles. The glassware 
too, is now made of the delicate tint and ornate design suitable 
for drawing-room and all styles of requirement and decoration, 


down to the plainer productions that harmonize with the appoint- 


ments of the domestic offices. 

A good burner requires a good mantle; for where one is bad 
and one good, the result is bound to be indifferent. The ‘“* Block 
Economy Anti-Vibro Mantle,” the Company believe may with 
safety be described as ne plus ultra. It isa mantle whose fabric is 
of special weave; upon the preparation of the chemicals every care 
is bestowed ; and the burning off and hardening are performed by 
the special process of the inventor of the light, whereby uniformity 
is attained. There is no doubt about the refined appearance of 
the mantle; but an important feature is the protection that has 
been given to it—to ensure longevity, to facilitate its removal for 
cleansing purposes, to maintain it in a correct vertical position in 
relation to the flame, to make each support to all intents and pur- 
poses an anti-vibrator, and to adapt the mantle to any burner of 
ordinary size. The supporting structure consists of a brass cap, 
from which rise two vertical wire supports (which are themselves 
stiffened and protected by external rods), and at the top the 
mantle is suspended from a loose cross wire. The cap which fits 
over the burner-head is graduated in diameter so as to accom- 
modate itself to any burner. Another special feature of the 
mantle is that the wire gauze, instead of being fitted to the burner, 
is attached to the cap at the base of the mantle. The result 
is that the gauze is renewed with every renewal of the mantle. 
There is no necessity to expand upon the advantage of such re- 
newal. This mantle is being produced, including support com- 
plete, for sale at 43d. For public lighting and maintenance pur- 
poses, such a mantle cannot fail to commend itself. 

The new lights have just been fitted in the public lamps at 
Manresa Road, Chelsea; and they are being adopted in several 
public institutions. That the Company are confident the light 
is going to make very considerable headway in this country is 
further shown by the large offices and warehouse they have 
specially equipped for the business in Clifton Buildings, 
Worship Street, E.C. 








Distillation of Wood in Switzerland. 


This industry was established in Switzerland in 1820; and since 
then continuous improvements have been made, especially of 
late years. The Ljungberg method, which consists in burning 
the wood in large brick furnaces, is very common, but is not 
economic, and gives a poor yield. In the Aslier process, em- 
ployed by the Aktienbolaget Carbo, the wood is distilled in large 
iron retorts, 9 metres high and g metres in diameter, with 
external furnace. The tar and turpentine can be collected; 
but the bye-products are burnt as in the Ljungberg method. 
M. Groendahl employs large chambers 3 metres in diameter and 
4 metres high. This is the system of Herren Herréngs. The 
yield of charcoal is greater than in the other methods by about 
20 per cent.; but only 2 kilos. instead of 18 kilos. of oil are 
obtained. The most modern and improved process is that of 
Herr Franz Elfstrom, which utilizes superheated steam. This 
method is more economic. The operation is rapid (about two 
days), and all the bye-products of distillation can be collected. 
The turpentine obtained is said to be comparable with the French 
product—very pure and odorless, and the yield much greater than 
in other methods. All kinds of forest wood can be utilized— 
branches, roots, &c.—as well as sawmill waste. 
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Recovering lost drill points with electro-magnets has been 
accomplished successfully in various places in Pennsylvania. At 
Greensburg, a heavy point stuck at a depth of 250 feet in a well, 
but was readily loosened and brought to the surface with an 
electro-magnet. 

The Croton Dam of the New York Water-Works.—Referring to 
this great engineering work, which, as recorded in the “ JouRNAL”’ 
at the time, was completed in March last, the ‘“‘ Technical World 
Magazine” says: “ The Cornell dam, as it is sometimes called, 
because of its site being a part of the old Cornell farm, in its 
colossal masonry, in height, thickness, and volume of water con- 
fined, hasnorival. Itis larger than the three great dams of Europe 
combined—the Vyrnwy dam in England, the Furens in France, 
and the Gileppe in Belgium; and while the Assouan dam, con- 
trolling the irrigating floods of the Nile, is no longer than the 
Croton, it is only 70 feet in height, as compared with 301 feet of 
the latter. The once narrow Croton River will now form a 
lake 2400 feet wide at the dam, and reaching up the valley almost 
20 miles, with an extreme width of two miles. The new dam is 
2400 feet long, 216 feet thick at the base, and tapers towards its 
crest, where it is 10 feet across the top of the spillway and 21 feet 
wide at the top of the main dam. The water at the dam will be 
160 feet deep.”’ 
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DISCUSSIONS ON PAPERS BY MR. LIGHBODY AND MR. NAPIER. 


In the “ JournAL” last week, we published the papers read by 
Mr. T. Lighbody (Renfrew) and Mr. J. W. Napier (Alloa) at the 
recent annual meeting of the above-named Association. We 
now complete our report by giving the discussions on these com- 


munications. 
Discussion on Mr. Lighbody’s Paper. 


The Prestpent (Mr. W. B. M’Lusky, of Perth) said, although 
Mr. Lighbody had apologized for the want of detail in the paper, 
he thought he had given them some excellent detail. It was not 
often they got the cost so well detailed as they had there, and 
there was no doubt that, in this way, Mr. Lighbody had given 
them much to speak about. 

Mr. J. HEpwortH (Edinburgh) was impressed with the fact 
that, as everyone liked to know what it took to construct a works 
in detail, they would have nothing to do after this but to refer to 
the paper which Mr. Lighbody had read, and they would know, 
at all events, what the cost had been at Renfrew. He did not 
think that everyone who had had to do with the erection of 
gas-works would necessarily follow in detail everything which 
had been done by someone else. It was a great mistake to do 
so, because no man ought to even adopt a novelty unless he was 
quite certain that the novelty was going to bring him some 
advantage. Therefore, the value of a paper such as that before 
them was that it set everyone thinking and reading ; and if he had 
to construct works, he had, in this paper—and he only remem- 
bered one or two others of the same character— enough to guide 
him as to the cost of every portion of the works. Speaking from 
memory, Mr. Lighbody told them that the actual working results 
were reduced very largely. If he had to manage a works now, 
as he had to for a great many years, he should look the figures 
very carefully through, and he should, of course, see if he could 
go one better than Mr. Lighbody. That was the advantage of a 
paper of this sort, that it set them thinking; and if they had to 
do their work in a plain, humdrum fashion, with old-fashioned 
plant at all events, a modern works, such as they had heard of at 
Renfrew, and which he had had the pleasure of seeing, the par- 
ticulars as to the costs of working, in a place like that, were always 
valuable, even to those who could not imitate them. He was 
sure that everybody who wasa member of the Association would 
feel grateful to the author for having given so fully and so un- 
reservedly the details of his costs, both as to the construction and 
the working expenses. 

Mr. W. FaiRWEATHER (Kilmarnock) said that, having visited 
Renfrew, he was very pleased to see the nice way in which the 
works were got up. The machinery seemed to him to be in every 
way suitable. Above all, he was much surprised to hear the 
cost of the works, and the amount of labour which could be done 
for the cost. He thought that, judging from the plant, and the 
size of it, it should be a great stimulus to everyone with similar 
plant, because he should save as much in a year as was given. 
The works seemed to him to be in every way well arranged, and 
very suitable for the running of the plant. Altogether he con- 
sidered it was a very model idea of a works. 

Mr. W. Bvair (Helensburgh) said Mr. Lighbody had given them 
the cost of the new works he had erected at Kenfrew; also the 
economies effected by them. It was a paper which they could 
all take home; and if they had any extensions or alterations to 
make, they had bottom-dollar prices for them. They could not 
all get so near the rock-bottom as Mr. Lighbody had got, because 
he managed to strike it at a time when markets were favourable. 
He had had the pleasure of visiting the works ; and his opinion 
was that they did a great deal of credit to Mr. Lighbody. The 
author had shown them economies in working ; but he supposed 
those would be the least, and that there would be other econo- 
mies, coming from the manufacturing part, which, in his modesty, 
he did not take advantage of. 

Mr. LicusBopy said the figures quoted were taken from the 
abstract of accounts, as audited. 

Mr. Blair (resuming) said he quite understood that these were 
only the economies on the structural costs. He had animproved 
works, which would enable him to economize in residuals, and 
in other ways; and therefore he said that the economies would 
actually double themselves. The Corporation of Renfrew, on 
account of the judgment which Mr. Lighbody had displayed, were 
practically getting a new gas-works for nothing. The economies 
would more than pay for them in a few years time. 

Mr. Davip Vass (Airdrie) thanked Mr. Lighbody for the free 
manner in which he had given them information about his new 
works. One figure puzzled him a little at first; but he thought 
he could see daylight into it now. The cost of handling coal was 
put down at so much per ton—that was not per ton carbonized, 
but per ton handled. 

Mr. LicusBopy: That is so. 

Mr. Vass went on to say that he saw that credit was taken for 
Is. 11°64d. per ton as the saving from the coal-handling plant ; 
but he gathered from the paper that there were other things 
which led to this economy. It might be in the better working of 
the bench and the purifiers. For instance, if he were to alter his 





coal-stores alone, he need not expect a saving of 1s. 11d.; there 
would be otherthings. He had been seriously thinking of making 
alterations ; but the actual costs which had come to hand would 
be far in excess of those stated just now, owing to their having 
in Renfrew got very good contracts for some of the work, such as 
the taking up of the coke, and the bringing down and discharging 
of the coal. If he had gone into the matter three years ago, 
there would have been a considerable saving; but in the mean- 
time, the question was in abeyance until they found that matters 
were going against them in practical working. He felt indebted 
to Mr. Lighbody, because the various circumstances of his works 
were so much like his—having a high-level siding and the works 
down in a hollow. The puzzle for some time with them had been 
how to raise their material to such a height, and put it on to 
trucks. He hoped to visit Mr. Lighbody’s works at an early date 
to learn something from them. 

Mr. D. RoBERTSON (Dunoon) said he had had the pleasure of 
visiting the works, and, like the rest of the company present that 
day, he could not help but admire the arrangement of the coal 
and coke handling plant. Everything was planned in the most 
admirable manner to ensure a saving of labour. The only draw. 
back to the plant, in his opinion, was the tunnel. He might bea 
little pessimistic in his nature sometimes; but he could not help 
wondering what would happen if, at some time, as sometimes 
happened in gas-works, a man got a little jovial, and went down 
into the tunnel to fill a truck aad forgot to shut the stopper. 
The whole tunnel, he supposed, would be filled with broken coal, 
and, if so, they would require to fill their trucks from the floor of 
the tunnel, before they could get up to the stopper. This might 
never happen; but they had to take into account such things. 
Apart from this, he thought the plant was most admirably 
arranged, and worthy ofallcredit. There was one thing to admire 
in Mr. Lighbody. That was his courage in tackling a plant of 
this sort and making it pay, as he had proved to them that day. 
He considered the retort-setting should get some credit for the 
saving, because they must allow rod. or 11d. per ton saving from 
the railway siding being there; so that the coal plant should not 
be credited with all the 1s. 11d. All the same, he had been most 
successful, and deserved every credit for the plant. 

Mr. LicuBopy, in reply, said that, so far as Mr. Hepworth, 
Mr. Fairweather, and Mr. Blair were concerned, he expected a 
favourable criticism. They were each and all old friends of his, 
and he liked to have their esteem and appreciation at all times. 
Mr. Vass did not ask any serious question. He quite admitted 
that to alter a coal-store did not mean a saving of anything like 
Is. 11d. or 2s. per ton, unless it could be so altered as they had 
done. So far as Mr. Robertson was concerned, he claimed a 
saving for the railway siding. He did not claim anything for 
this. He admitted that he was one man who got the better of a 
railway company, because he might point out to them that the 
siding arrangement only cost them £73. No doubt the siding was 
a big consideration towards their saving. It meant that they had 
no cartage to pay. They could empty their coal and break and 
store it at a minimum cost. Further, the loading of coke was a 
consideration. It was only during a little time in summer that 
they loaded coke at all. The man who took the coke out put it on 
the waggon. The coal was broken before reaching the coal-store, 
and they could remove 75 per cent. of it without handling at all. 
This, he believed, was a big means towards the saving he had 
described. He did not say it was possible to store all the coal 
broken. It would not do to carry 12,000 or 20,000 tons to the 
store broken, and let it lie. They did not carry a heavy stock; 
and not being far from the supply, they did not require to. He 
never lifted coal from the store except on Sundays; and he did it 
then because of the noise which the breaker made. 





Discussion on Mr. Napier’s Paper. 


Mr. Davip Vass (Airdrie) asked the width of the retort-house 
from the mouthpieces to the back wall, or to any pillar which 
might be there, and also if Mr. Napier would give them an idea 
as to what number of retorts he would stop working the machine 
at. He did not suppose he worked the apparatus for the whole 
summer. What would be the minimum number of retorts? 

Mr. J. NapieR Myers (Saltcoats) said the paper was somewhat 
of the kind that was generally described as disarming criticism. 
It was a history of circumstances which had been carried out in 
Alloa; and, in common with the paper which they had from Mr. 
Lighbody, he thought that Mr. Napier deserved credit, and their 
thanks, for so frankly and freely putting all these figures and costs 
before them. He had the pleasure, along with some others, of 
visiting Alloa shortly after the projector was installed. One of 
the things which impressed him when there was the facility with 
which these machines were handled—traversing to and fro in 
front of the benches, and round about the end—and also the 
facility with which they could raise and lower the projector. 
Another matter which he observed at the time (perhaps it was 
not fair to speak about it adversely now, as it had not been long 
at work) but he noticed that the attendant had to leave the 
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machine to close the lids. Mr. Napier also mentioned this in his 
paper. It occurred to him, however, at the time, that the man 
was too valuable to be employed for such work, as it prolonged 
the time between the opening of the retort and the closing of it 
again. He had no practical knowledge of this or any other 
mode of mechanical stoking, though he had seen a good many 
of them; and his observation brought home to him the fact that 
if this machine should become general, especially in small works, 
it appeared to him as if the work of the preparation of the coal 
would require to be undertaken by the collieries. It would 
greatly reduce the cost of handling such machinery if, instead of 
every comparatively small works having its own breaker, the work 
of preparing the coal were done at the colliery, and the worthless 
material retained there for making briquettes or coke. 

Mr. J. Kincarp (Kirkcaldy) said Mr. Napier had mentioned that 
the make per ton had been slightly increased by the De Brouwer 
projector. This might be due to lighter charges. He asked Mr. 
Napier whether he could tell the members how his make per 
mouthpiece compared with hand stoking. Again, where stoking 
by machinery was in operation, especially in medium-sized works, 
without mechanics in attendance during the 24 hours, there was 
always the chance of a breakdown, with consequent loss ; whereas 
a squad of stokers once started could be depended upon to work 
through the night. He asked Mr. Napier whether he had suff- 
cient confidence now that he could go through a winter without 
falling back on hand stoking. Had he confidence that the pro- 
duction of gas would be maintained with only men in attendance 
who could not revert to hand stoking inanemergency. Itseemed 
to him (Mr. Kincaid) that with a retort charged in nine seconds 
little time was available to regulate the speed of the projector to 
suit wet or dry and large or small coal from the overhead hopper. 
All the same, taking Mr. Napier’s figures, and making allowance 
for everything, 4d. per ton of a saving might be considered very 
satisfactory, and sufficient to justify the capital expended on the 
scheme described. 

Mr. S. MILNE (Aberdeen) asked—it was a mere detail, but he 
thought it was important—the make of belt adopted for driving 
from the engine countershaft to the coal-breaker? It seemed to 
him that nothing short of a chain belt would be suitable between 
the countershaft and the coal-breaker, to avoid slipping. He 
should like to know if there had been any trouble with the belt 
slipping. Reference was made to undue tear and wear on the 
wheels of the motor in going round the curve. He did not 
know that there should be any difficulty with this if there were 
a swivel, as in the electric tramways. 

_ Mr. Napier pointed out that the wheels worked upon angle 
iron. 

Mr. MILNE, referring to the statement that the machine was 
capable of charging three retorts in half-a-minute, thought it 
would not be able to do this for very long. He would also like 
Mr. Napier’s reason for not adopting through retorts, so that the 
projector might work from the one side only. Perhaps he might 
tell them if he had put to the test shale coal and high-class cannel, 
and if he had had any trouble with them, through their sharpness 
or hardness; and also if he had had any trouble due to a heavy 
piece of coal (which might pass the coal-breaker) obstructing the 
driving gear. 

Mr. A. WADDELL (Dunfermline) thought it was rather a bold 
thing on Mr. Napier’s part to institute this plant in his works. 
He was the first in Scotland to have the credit of doing it. The 
question which occurred to his mind in connection with the plant 
was the large field which there was before gas managers for the 
selection of the plant they were to put in. Mr. Napier told them 
what he had done under his circumstances; and Mr. Lighbody 
told them what he had done under his circumstances. No better 
field for such plant as had been described could be had than 
Alloa, where there was such a large percentage of the coke taken 
away from the end of the retort-house—carts coming and taking 
it away before it was properly cooled. It was quite different in 
Dunfermline, where a comparatively small quantity of coke was 
removed by cart, and a very large quantity was taken for ship- 
ment. They would get word to-day that 150 or 250 tons of coke 
was required—giving them a day or a day-and-a-half to load it. 
These conditions required quite a different sort of plant to handle 
it. This had convinced him that Mr. Napier was far from being 
complete in the matter of his machinery. Mr. Napier’s coal was 
carted ; and 6d. per ton was paid in this way for coal into the 
hopper. It only cost in his case a fraction of that. He was 
not at all sure but that even the De Brouwer machine was too 
dear for small works, though works of from 150 to 250 millions 
night adopt it. In the case of Mr. Napier, he could not go in for 
coal and coke handling plant, because he had already gone to 
such an expense. It had often occurred to him to look to the 
amount of power which was necessary to put the coal into the 
retorts; and assuming that a mere push of the hand was sufficient 
to put the coal in, there was an amount of power necessary to draw 
the coke out. He therefore thought there was room for a lighter 
machine, particularly for the smaller works. The apparatus was 
just a bit expensive yet, and there was room for another machine. 
In his own works, they used West’s manual stoker, which had no 
drawing machine; and so he thought there was a considerable 
field left for someone making a much lighter machine, and a 
drawing machine. The machines they had were very big tools 
for the small amount of work to be done. He felt that, if vertical 
retorts were not to come in to help them, there was room for some 





other machine to do so. There was room for one which would 
be suitable for use in works making 50 to 100 millions. Mr. 
Napier had no machinery for handling coke. It surely looked a 
bit out of the way, the manner in which coke was generally 
handled. It was drawn into a barrow, and water was thrown 
upon it; and there was a tendency for it to split, in which case 
the coke was spoiled. Then it was tumbled out on to the yard, 
and was shovelled into a heap, and into a cart. All this seemed 
to him to leave room for a simple machine to be brought in. It 
would be noticed that Mr. Napier gave the figures for doing a 
certain amount of work—charging a certain number of tons of 
coal inside a twelve or a twenty-four hours’ shift; but they did 
not know what the outcome would be at the end of the year. 
They were figures which might be illustrated hereafter; but he 
thought this just showed that there was a difficulty in getting the 
machine adjusted and fitted for work at Alloa. 

Mr. NAPIER, in reply, said that the distance from wall to wall 
was, approximately, 50 feet. The minimum number of retorts 
at work in the summer time—and they worked the machine all 
through the year—was 32. It was perhaps difficult to say how 
they obtained a slightly increased yield of gas per ton of coal; 
but he might state quite distinctly that their charges were a little 
less per mouthpiece than in the case of hand charging. This, he 
believed, was partly the reason for a slight increase in the make 
per mouthpiece. The belt used was one of an ordinary composi- 
tion. With regard to slipping, they had had trouble; but a simple 
dose of castor oil was all that was required. As to his reason for 
not adopting through retorts, this was a question momentous to 
another phase of gas manufacture, and one somewhat closely 
allied to illuminating power. The illuminating power in Scot- 
land was such as to demand the exercise of considerably more 
Care in carbonizing than was the case in England. If they had 
a 20-feet retort—horizontal or inclined, he did not care which— 
they would be running the risk of the gases, particularly those 
being produced from the coal only partly under carbonization, 
having to travel over hot coke, and the hydrocarbons getting 
broken upthereby. He thought it was undoubtedly the fact—and 
the President would bear him out in this contention—that through 
retorts were very apt to depreciate the illuminating power. It 
was this thought which brought him the conception, at the outset, 
that led him to decide to keep to stop-end retorts. Regarding 
the use of hard material, in the shape of shale or cannel, while 
he had not actually used such material, he had often employed 
splint, which was very hard and sharp in its nature, and had not 
observed any extraordinary cutting appearance in the belt. If 
they considered for a moment the action of the coal on getting on 
to the belt, it was a resilient action, and any material getting on to 
the belt, however sharp or heavy, would at once depress it, and 
thereby prevent any deteriorating action which might take place 
were the belt made of anything in the shape of (say) a firm metallic 
substance. 








An Elevated Water-Works Reservoir. 


We are generally accustomed to think of water reservoirs as 
structures formed by massive embankments or masonry walls 
banked up with earth and founded on solid ground. The new 
reservoir built at Newton-le- Willows illustrates an entirely different 
type of construction, which has been rendered practicable by the 
combination known as Hennebique ferro-concrete, with which 
some of our readers are doubtless acquainted. It was originally 
the intention of the authorities to build an ordinary reservoir on 
elevated land at a distance of about two miles from the pumping- 
station; but by constructing an elevated reservoir in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the latter establishment, it was possible to effect 
a considerable saving in capital expenditure as well as in upkeep 
and general expenses. The new reservoir is 72 feet in diameter 
and 12 feet deep, and has a capacity of 300,000 gallons. It is 
covered at the top by a flat roof of ferro-concrete, over which is 
a layer of sand to intercept the direct rays of the sun; and it is 
supported on 28 columns securely braced so as to form a rigid 
framework, in the middle of which is a central tower, 107 feet 
high, affording accommodation for the water-mains and a spiral 
staircase. This is the largest reservoir of the kind hitherto built 
in the United Kingdom; and though conspicuous for many miles 
around, the structure is so gracefully proportioned as to form 
quite a pleasing object in the landscape. 
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Incandescent Gas Lighting in the City Streets —We learn that 
the installation of the Keith high-pressure gaslight in Queen 
Victoria Street is now complete; the old electrical standards, 
with their temporary gas-lamps attached, having been removed, 
and the remainder of the lamp-columns with the Keith lanterns 
installed. 

Mr. Herring’s North British Association Paper: A Correction.— 
We are asked by Mr. Herring to point out that the figures in the 
last column (B.Th.U. per Candle per Cubic Foot) of Table B 
in his paper on “Illuminating Power and Lighting Efficiency,” 
given in the “ JouRNAL” last week (p. 316), require to be multi- 
plied by 5, as he was dealing with 5 cubic feet of gas inthe candle 
power column, the same as in Table A, which is correct. The 
table referred to is at the top of the first column on p. 318. 
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PREVENTING THE GROWTH OF ALG IN WATER. 


At the Annual Congress of the Royal Sanitary Institute at 
Bristol, Dr. S. RipEAL read a paper which he had prepared in 
collaboration with Mr. R. OrcHARD, on the “ Prevention of the 
Growth of Algz in Water Supplies.” 


He pointed out that the fouling of reservoirs and conduits in 
water-works by various growths is a problem which has fre- 
quently to be dealt with by the water engineer ; and though it has 
not attracted great attention in this country, in America—and 
especially in tropical climates—this contamination of large 
volumes of water is often a serious matter, and on the Continent 
several State Commissions have had to deal with the subject. 
The contamination frequently consists of one, or several, of the 
very numerous algz, many of which, besides causing the clogging 
of valves, &c., and an unsightly appearance, are capable of im- 
parting disagreeable odours and tastes. Trials have been made 
to destroy or inhibit the growth of the plants by the addition of a 
minute . aagemer of a germicidal substance to the water. Ona 
large scale metallic salts, such as those of iron and copper, have 
been used; and the employment of the latter in the form of 
crystallized copper sulphate has met with a fair amount of success 
—the poisonous copper being subsequently precipitated as a 
basic salt, the coagulating effect of which often renders the 
finished water very clear and bright. 

Dr. G. T. Moore, of the United States Agricultural Depart- 
ment, in conjunction with Mr. Kellerman, recommends the 
following dilutions per 1 part of copper sulphate, for the de- 
struction of each organism named: Clathrocystis, 8,000,000; 
ccelosperium, 3,000,000; microcystie, 1,000,000; and oscillatoriz, 
5,000,000. However, it had been found that the growth of a 
conferva was inhibited, but by no means entirely destroyed, by 
the addition of 1 part per 1,000,000 in an English lake water. 
The time required for subsequent natural precipitation of the 
copper varies with different waters from 24 hours to 20 days. In 
some instances, a fractional treatment would be more economical ; 
but the cost of the material, however, in any case is insignificant, 
for, taking copper sulphate at £28 per ton, the quantity for 
treating a million gallons of water with one part would cost 
2s.6d. The chief outlay is always incurred in labour, storage, 
and the systematic testing of the product for freedom from copper. 
At Newport (Mon.), reservoirs were successfully treated by 
trailing bags of copper sulphate across the surface of the water; 
the rate of solution being controlled by the thickness of material 
enclosing the salt. Similar experiments at the Gloucester Water- 
Works have been successful in removing the spring growth from 
the reservoir. Trials by the Massachusetts Board of Health in 
1903 and 1904, with copper sulphate, gave conflicting results. 

A proprietary article, containing “available chlorine,” has 
been advertised for removing the green growth and slime in 
swimming-baths; but the authors are not aware that any 
attempt hitherto has been made to employ a solution of chlorine 
or its oxides for the prevention of these growths in potable 
waters. Their adoption, however, for this purpose is indicated 
by their recent successful application, in the form of an electro- 
lytic chlorine solution, for the sterilization of effluents; and cer- 
tainly laboratory experiments which the authors have made are 
very promising. The advantages over the use of a poisonous 
element, such as copper, are obvious. Even if the treated water 
was distributed with its full amount of “ available chlorine,” it 
would not be harmful in the high dilution employed; but the 
removal of the chlorine is rapid and very certain, so that the only 
permanent addition to the water is a minute quantity of common 
salt. Possibly the staple perchlorate is formed as a final bye- 
product; but the amount is so infinitesimal that it cannot be 
detected. The employment of chlorine alone does not in any 
way clarify turbid water; but there is no added danger of the sub- 
sequent clogging of filters. As with copper sulphate, the actual 
cost of material is low; and electrolytic plants are now on the 
market which require but little attention when once adjusted for 
a specified output. In the laboratory experiments already alluded 
to, an electrolytic chlorine solution obtained from the Digby 
hypochlorite plant was employed. This solution, besides having 
the advantage of cheapness, contains but little undecomposed 
sodium chloride, and consequently the final addition of chloride 
to the treated water is very small. 

Dr. Rideal proceeded to give a detailed account of experiments 
with regard to the treatment of water with electrolytic chlorine, 
and stated that briefly the conclusions arrived at from them were 
as follows: (1) Green growth can be entirely prevented by the 
use of electrolytic chlorine. (z) The different microscopic plants 
decidedly require varying amounts of chlorine to inhibit their 
development, conferve appearing to be most susceptible to treat- 
ment. ‘Available chlorine” just in excess of that immediately 
consumed by the water, though disappearing itself in a few hours, 
inhibited confervoid growth for some weeks. Desmids were found 
to be slightly more resistant, and in the experiments required the 
addition of some o’5 part per 1,000,000 in excess of that imme- 
diately consumed by the water. Diatoms appeared to be still 
more resistant, and required 1 part per 1,000,000 of chlorine in 
excess. (3) Animalcule, like daphnia and cyclops, are not killed 
by even larger doses of chlorine, and were found actively motile 
after a month’s treatment with 11 parts per 1,000,000. (4) The 
addition of 1 part of copper sulphate per 1,000,000 was not suc- 
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cessful with lake water, as it did not clarify, and the green growth 
was only slightly retarded. The effect was not equal to the use 
of 1°2 parts (o°2 in excess) of chlorine per 1,000,000. (5) Under 
the microscope, a distinct bleaching of the coloured alge was 
noticed with upwards of 2 parts per 1,000,000 of “available 
chlorine.” This cannot occur without strong physiological action. 
An exception to this happened in Experiment No. 2 (with the lake 
water), where the desmid, ankistrodesmus, was not bleached by 
2°02 parts per 1,000,000, and after some four weeks’ inhibition 
appeared to be starting fresh growth. 

An important factor, the chemical condition of the treated 
water as representing that distributed for consumption, was also 
dealt with in these experiments. In all cases, the added available 
chlorine completely disappeared. One part per 1,000,000, added 
to tap water, could not be detected after five hours; and even in 
the maximum addition of 11°2 parts per 1,000,000 to the lake 
water (which is greatly in excess of that required), no available 
chlorine remained after a few days’ sojourn in a partially filled 
glass vessel, loosely plugged with cotton wool. In fact, this rapid 
decomposition of hypochlorites into chloride and oxygen, some- 
what militates against their use, as the germicide might be removed 
too quickly, especially by agitation of the water. 


In the course of the subsequent discussion, 


Mr. R. Reap (Gloucester) said that one of the places where 
sulphate of copper had been tried was Gloucester. As the reser- 
voirs got older, they had trouble with alge growing at the bottom, 
wherever the light could penetrate. The growth of the alge pro- 
duced a fishy taste, and also a smell. About ten years ago, when 
he entered one of the reservoirs, there was a large growth at the 
bottom; and he consulted the City Analyst, and decided to try 
sulphate of iron. They spread about 3 ton of sulphate of iron 
over the growth, and killed it. The next year there was a great 
increase in the growth of the alge in the reservoir, though it had 
been cleaned out, and they thought they had killed everything. 
Last year he communicated with the Board of Agriculture in 
Washington; and they sent him a lot of literature on the subject, 
and mentioned the sulphate of copper treatment. They had to 
be careful, as the fishing rights in the reservoirs were retained by 
the Lord of the Manor. The reservoir contained 30,000,000 
gallons of water; and they decided to put 1 cwt. of sulphate of 
copper into it. He wrote to Mr. Haines, of Newport, who had 
tried a similar treatment the year before; and Mr. Haines told 
him he had tested three proportions—1 in 5,000,000, I in 1,000,000, 
and 1 in 500,000. The two former acted all right, but the 1 in 
500,000 killed the fish. They decided at Gloucester to try 1 in 
3,000,000. He crushed the crystals up to something of the con- 
sistency of sugar, and scattered them over the surface of the 
water. Within a few hours, a fishy smell could be discerned 


_ arising from the water; and this continued for over 24 hours. In 


Mr. Haines’s case, he said a thick scum was thrown up on to the 
surface of the water; but it disappeared in the course of 24 hours, 
and the water clarified. The Analyst took careful tests of copper; 
and in 48 hours no copper could be found by the most delicate 
test. As a matter of precaution, he did not put the water on to 
the town for a week; and since then they had had no trouble 
from the smell or the fishy taste. He thought that probably one 
treatment in the year was all that would be required. 

Mr. T. R. Situ (Kettering) said that anyone who had the 
charge of water-works must be grateful for such a paper. It was 
interesting to know that at a comparatively small cost this state 
of things could be largely prevented. He would like to know 
whether, after the treatment, there was less difficulty in the suc- 
ceeding months in keeping the filter free. If that was the case, 
it would save a great dealof labour. At Kettering their reservoir 
held about 160 million gallons; and they spent some /600 in 
cleaning it outythough it was true that the job was done partly to 
find work for the unemployed. Such a sum as this would goa 
long way in the treatment by sulphate of copper, and they would 
get much better results from it. 

Mr. Reap said they had no open sand filters. They had a 
mechanical filter which had been in use for about five years, and 
they found that after the treatment by sulphate of copper in the 
reservoir the filters required much less cleaning than before. 

Mr. ACKERMAN asked why the sulphate of copper was put in as 
crystals, instead of distributing it in fluid form. It seemed more 
dangerous to fish life in crystals. 

Mr. READ replied that it was more easily handled in the crystal 
form, and it dissolved at once. 

Dr. WILLouGHBy said he had used the copper where great 
growth occurred in an ornamental pond. He put 1 cwt. intoa 
bag, and towed it about the pond; and there had been no return 
of these growths since. He would like to know if there was any- 
thing as simply and easily applied in the way of chloride, and 
which would be much more safe than copper. 

Dr. RipEat said that the only point left for him to reply to was 
that raised by Dr. Willoughby, as to substituting chlorine for 
copper sulphate. If they would only require one treatment in 
the spring it would be more economical to use copper sulphate ; 
but, on the other hand, they had to pay attention to the prejudice 
against the use of copper. Most water-works had power avail: 
able; and it was easy to connect up with such power a small 
electrolytic plant, which would involve an initial expenditure of 
about {100. They would then have the plant always available 
to provide their electrolytic chlorine on the spot when the growth 
appeared, 
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REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Prepayment Attachment for Gas-Meters. 
Dickson, J. H., of Magherafelt, Ireland. 





No. 13,611; July, 3, 1905. 


This invention relates to a coin-carrier for a prepayment gas-meter, 
in three parts, as shown, with two catches for the coin to rest on. 
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Dickson’s Prepayment Attachment for Gas-Meters. 


D shows the coin-carrier in position. Fis a large toothed wheel; 
O, asmall toothed wheel ; while J is a catch working into a grooved 
wheel for opening and shutting the gas-valve. K is a lever for actu- 
ating the gas-valve and showing by a pointer at the index the amount 
prepaid. The toothed wheel F is attached by a spindle to the train of 
wheels shown; and when a coin is inserted in the coin-carrier the 
handle E is turned, and this opens the gas-valve. H, L, and P are 
stationary ; but when the meter is working, H, L, and P work together 
and close the gas-valve. When the handle is turned forward, its pro- 
jecting rim catches the coin which, in turn, moves the coin-carrier, 
and actuates the mechanism so as to open the gas-valve; when it is 
turned back, the coin drops into a box, and the coin-carrier is open and 
ready for another coin. 


Sulphate Saturators. 
LANGLANDS, S. H. B., of Glasgow, and O'Connor, H., of Edinburgh. 
No. 17,267; Aug. 26, 1905. 


The patentees propose to make the saturator and draining tray of 
china, porcelain, earthenware, clay, or fireclay—either glazed or coated 
with a vitreous or porcelain enamel, to resist the action of the acids. 
To make any joints required, they would employ lead or other acid- 
resisting material, either run in in a molten state or in the form of tubes, 
wires, or sheets. They also propose to connect two or more such pieces 
of china, porcelain, or fireclay, so as to form the saturator or draining 
tray, having holes or lugs either contained in or projecting from them 
for bolts, preferably of lead or other acid-resisting material, Alterna- 
tively, they would employ glass in place of the porcelain. 
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Langlands and O’Connor’'s Sulphate Saturator. 


The illustration shows a section and plan of one form of saturator 
made according to the invention. The body is built up of one piece 
and the cover B joined to it at C and D by bolts E, and lugs F, The 
sealing or dip pipe G is jointed at H. 


Treating Fabrics for Incandescent Mantles. 


VAN VRIESLAND, A. I., of Scheveningen, Holland. 
No. 24,680; Nov. 29, 1905. 


This invention consists in subjecting tubes or yarns used in the 
manufacture of incandescent mantles to the action of lyes, acids, or 
solutions of chemical salts—for example, to the action of sufficiently 
Strong soda lye—so that an immediate shrinking of the woven material 
takes place, Real advantages in several respects are said to be attained 
by this treatment—for instance, when it is desired to make the woven 
tube tighter (that is, closer in texture) or narrower; when a yarn has 

én worked up and is found to be too thin for its intended purpose ; 
or when it is desired to make the tube with contracted or narrowed 
parts. It is also of advantage when it is desired to strengthen and 
contract the head of the mantle only, or when it is desired to make 
Contractions in the woven tube at different places. This latter result 
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can be obtained by treating with the solution only those parts of the 
tube that are to be contracted. 

If desired, the patentee remarks, the yarn can be first treated 
chemically before being made into tubes; and, in this way, a woven 
tube can be obtained having greater extensibility than a tube made 
from yarn which has not been subjected to the chemical treatment. 
Further, only part of the yarn used for making the woven tube may be 
chemically treated—that is to say, the weft yarn may be treated, with 
the result that the woven tube will possess greater extensibility in the 
direction of the weft. 


Gas-Engine. 
SCHARENBERG, O., of Eisleben, Germany. 
No. 2800; Feb. 5, 1906. 


This invention relates to a double-acting gas-engine with an oscil- 
latory piston working with a two-stroke cycle; air and gas being 
separately supplied to the working cylinder by a specially constructed 
compressor, in such a manner that the mixing of the air and gas and 
the ignition of the mixture take place in thecylinder itself. The oscil- 
latory motion of the piston is converted into continuous rotary motion 
by a rocking beam and a single or multiple-throw crank. 

The invention is illustrated in the specification by an example in 
which a two-throw crank is used, and a compressor provided with an 
oscillatory piston, the shaft of which is in alignment with the main 
shaft of the engine; and the patentee claims the arrangement shown 
and described, whereby two ignitions of a mixture of gas and air sepa- 
rately supplied to the cylinder by means of a compressor are caused to 
take place during one crank-oscillation—the energy developed thereby 
being transmitted by a rocking beam and pitmen to a single-throw or 
two-throw crank. The compressor employed comprises an oscillating 
piston and suction and pressure chambers, with valve-gear so arranged 
that the piston motion causes gas and air to be sucked into separate 
suction chambers and thence delivered to, and compressed in, separate 
pressure-chambers. 


Gas-Calorimeter. 


Pace, G. E.; a communication from H, L. Donerty, of Madison, 
Wis., U.S.A. 


No, 8866; April 12, 1906. 


The gas of which the calorific power has to be determined is sampled 
by passing it, at any convenient rate, into a tank from which it dis- 
places water. The sample of gas so stored in the tank is fed to a bun- 
sen burner set within a heat-absorption chamber. ‘The gas is expelled 
from the tank, and delivered to the burner, by the inflow to the tank of 
the water which has traversed theabsorption chamber. Consequently, 
the volume of gas burnt in a given time is exactly the same as the 
volume of water which traverses the absorption chamber and is heated 
by the combustion of the gas. The advantage of this arrangement is 
that the difference of temperature between the inflowing and outflowing 
water, multiplied by a constant representing the co-efficient of thermal 
capacity of a cubic foot of water, gives (directly) the calorific value of 
a cubic foot of gas. No meter is, therefore, required to measure the 
volume of gas consumed. In order that the results shall be accurate, 
it is necessary that the products of combustion shall be discharged at 
the temperature of the surrounding air; and an arrangement of baffle- 
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Doherty’s Gas-Calorimeter. 


plates in the absorption chamber admits of the amount of effective 
cooling surface therein being varied, and the temperature of the dis- 
charged products of combustion thereby controlled at will. Thermo- 
meters are provided for showing the temperatures of (1) the air of the 
room, (2) the escaping products of combustion, (3) the inlet water, and 
(4) the outlet water ; and the construction is such that all these thermo- 
meters lie close together. In case it is desired to measure the water 
condensed from the products of combustion, it is collected in a measur- 


ing cylinder from a dip orifice during the period that the water occupies 
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in displacing the gas in the tank between two marks therein—the 
Provision is 
made for controlling the pressure of the inflowing water and of the 


capacity of the tank between these marks being known. 


pressure in the tank. 


The sheets of drawings accompanying the specification include 


62 illustrations of the calorimeter and component parts of it. 





APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


16,028.—Pape, A., ‘‘ Plugging gas-mains.’’ July 16. 
16,044.—Hauvs, L., ‘‘ Photometers.’’ July 16. 


16,069.—HvTcHINSON, J., ‘‘Applying coal tar to the surface of 


roads.”’ July 16. 
16,137.— NEVILLE, C, & J. D., ‘* Burner.’’ July 17. 
16,189.—GUNNING, J., and HANsForD, J., ‘‘ Gas-meters.’’ July 17. 
16,218.—Masons Gas Power Company, LTD., and WriGnrt, T., 
‘* Twin or coupled gas-producers.” July 18. 
16,254.—Cowan, W., ‘‘ Coin-freed meters.” July 18. 
16,265.—Rosin, J. I., ‘‘ Mantle support.” July 18. 
ay geen aa J. F., and HENDERSON, J., ‘‘ Coin-freed meters.’’ 
uly 20. 
, 16,386.—ParRKER, J. W. & G. J. C., ‘* Gas-engines.’”’ July 20. 
16,421.—PINCHBECK, J., ‘‘Gas-meters.’’ July 20. 
16,444.—BarRnNEs, W. H., ‘‘ Arresting the products of combustion 
from incandescent gas-burners.” July 20. 
16,454.—Bou rt, A. J., ‘‘ Lighting gas at a distance.”’ 
cation from E. Zickwolff. July 20. 
16,471.—PaRKER, E., ‘‘ Gas manufacture.’’ July 21. 
16,498.—TuHomas, W. & P., ** Production of coal and water gas.’’ 
uly 21. 
J “sy giinaaaadi P., and Wirkes, A. H., ‘Inverted burners.’’ 
July 2r. 
6111A.—Gopson, R. S., “ Pilot-burners.’’ May 16, 
16,600.—COoHEN, P. I., “‘ Manufacturing gas.’’ July 23. 
16,605.—BowLes, J. D., and KamMMeErIcH, G. H., “ Extracting gas 
from liquid hydrocarbon.’’ July 23. 
16,667.— Rosin, J. I., ‘Support for mantles.’’ July 24. 
16,670.—BLEy, G. F., and H. WiLLiaMson, LTD., ‘‘ Turning on and 
off gas-cocks.’’ July 24. 
16,683.—GRIFFIN, C., “ Rotary gas-engines.’’ July 24. 
16,735.—WEsT, J., ‘‘ Twin-scoop charger.” July 24. 
16,754.—HELps, G., ‘‘ Anti-vibrators and burners.’’ July 25. 
16,760.—ABEL, K., ‘Electrically lighting and extinguishing gas- 
burners.’’ July 25. 
16,766.—Bray, J. W., ‘‘ Adjustment of the gas supply to incandes- 
cent and other atmospheric gas-burners.’’ July 25. 
16,780.— WHITE, J. H., ‘‘ Gas-main bags.’’ July 25. 


A communi- 


16,795.—YATES, H. J., ‘‘ Atmospheric burners.’’ July 25. 

16,846.—ConbDIE, W., “Acetylene generators.’’ July 26. 

16,864.—Lra, J. W., and PeErrins, J. H., ‘‘Smoke consumer 
carriers.’’ July 26. 

16,901.— ROSENBERG, A., ‘‘ Gas-generating apparatus.’’ July 26. 

16,965.—JEFFREE, A. W., ‘‘ Atmospheric burners.’’ July 27. 


16,974.—LAMBERT, A. J., and Lanp, C. H, ‘‘ Nipple for gas- 


burners.’’ July 27. 
17,033.—PorTER, E, A., and Kerritt, H., ‘*Generating gas.’’ 
July 28. 


17,052.—Cars, B., ‘‘ Suspending mantles.’’ July 28. 

17,065.—HvTCHINSON, J., ‘Applying coal tar to roads.’’ July 28. 

17,068.—WESTINGHOUSE, G., ‘‘Internal combustion engines.” 
July 28. 

17,085.— MARCHAND, E., ‘‘ Obturating gas-pipes.’’ July 28. 

17,087.—HUTMACHER, J. A., ‘‘ Water-gas generators.’’ July 28. 











Incandescent Gas Lighting at Todmorden.—A proposal to light 
the main thoroughfares of Todmorden by electricity has been aban- 
doned by the Town Council, who have decided to continue the present 
system of incandescent gas lighting. 


Meter-Testing at Salford.—The annual report of the Gas-Meter 
Inspector at Salford shows that 13,164 meters were tested and a sum 
of £408 19s. 6d. was received in fees in the period covered, compared 
with 13,201 meters tested and £400 6s. received in fees in the preceding 
year. 


A Gas-Fitters’ Badge.—At the adjourned quarterly general meet- 
ing of the Birmingham Gas-Fitters’ Trade Association, it was proposed 
that all members of the Association should be supplied with a badge to 
be conspicuously worn when at work. This idea was approved of ; and 
the matter was left in the hands of the Executive Council to carry into 
effect. Itis hoped by the Association that the innovation will assist 
gas consumers in securing fully competent and qualified fitters. 


Suicides by Gas Poisoning.—Last week a Sheffield woman named 
Eliza Dobson, 53 years of age, committed suicide by inhaling gas 
through an india-rubber tube connected with the bracket in her bed- 
room. Deceased, who was married but had no children, was quite 
dead when discovered. She had previously given no indication of a 
suicidal tendency. Francis Reynolds, a hawker, of Bloxwich, com- 
mitted suicide by putting his mouth over a gas-jet in a house and turn- 
ing on the tap, thus inhaling a quantity of gas. When found, he was 
dead. It is said that some few months ago he attempted to commit 
suicide by cutting his throat. 


Bewdley Public Lighting.—The Bewdley Town Council have been 
discussing the cost of public lighting. The Watch and Lighting Com- 
mittee recommended that the Gas Company be paid £200 for the lamps 
to be lighted during a specified number of hours; but the Company 
asked £225. The Council refused to pay this; and several members 
said they would rather the town was in darkness than pay £225. A 
councillor who is also a Director of the Gas Company, said he would 
get a meeting of the Directors called to consider the matter. Finally, 
the Council left it to the Committee to settle the question, but limited 
them to an expenditure of £200. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


(We ave not responsible for the opinions expressed by Correspondents. 





Mr. Herring’s North British Association Paper. 


S1R,—I have read with the greatest interest Mr. Herring’s paper on 
‘*Tlluminating Power and Lighting Efficiency,’’ at the meeting of the 
North British Association of Gas Managers, given in the ‘‘ JournaL” 
last week. It embodies in a concise form that which has been in the 
minds of scientific photometrical experts for years past. To critically 
examine the whole paper and the discussion would occupy much space, 
and would be beyond the limits of the remarks which at present | 
wish to offer. 

Broadly speaking, a test-burner must always be “a thing apart ” from 
any description of burner in use by the general public, in just thesame 
way that an accurate balance for scientific use is apart from a coal- 
heaver’s weighing-machine. I may have some more lengthy criticism 
on this subject at a later period. At present I am simply writing to 
lament that Mr. Herring, in his comparisons of illuminating power, has 
not included in his tables tests with the most modern burner adapted to 
modern tests requirements—viz., the Carpenter. Even Mr. Carpenter, 
in his recent paper at the Institution meeting, gave no details of com. 
parison between the results of his burner on different grades of gas and 
those obtained on the older system of burning the gas up to a 16-candle 
flame in the old Sugg ‘‘ London”’ argand, and calculating to a 5 cubic 
feet consumption. 

Apart from this, there is one matter in Mr. Herring’s paper which I 
am at a loss to understand. In Table A, figures are given in the final 
column of ‘‘ B.Th.U. per Candle per Cubic Foot.’’ The first on the 
list is 16 candles. This is correctly stated at 185°7 B.Th.U. per 
candle. When, however, we come to Table B, gas of 14°68 candles is 
credited with only 38:19 B.Th.U. per candle per cubic foot. My cal- 
culation gives the figure 194. 


Bromley, Aug. 3, 1906. H. LEICESTER GREVILLE. 


[Our correspondent will see, from a paragraph which appears on 
p. 383, that the error has been noticed by Mr. Herring, and corrected. 
—Ep. J.G.L.] 
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The Water-Works Association. 


Sir,—Such a full report of the proceedings at the Association of 
Water-Works Engineers’ meeting at Scarborough must be very gratify- 
ing to a large class of your readers. Mr. Devonshire, I see, suggested 
a further extension of members to Class B (Associates)—viz., Chair- 
men and Directors of Water Companies, and Chairmen and Members 
of Water Committees, I have suggested such acourse from the initia- 
tion of the Association, as there are many of the latter who are really 
well versed in legislation and in the law regarding water supply, hydro- 
geology, and the different problems that water engineers are now more 
than ever called upon to solve—in fact, the water supply to small 
towns and villages is in the hands of the County Councils, Rural Dis- 
trict Councils, Urban Authorities, Local Boards, and other local 
authorities empowered to take action under the Public Health Act, 1875. 

The papers fully reported are of a very high order, the discussions 
on which would be highly beneficial to the new class of members or the 
addition to the present list of associates, as suggested by Mr. Devonshire. 

It is to be hoped that our President will invite a large number of 
Directors and others now engaged in new schemes of water supply to 
join the Association at the December meeting and make the member- 
ship a total of 400. 

Many members are anxiously waiting for the report of the Committee 
on Regulations for Water-Works, and for the promised incorporation 
under the Company’s Acts, and desire that these should be accomplished 
during Mr. Millhouse’s year of office. SUPERINTENDENT. 

Aug. 2, 1906. 





————————— 


PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


CLOSE OF THE FIRST SESSION. 











Last Saturday, the remaining Bills in which our readers are interested 
received the Royal Assent, and the two Houses rose for the recess. 
Business will be resumed in both Houses on the 23rd of October. 


_ — 


YARMOUTH AND LOWESTOFT WATER AND GAS BILL. 





House of Commons Committee.—Thursday, July 19. 


(Before Mr. G. Toutmin, Chairman, Mr, E. B. Barnarb, Mr. H. 
MANFIELD, and Mr. HENRY.) 


This Bill, which is promoted jointly by the Great Yarmouth Water 
Company and the Lowestoft Water and Gas Company to authorize the 
construction of additional works and to confer further powers upon the 
Companies, came under consideration to-day. It had been before 
a Committee of the Lords (ante, p. 52), who allowed it to prceceed on 
condition that reports by the Home Office and the Local Government 
Board were complied with. 


Mr. BaLFour BrownE, K.C., the Hon. J. D. FITZGERALD, “ 
Mr. Ram, K.C., and Mr. Honoratus Lioyp, K.C., appeared — A 
promoters; Mr. Moon, K.C., Mr. VEsEy Knox, and Mr. E. WIL 
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represented the Great Yarmouth Corporation. Mr. TyLDESLEY JONES 
was in attendance on behalf of the Great Yarmouth Port and Haven 
Commissioners, who petitioned against alterations in the Bill. 

Mr. BALFouR Brownz, in opening the case, said the Bill was to 
authorize the construction of further water-works and the taking of 
water from the River Bure for the purpose of obtaining an increased 
supply, and to confer further powers. Great Yarmouth was at present 
supplied by a Company, who drew their water from Ormesby Broad. 
The supply of Lowestoft was got from a place called Lound, and also 
from Fritton. Both districts had increased in population, and were 
growing ; and further supplies of water were urgently required. The 

opulation within the limits of supply of the Great Yarmouth Com- 
pany was 55,444. The Company supplied 95 per cent.; and the con- 
sumption was going up rapidly. The average growth of the daily 
supply in the past few years had been at the rate of 30,500 gallons. 
Lowestoft was also increasing in population and in the consumption of 
water. Under these circumstances, the Companies came to the con- 
clusion that it was absolutely necessary to have a further supply ; and 
he did not think the Yarmouth Corporation would differ from them on 
this point. The difficulty, however, was to get the water. Much of itin 
the district was brackish, owing to the amount of saline matter in the 
soil; and at Ormesby Broad they could not be expected to get any more. 
They had sought all over the district ; and at last they came to the con- 
clusion that the right way to supply both the towns concerned was to 
take water from the River Bure at Horning. He thought the whole 
population above this point was about 24,000; but, as there was only 
one person to 4}.acres, the pollution could not beat all serious. The 
promoters had taken every precaution to prevent pollution. But there 
was another point made when the Bill was in the other House. Up to 
a certain place, the Bure was a tidal river, flowing into the Yare at 
Yarmouth; but the tidal water did not actually reach the proposed 
intake. Still, there was a tidal lift which did at times affect the water 
there; and on certain occasions a large amount of salt was found at 
Horning. There was nothing harmful in the salt itself; but it was 
used as an indication, by witnesses on the other side, that, besides the 
salt, some of the pollutions which were thrown into the Yare at 
Yarmouth might also get up the river. He hoped it was not true that 
Yarmouth polluted the river with its sewage, which ought to be carried 
out to sea; and if it was not, it was disgraceful that the Corporation 
should pollute the water of the river flowing up a very great way 
beyond the town. This occurred to the Committee of the other House, 
for, in giving their decision on the preamble, Lord Lauderdale said : 
‘‘The Committee are prepared to allow the Bill to proceed, but these 
conditions, which are mentioned in the two reports—one of the Home 
Office and one of the Loca! Government Board—must be satisfied.’’ 
They were satisfied. Then he said: ‘‘ The Commi:tee wish to remark 
that they hope the Corporation of Great Yarmouth will take such steps 
as they can to prevent any pollution of the water as far as lies in their 
power. We cannot put that in the Bill; it is merely a remark that the 
Committee feel the Corporation ought to take such steps as they con- 
sider desirable to prevent any pollution which they think does exist.” 
Then Mr. Moon said: ‘‘ The Corporation are powerless, because they 
have no power to move in the matter at all.” The Chairman replied 
that they could get power. Proceeding, Counsel said the promoters 
did not want the salt in the water, and they had put in the Bill a 
clause to the effect that, whenever there were more than 20 grains of 
salt to the gallon, they should not draw water from the Bure. The 
high tides in the German Ocean and the special winds which drove the 
water up the river were very rare indeed. Under such conditions, 
they would be able to draw from Ormesby, but not for long, because 
the Bure cleared itself very rapidly indeed. There was one remarkable 
feature about this case, and that was that they were going to supply 
two Corporations with the same water, treated in exactly the same way, 
because that at Ormesby Broad had a certain amount of vegetable 
matter in it, and was not fit for supply without carefu! filtration. If it 
was true that this water was not pure, Lowestoft ought to object; and 
Great Yarmouth, feeling the feebleness of its position, had done the 
very best it could to get Lowestoft to come and oppose. Lowestoft, 
however, had not done so. The two Companies had combined for 
getting this water. Lowestoft was to pay half the capital expense and 
one-third of the establishment charges, and was to have power to take 
up to 450,000 gallons a day. There was one matter that complicated 
this a little. The river was there, and the Broads were a great holiday 
resort; and there was a certain amount of trade done on the rivers 
which they must not interfere with. The principal time when water 
was important to the rivers was in the dry month of August; and in 
the Bill they had undertaken not to draw from the Bure in that month. 
In June, July, and September they were limited to 3 million gallons, 
and in the remaining eight months to 4 million gallons, perday. Some 
distinguished chemists and engineers criticized the Bill in the other 
House. But the criticism of the chemists did not show that there was 
impurity in the water; all it proved was that at certain periods there 
was a little salt. The engineers said that, taking river water, there 
was always a certain amount of suspended matter in it, and that the 
scheme ought to include sedimentation as well as filtration. When he 
told the Committee that this water was ten times better than the raw 
water taken for the supply of London, he thought they would be con- 
vinced that it was not bad. The London water was, as they knew, to 
some extent a manufactured article. If the Thames and Lea waters 
were good enough for London, surely the Yarmouth and Lowestoft 
people might well he content with water that was ten times better. 
The chemists’ criticism was not that the water was bad, but that they 
thought a certain amount of sedimentation would be a good thing. 
The promoters did not agree with this. They considered that with 
efficient filtration the water could be made perfectly good. But it was 
those who paid the piper who called the tune; and, of course, the 
people of Great Yarmouth and Lowestoft would, in the end, have to 
pay for any works that were constructed. The outlay on these must 
be reflected in the cost of the supply. Therefore, the promoters were 
quite willing, and he offered it now, to do what the opponents said 
they wanted—namely, to have sedimentation. They could obtain by 
agreement a large extent of land close to where they put up their 
Ppumping-station on the Bure; and they were prepared to guarantee 





that they would make tanks, excavations, reservoirs, or whatever 
they were to be called, which would hold 12 million gallons of 
water. This would cover at least five days’ supply as at present, 
and would allow a considerable amount of sedimentation ; but it would 
cost a good deal of money. The estimate for the scheme was between 
£65,000 and £70,000; and the addition of the 12 million gallons 
storage capacity would put something like £10,000 more upon them. 
But, as he said, the people of Yarmouth had the right to this sedi- 
mentation if they desired it; and after carefully considering the case 
for the Corporation, the promoters had tried to meet them by making 
this offer. The Corporation suggested that the water might be obtained 
from a place called Brundall; but there it was very salt and brackish. 
This was in the nature of an alternative scheme. If the Committee 
and Mr. Moon wished to go into it, he would show that it was specula- 
tive as to whether they would be able to get water from the place men- 
tioned. Still, he did not think it was the custom of Parliament to go 
into alternative schemes under such circumstances. 

Mr. Charles Hawksley was then called to give evidence in support of 
the Bill. 

Mr. Moon (interposing) said he might save time by mentioning that 
he should not contend that more water might not be required in the 
immediate future for the purpose of supplying Yarmoutb. 

In the course of his examination, witness stated that the amount of 
water asked for in the Bill was necessary—about 2} million gallons per 
day. Headvised the Great Yarmouth Company that they would be 
incurring an improper risk if they continued to look to Ormesby as 
their sole supply; and he then received instructions to go farther 
afield and advise them as to additional sources. Lowestoft was in 
a similar position; and they considered a joint scheme. It seemed 
that a combined supply would be more economical than that each 
Company should seek a separate one. He investigated all the sources, 
and eventually decided that the intake at Horning would be the best. 
It was their intention to utilize the supply at Ormesby, and this would 
be supplemented by the supply they were seeking to get. An agree- 
ment had been entered into between the two promoters, by which it 
was arranged that the Lowestoft Company should be entitled to 
demand not exceeding 450,000 gallons a day. The petition of the 
Great Yarmouth Corporation stated that the River Bure was liable to 
contamination, and the water was not fit for supply. But it was as 
good as was furnished to many towns from rivers. The flow of water 
into the Bure above Horning was very slow, and there was very little 
chance of pollution. The difference between high and low water at 
Horning was not more than 4 or 5 inches. But the tide was not one 
of sea water ; this backed up the fresh water aboveit. High tides 
occurred very seldom ; and on these occasions there was an abnormal 
amount of salt in the water. This was the reason for putting in the 
Bill clause 5, as to not taking water when it contained more than 
20 grains of salt to the gallon. The question of getting water from the 
chalk in the neighbourhood of Brundall had been under careful con- 
sideration for a number of years; and the conclusion arrived at was 
that such a supply would be precarious, in many cases unfit for human 
consumption, and very expensive. 

In cross-examination by Mr. Moon, witness said that both engines 
working at the proposed intake on the Bure would give 4,600,0c0 
gallons of water, which would be twice as much as the total consump- 
tion was estimated to be in 1826. Yarmouth had been supplied from 
Ormesby Broad for more than fifty years. 

Mr. Moon : And the effect of what you are proposing would be to 
substitute as a supply the River Bure for the Ormesby Broad, except 
in the month of August. I mean it is not fair to put it as a supple- 
mental supply ? 

Witness: It is not fair from one point of view ; but perhaps it is a 
misapprehension from another. 

You are going to take all the water you require, except in August ? 
—yYes, if we find it advisable to do so. There is no desire to conceal 
what we want to do. 

Do you regard the water from a river that is not more contaminated 
than the water taken from the Thames as a safe source of supply ?— 
Certainly ; and that is the basis we have gone on in this matter. 

You are not proposing any sedimentation in the Bill 7,—No; we do 
not think it is necessary. 

In further cross-examination, witness admitted that if there was not 
sedimenration they were taking away one of the safeguards that London 
had. He could not recall for the moment any recent case where 
Parliament had allowed a company to take water from a river source 
liable to contamination. But the majority of places supplied from 
rivers had had their supplies for some years ; and it was not many who 
had had occasion to apply for further powers. 

Mr. Moon: Is not the tendency of modern legislation for large 
communities to give up river supplies and go to some undiluted 
source ? 

Witness: Yes; but that is a prejudice against river supplies. In my 
opinion, we shall hereafter come back more and more to therrivers. I 
have expressed this opinion more than once publicly. 

But still that does not prevent a great many communities from 
giving up river supplies and going elsewhere to get purer water ? 
That is so; but one wants to know all the circumstances. 

After some discussion, Mr. Moon was allowed to cross-examine 
witness on the suggested alternative source at Brundall. 

Replying to questions on this point, witness said his father had ex- 
amined the district, and he (witness) had considerable knowledge of it. 
He knew that in this area there was great difficulty in getting a very 
large supply of water from the chalk, and if it were obtained the 
quality would be uncertain. Returning to the question of sedimenta- 
tion, he said that the reservoir would be at the same level as the river, 
and he thought the water from springs would not come up with such 
force as to prevent effective sedimentation. 

Re-examined by Mr. BALFour BROWNE, witness said that if they did 
gointo the chalk for water it would be speculative both as to quantity 
and quality, and it would be expensive. The chalk was under 
impervious matter, and the outcrop was towards Norwich. It was his 
experience that under such conditions the quantity of water in chalk 
was bu: small. He knew the Bristol Water-Works. The Ccmpany 
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obtained a supply of water from a river, and there was a considerable 
population in the watershed area. Of course, there the water was 
impounded. 

Mr. BaLFrour Browne: My learned friend suggests that there is 
some new principle as to taking water from rivers. Can you remember 
a case where there has been a proposal to take water from a river that 
has been rejected in recent years ? 

Witness: No; not in recent years. 

Do you remember in 1899 the Woking Water Company got power 
to take water from the River Thames ?—I believe so. 

Mr. William Whitaker said he was acquainted with the geology of the 
district in question. He came to the conclusion, some time before this 
Bill was brought to his notice, that in the Brundall district water might 
be obtained, but that a supply of 2 million gallons a day could be got 
at any one point in that area he had great doubt. Hedid not think it 
advisable that any water company or any local authority should 
endeavour to get water in that district for the supply of any large com- 
munity ; but for a small one it might be a different matter. 

Professor Kendall, of Leeds, said it was highly problematical that a 
large supply of water could be got throughout this area. A consider- 
able quantity of the water from the chalk there was ferruginous; and 
very often they found good water in one well and bad in one close by. 
Until they actually sank a well, they could not tell whether the water 
would be good or bad. He thought it would be a very unwise thing 
for the Company to try to get water at Brundall; and they might have 
to spend thousands of pounds in the attempt. They might establish a 
fairly good supply of water, and then, after one or two years’ pumping, 
have to abandon the whole. 


Friday, July 20. 


On the resumption of the proceedings this morning, 

Mr. C. E. Hawkins said he had been engaged for 32 years on the 
Geological Survey. With regard to the suggestion that a large supply 
of water could be obtained from the chalk in the neighbourhood of 
Brundall, he did not think it possible. A great deal of the water there 
was Chalybeate, and not fit for public supply. 

Mr. Moon: In other chalk districts you find a great deal of water, 
do you not ? 

Witness: Yes; but you would not find it where there is no exit for 
the water, as in the case of Croydon and Sutton. 

Sir William Ramsay, Professor of Chemistry in University College, 
London, said he visited the River Bure on the 8th of April, and took 
six samples of water at different points as the tide was going up. In 
the lower reaches there were indisputable signs of contamination ; 
and, chemically, he found that the quantity of salt was exceptionally 
high. At the intake, however, the amount of sewage was extremely 
small; and he was pretty sure that what was there came from above, 
and not up from Yarmouth. As he went up the river, the signs indi- 
cating the presence of saline matter gradually disappeared. 

Mr. Ram said it was proposed by the Bill not to take water from the 
Bure if there were more than 20 grains of salt to the gallon, and he 
asked witness how he would guard against this. 

Witness replied that it was possible to make a signalling apparatus 
which would show the amount of salt present in the water. He pro- 
duced the apparatus, and gave a practical demonstration as to how, 
when water impregnated with saline matter was added to ordinary 
water in a vessel, a bell was rung. Hesaid he had no doubt if such 
an apparatus were put up, that it would give a warning three or four 
miles down the river. 

Mr. BARNARD asked for Sir William’s view as to the use of river 
water for drinking purposes. 

Witness replied that he preferred to avoid river water, if possible ; 
but they must take things asthey were. Innumerable experiments had 
shown that by the ordinary river water, although polluted by sewage, 
very little disease was produced, if any at all. On the other hand, if 
it were possible to sterilize the water, he would very much rather see 
this done. 

Mr. BARNARD: That is to say that, though you personally would 
rather avoid it, your scientific examination shows that the result is not 
very harmful ? 

Witness said that was so, and added that he did not think there was 
much danger of sewage being carried from Yarmouth to the proposed 
pumping-station. 

Mr. Otto Hehner, Past-President of the Society of Public Analysts, 
said he took samples of water from the Bure when the tide was rising ; 
and there was not an unreasonable amount of salt. Subject to extra- 
ordinary floods and tides, he saw no reason why the river should not 
form a perfectly proper and safe water supply. If anything, the Bure 
supply was better than the present one. 

Dr. Thresh, the Medical Officer of Health for Essex, said the flow of 
the River Bure was very slow, and there was no doubt that a consider- 
able amount of sedimentation took place. Speaking of the quality of 
the water under ordinary conditions, be said he thought it was above 
the average of river waters. Comparing it with the present supply 
from Ormesby Broad, there was only about half the amount of organic 
matter in the Bure water. The water at the Horning intake was 
bacteriologically better than it was higher up, and therefore there 
would be no advantage in having the intake higher up theriver. Taking 
the raw water of the Thames and the Lea, he should say that the Bure 
water was a good deal better than either. After filtration, the Bure 
water would be very satisfactory indeed for domestic use, and the two 
Companies would be able to supply pure and wholesome water in their 
districts. There were very few deep wells in East Anglia which yielded 
any quantity of water ; and in many parts of Essex they thought them- 
selves fortunate if they got 200,000 gallons of water a day. 

In reply to Mr. Moon, witness said the bacillus coli was not necessarily 
harmful ; but if he found 50 in a cubic centimetre of water, he should 
think it was as bad as that of the Thames and Lea. The low forms of 
vegetable life in water fed on the bacteria, and were worth a whole 
army of sanitary inspectors. 

Mr. William Sutton, Public Analyst for East and West Suffolk, said the 
proposed supply from the Bure, and the existing supply of Norwich from 
the River Wensum, were on all-fours. In his opinion, the Company 
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had chosen the best point for their intake, because it was the centre of 
a large sedimentation area. He thought it would bea mad scheme to 
attempt to get the water from the Brundall district. 

In reply to Mr. Moon, witness gave instances of wells constructeq 
close to each other, and yielding entirely different water. This, he said 
showed the patchy nature of the area. 


Monday, July 23. 


On the re-assembling of the Committee to-day, 

Mr. G. RP. Strachan was called, and said when chalk was tapped between 
semi-pervious or impervious strata the yield was at a great depth, 
Where they did not have imperviousstrata, there was a free flow of water 
through the fissures in the chalk, and the result was that they got a good 
supply. Where they had the water in the chalk with the impervious 
strata, the flow had not been such as to free the fissures, and the yield 
was eee 2 pe Therefore, he quite anticipated that a supply from 
the Brundall area would be meagre. With regard to the Bure supply 
as intended to be dealt with by the proposed scheme, it would beasafe 
and proper one for Yarmouth. Dealing with the pollution of the area 
around Brundall, witness said a good deal arose from sewage in the 
locality. From what he saw there, he would regard this as a serious 
objection to sinking a well in the neighbourhood. 

Mr. Moon said he understood the witness was called in to advise 
Shrewsbury as between an upland and a river scheme; and he asked 
him if he had any opinion as between the two. 

Witness replied that, if it was a question of a slight financial differ- 
ence, he would rather goin for an upland scheme. The difference at 
Shrewsbury was a matter of {10,c00. Hewenton to describe different 
modes of pollution he had seen, and expressed the opinion that every 
source of pollution ought, if possible, to be prevented from getting into 
ariver. If this was not possible, he preferred an upland supply if he 
could get it at a fair price. 

In reply to Mr. BARNARD, witness said he put the quality of the Bure 
water a little higher than that of the Thames at the intakes. 

Mr. E. M. Eaton said the quantity of water supplied to Yarmouth 
and Lowestoft was 1,826,000 gallons per day. With regard to the 
Bure, there were no floods on the river itself. The gradient was only 
I in 30,000; and no highlands drained off into the river. There wasa 
certain amount of surface water which, of course, came down, and it 
made some appreciable difference in the flow in the wet period until 
the Broads were reached ; but when this was done all question of flood 
disappeared. Turning to the River Wensum, from which Norwich ob- 
tained its supply, witness said this river had a gathering-ground pre- 
cisely similar to that of the Bure. Each river cut down into the chalk, 
and both ran on a chalky bottom for a great many miles. They there- 
fore drained the chalk to this level; and at Norwich there was no head 
of water in the chalk, except the local and limited head due to the per- 
colation in the immediate neighbourhood of the city. The rivers 
themselves took the water; and it was this that maintained the high 
and steady flowin them. He had examined the bed of the river at the 
point of the intake. It was beautifully clean gravel; and there was 
not the slightest trace of anything of the nature of sewage deposit or 
anything of the kind. 

Mr. Ram: If the water is taken and treated in the way proposed, 
would there be a perfectly wholesome supply of water for the two 
towns? 

Witness: I am perfectly satisfied of it. There is no doubt in my 
mind that the water that will be supplied from the Bure will be every- 
thing that can be desired for a town supply. 

We are proposing to have a basin which will provide five days’ sedi- 
mentation, and at Norwich there is only three-quarters of a day’s 
supply ?—That is so; and at Norwich the combined action of sedimen- 
tation and filtration provides a very material result. 

Mr. Ram announced that other witnesses were of a confirmatory 
nature. He was sorry to say that Sir James Dewar was ill, and could 
not attend. He therefore closed the case for the promoters. 

Mr. Hawksley, however, was recalled at the instance of the Chair- 
man. He said the mode by which tbey proposed to deal with the water 
was to pump it from Horning to Ormesby, and there to filter it. 

Witnesses were then called for the Yarmouth Corporation. 

Mr. Samuel Hassall, the Inspector of Nuisances for Yarmouth, said he 
had inspected a number of cottages close to the River Bure, and found 
that a great deal of sewage and filth was discharged into the river. 
The whole circumstances were most offensive, and produced a very 
objectionable stench. The general result of his inquiries was that 
all the drainage from cowsheds and so on was discharged into the 
river. 

Dr. W. H. Beach, the Medical Officer of Health for Yarmouth, said 
he did not think the proposed intake would be a safe place from which 
to take the water. Therewere pollutions from the residential wherries 
and yachts, and, in addition, there was the question of the tidal water 
coming up from Yarmouth. He was of opinion that as salt went up 
beyond the point of intake, so also did sewage. 


Tuesday, July 24. 


Mr. W. H. Beach, the Medical Officer of Health for Great Yarmouth, 
having given evidence this morning, 

Dr. W. Boyd Dawkins, Professor of Geology in the Victoria Univer- 
sity at Manchester, expressed the opinion that there was an enormous 
quantity of water to be obtained in the chalk around Brundall, of very 
much the same magnitude as had been obtained in the area of the 
River Lea, or in the district South of London, in the North Downs. 
The statement that certain wells in this district were either deficient 
in quantity or held water which was bad in quality, was an undoubted 
fact; but it applied equally well to the area of the London basin. 

Mr. FitzGERALD: Do you say there is no danger whatever of the 
sewage getting from the sewage farm in the locality to a well sunk at 
Blofield or Brundall ? 

Witness ; I doubt whether there is. 

Mr. George F. Deacon said he had always been of opinion that the 
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Thames supply could not be abandoned, on national grounds. It 
would never do to leave the seat of Government dependent for water 
on an entirely foreign source; but he thought no river supply of a 
jike kind should be authorized. ae 2 

Mr. Moon: And in your view, having regard to the legislation 
which has taken place in the last thirty or forty years, would it bea 
retrograde step to sanction taking river water for a new supply? 

Witness: I think it would—certainly such river water as that in 

stion. 
Our. FITZGERALD : How many towns in England are supplied by 
lowland rivers ? 

Witness: A great many. 

If your view is correct, all these supplies should be given up ’?—I 
think they should; but that cannot be done at once. In this country, 
if the population goes on increasing as it is now doing, and prosperity 
extends, they will have to be given up. 

Ishould have thought they would have had to be increased >—There 
is plenty of water to be had for many times the population of this 
country at present, and it can be done. 

Mr. G. H. Hill said he believed the existing supply of the Company 
at Ormesby Broad was sufficient ; because he was not aware that 
Yarmouth had ever been put on short service even in dry seasons ; 
but he thought they were all agreed that they should look to the future. 
As to the proposed supply from the River Bure, in his opinion it was 
not suitable in its present state, as it was open to many forms of objec- 
tionable pollution. He was of opinion that a large supply of water 
could be obtained from the chalk. 

Sir Thomas Stevenson, Lecturer in Chemistry at Guy’s Hospital, 
spoke as to the discharge of filth into the river about the proposed in- 
take, and said he could not find one person there who drank the river 
water. He also heard that the water was sometimes saline. Taking 
all things into consideration, he thought the river at its best would be 
a dangerous source for a town water supply. 


Thursday, July 26. 


Dr. E. E. Klein, F.R.S.,said he had visited the Bure, and had no doubt 
whatever tbat there were sources of contamination which would render 
the river at the intake dangerous as asource of supply for drinking 
water purposes. 

Mr. Moon then addressed the Committee for the Yarmouth Cor- 
poration. He said there was no doubt whatever that the case was one 
of very great importance, not only in itself, but because it was the first 
time for at any rate thirty—perhaps fifty—years that the question of 
a fresh river supply had been discussed in Parliament. The proposal 
was not to give an additional supply in Yarmouth, but to substitute an 
entirely fresh supply from the River Bure for the supply which the 
town had been enjoying for a great number of years. He submitted 
that the proposed supply was worse than the existing source in two 
respects. It was more open to contamination than the existing source; 
and it had not the important safeguard of that enormous sedimentation 
which must take place in a huge lake or broad, where they had stored 
300 days’ consumption ata minimum. The water in a place like Yar- 
mouth should be above suspicion ; and on the question of purity, the 
wishes and desires of the consumers ought to be a matter of paramount 
consideration. Hesubmitted that unless the Committee were satisfied 
that water could not be found from any other source sufficient for the 
needs of Yarmouth, they ought not to pass the Bill. 


Friday, July 27. 


Mr. Ram, in summing up the case for the promoters, said, with 
regard to the question of chalk water, the contamination of well water 
was a much more serious thing than that of river water, for the simple 
reason that the former was relied upon as being so pure that it did not 
need filtering. Therefore, if sewage percolated from the chalk and 
contaminated the water in wells, it would be consumed without filter- 
ing. He thought this was the sole consideration that must underlie 
the question of the contamination of well water as against river water. 
He contended that the whole of the evidence went to show that, if any- 
thing like a large supply of water was obtained from wells in the neigh- 
bourhood of Brundall, it must be contaminated ; moreover, the chances 
were that the supply would be scanty. Turning to the water of the 
Bure, a great deal had been made of the suggestion that the salinity 
and impurity of the water above the proposed intake were caused by 
the tide and the sewage brought by the tide from Yarmouth; but it was 
admitted afterwards that the salinity was due to the character of two 
other rivers, the waters of which were backed up by the tide. 

Some discussion arose as to the pollution that would arise from boats 
on the Bure. 

Mr. Ram said the promoters had inserted a clause providing that 
boats should not anchor within 400 yards of the point of intake. 

The CuarrMan said this was objected to by the Home Office. 

Mr. Ram replied that he thought he should be able to show that the 
Home Office were hypersensitive and hypercritical on this matter. In 
conclusion, he submitted that, with the filtration and sedimentation 
Proposed in the Bill, the promoters would be able to supply perfectly 
good and wholesome water to Yarmouth and Lowestoft. 

The Committee then deliberated in private, and subsequently found 
the preamble of the Bill not proved. 


- — 
—— 


RICKMANSWORTH AND UXBRIDGE VALLEY ORDER. 








The Bill to confirm Water Provisional Orders made by the Board 
of Trade, under the Gas and Water Works Facilities Act, 1870, relat- 
ing to Herne Bay, Maidstone, Mid-Kent, Rickmansworth and Ux- 
bridge Valley, Sleaford and district, and Slough, came again before 
a Select Committee of the House of Commons presided over by Mr. 
Toutmin on Monday last week. It may be remembered that opposi- 





tion was offered to the Mid-Kent Water Order; and it was disposed of 
on the 27th ult., as reported last week (p. 327). The Bill was further 
opposed in respect of the Rickmansworth and Uxbridge Valley Water 
Order. 

The petitioners against the Order were the Middlesex County 
Council, for whom Mr. Harper appeared, and the Hertfordshire 
County Council, represented by Mr. Batrour Browne, K.C., and 
Mr. Hutcuinson. The Bucks County Council deposited a petition 
against alterations; and it was supported by Mr. FREEMAN, K.C. 

Mr. Tasor, in addressing the Committee on behalf of the appli- 
cants for the opposed Order, said the Rickmansworth and Uxbridge 
Valley Water Company was incorporated in 1900, in which year they 
obtained powers to supply certain parishes in Buckinghamshire. When 
the Company obtained these powers, they were under the impression 
that Gerrard’s Cross was included in the parishes ; but they afterwards 
discovered that it had been constituted a separate parish. It was not, 
therefore, included in the area of supply; and the result was that 
when the Company came to take up the question of serving other 
parishes, they found that it was impossible to lay the main without 
going through Gerrard’s Cross. To do this they required further 
powers ; and the Board of Trade had authorized the Jaying of a main. 
This he asked the Committee toconfirm. The pipe in question was in 
the Eton rural district. The Order made no changein the Company’s 
area of supply; and the whole matter that the Committee were asked 
to sanction was the laying of the main referred to. The Middlesex and 
Hertfordshire County Councils were asking for a clause which would 
absolutely shut up the Company’s undertaking. 

Mr. Harper submitted that the Board of Trade had exceeded their 
statutory authority in granting the Order. 

Mr. TaALzot remarked that a question of that kind was one which 
ought to be dealt with elsewhere. 

Mr. FREEMAN supported this view. 

Mr. Hurcuinson, however, agreed with Mr. Harper, but reserved 
his remarks on the matter. 

Mr. J]. W. Restler, the Deputy-Engineer to the Metropolitan Water 
Board, said the promoters had no mains in the district in question, and 
they were seeking to exercise their existing power to supply water in 
Buckinghamshire. Their water came partly from Middlesex and partly 
from Hertfordshire. 

Mr. HvuTcHINSON cross-examined the witness, who admitted that the 
effect of the measure would be to put a“ puddle” trench round Buck- 
inghamshire to keep the water there. 

Mr. HutTcHInson: Have you ever known the hands of a Water Com- 
pany to be tied, and a “puddle” trench laid round a county as is 
proposed ? 

Witness: No; I do not know that I have. 

Some discussion then took place upon the point raised by Mr. 
Harper, as to whether the Board of Trade had exceeded their jurisdic- 
tion in granting the Order. 

Mr. T. H. W. Pelham, one of the Assistant-Secretaries of the Board 
of Trade, was called in regard to the matter. Eventually the Chairman 
said he thought the Committee had better decide the case solely on its 
merits. 

Mr. Harper then addressed the Committee on behalf of the Bucking- 
hamshire County Council. He said that what they asked was that the 
clause which had been inserted by the Board of Trade should be struck 
out. The clause provided as follows :— 


(1) The undertakers shall not draw water from any well within the county 
of Buckingham, or collect or appropriate any water in the county, for sup- 
plying, and willnot supply or sell, any water so drawn, collected, or appro- 
priated for consumption elsewhere than in the said county, in any period of 
six months ending on the 30th day of June or the 31st day of December, to 
an amount greater than the amount during the period brought by the under- 
takers into the county of Buckingham for supply in that county. 

(2) The undertakers shall keep full and accurate records of the quantity 
of water pumped from each of their wells, or collected, or appropriated, or 
obtained from any other source; and such records shall at all times be open 
to the inspection of the Council, who shall be entitled to demand from time 
to time and receive a return of the total number of supplies for the time 
being afforded by the undertakers, and a statement of the several quantities 
of water supplied through meters, according to the last recorded quarterly 
return, distinguishing in such returns and statements the number of sup- 
plies and the quantities supplied through meters in the county of Buckingham. 

(3) The undertakers shall proceed to lay down the main, so as to place 
them in a position to furnish an adequate supply of water in the parish of 
Fulmer; and failing this they shall pay to the Council £5 for every day on 
which such failure shall continue after the expiration of a period of one 
month from the commencement of the Order, beyond unforeseen accidents. 


Mr. Hutcuinson, on behalf of the Hertfordshire County Council, 
also disagreed with the clause, which he described as ‘‘ mischievous 
and ineffective.” The position was that the promoters should build a 
“cuddle” trench round Buckinghamshire, making it a reservoir for 
water from all adjoining counties for the supply of those counties. 

Sir John Evans was called, and, in answer to Mr. HuTCHINSON, said 
there was no public necessity for the clause which had been inserted. 

Mr. HuTCHINSON remarked that he could call evidence to show that 
the population of Hertfordshire was increasing, and that there was a 
large supply of water in Buckinghamshire still untouched. 

The Committee decided that it was not necessary to call the evidence. 

Mr. FREEMAN Called Mr. Coningsby Disraeli, the Chairman of the 
Parliamentary Committee of the Buckinghamshire County Council, to 
say that the clause wasnecessary. Hesaidthat they were not asking an 
advantage; but they simply applied for protection. 

Mr. FREEMAN submitted that the clause referred to did not touch 
either Middlesex or Hertfordshire. 

After a short deliberation, 

The CHAIRMAN said the Committee confirmed the Order with the 
exception of sub-sections 1 and 2 of clause 10 (given above), and sub- 
section 1 of clause 12, which was as follows :— 


The provisions of sub-sections 1 and 2 of this Order, of which the marginal 
note is ‘‘ For the protection of the Bucks County Council,’’ shall apply and 
have effect for the protection of the Eton Council as if those sub-sections 
had been re-enacted in this section with the name of the Eton Council sub- 
stituted for that of the Bucks County Council.”’ 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—REFEREE’S COURT. 


(Before Mr. Muir MACKENZIE.) 
Bethell vy. The Ilford Gas Company. 


This action is one which is similar to several that have already been 
tried and been reported in the ‘‘ JouRNAL.’’* The cause of action 


arises out of damage done to various houses and lands through flooding 
in June, 1903. The flooding, or some part of it, has been held to have 
been due to acts of the Ilford Gas Company in negligently doing certain 
work, as in reinstating a river bank after laying mains in 1901, and in 
stopping up a channel known as the Aldersbrook. In the present case, 
the liability for the tort has been admitted; and the question of the 
amount of damage, if any, sustained has been referred to the Official 
Referee. 

Mr. RupotpH Moritz appeared for the plaintiff; Mr. SyLvain 
Mayer (with him Mr. R. Storry DEAns) represented defendants. 

Mr. Moritz opened the case for the plaintiff on the 17th ult. He 
explained the late issue of the writ in the action, as a previous one had 
been withdrawn owing to other similar actions being pending. He 
then set out the various properties in which the plaintiff, Mr. C. Alfred 
Bethell, is interested, whether as owner of the freehold, as reversioner 
after the expiration of leases, oras mortgagee. The general character of 
the houses, as regards their construction, was extremely good. They 
were protected by every modern means from damp. The dampness 
that occurred was caused wholly and solely through the defendants’ 
tort. There were five heads of damages: Repairs to twelve houses and 
baker’s shop; loss of rental; damage to freehold reversion of eight 

- houses; damage to building land in Barrington Road ; and damage to 
mortgage securities. The amount claimed was {4167 gs. 

Mr. C. Alfred Bethell was called, and examined by Mr. Moritz. He 
was taken through all the figures and accounts relating to the claim, the 
prices paid for land, and the costs of repairs, &c. 

Througbout Thursday and Friday (19th and 2oth ult.) he was cross- 
examined by Mr. SyLvain Mayer, who only concluded his lengthy 
and minute cross-examination on the morning of the 21st. Challenged 
as to whether he could produce any accounts for repairs to any house 
since the flood of June, 1903, not charged against the Gas Company, 
witness said he could. He was also cross-examined at great length as 
to the prices he had paid for land which he had sold again to the 
London, Tilbury, and Southend Railway; as to his business relation- 
ships with his builders; as to details of repairs, and so forth. 

After a short re-examination by Mr. Moritz, 

Mr. H. E. M‘Lean was called, He said he was a Solicitor, and 
Managing-Clerk to the plaintiff’s Solicitors. Hehad collected the rents 
for the plaintiff, of whom he was apersonal friend. He had inspected the 
breach in the Gas Company’s wall at the time of the flood. Water 
was pouring through it, and feeble attempts were being made to fill it 
up. Two or three men were wheeling barrows of clinker from the gas 
furnaces ; and as fast as they emptied them into the breach, the clinker 
was washed away. Other men were pitching in stones and bricks. 
The breach was about 20 to 25 feet wide ; and after passing it, the water 
gained a great impetus. 

The examination-in-chief of the witness was continued on the morning 
of the 23rd, when details as to the tenants’ occupation of the various 
houses were gone into. None of them had been pressed for arrears of 
rent, and the suggestion that they had left because of this was not 
correct. Witness said he had inspected several of the houses, and 
had found them damp. After cross-examination by Mr. Mayer, 

Mr. W.H. Greenacre was called. He said he had been a working 
builder, and had done the repairs on the plaintiff’s houses. He had 
never heard of, or seen any, damp before the flood, and previous to that 
there had been no complaints as to the jamming of doors. The land 
was suitable for building purposes before the flood, but not afterwards. 
Witness was cross-examined as to flood levels and repairs. The houses 
were not built upon the very best principles, and were holding one 
another up. 

Mr. Rk. Banks Martin, the Chairman of the Works Committee of the 
East Ham Borough Council, was the next witness for the plaintiff. He 
had acted as hisarchitect. The houses had been built on good concrete 
foundations, and all had damp-courses. He would put the leasehold 
value at £160 per house, but after the flood at only {100. Two years 
would have to elapse after the flood before the land could be built on. 

Questioned by the OrFricIAL REFEREE as to what would constitute the 
permanent damage due to the flood, witness replied that land depreciated 
by it would rarely recover its value again. 

Mr. MAYER opened his cross-examination by asking if the flood of 
1888 was not greater than that of 1903; but witness differentiated 
between marsh land and building land. He did not know whether 
Mr. Bethell’s sewer was tide-locked every twelve hours. This cross- 
examination was continued on Tuesday morning, the 24th ult. Samples 
of the soil in bottles were handed to witness; but he could not agree 
that they showed the nature of the ground as he knew it. He had 
never made a trial hole. Thesinking of back gardens to certain houses 
might be due to the existence of old ditches, which were shown on the 
Ordnance map. 

Mr. 7. W. Beli, Mr. Thomas Newman, Mr. S. T. Noble, and other 
tenants of the houses, having been called, 

Mr. MAYER opened the case for the defendant Gas Company. He 
pointed out the difficulty of their position, and how the evidence in 
all these cases changed. No builder of the houses had been called to 
give evidence, nor was there any scientific witness. Authorities were 
cited to show that the loss of a tenant was not actionable. He would 
prove the exceptionally heavy rainfall at the time of the flood, and that 








* See reports of East Ham Corporation v. Ilford Gas Company, Vol. XCII., 
Pp. 692, 763; and Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Limited, and 
Others v. Same, Vol. XCII., p. 839. For judgments, see Vol. XCIII., pp. 299 
and 300, 


the district was liable to floods. The question was how much extra 
damage had been done through any fault of the Gas Company, 

Mr. A. A. Johnston, the Engineer to the Ilford Gas Company, saiq 
he knew the district well. It was low-lying marsh land; and the 
houses in question were built on similar land to the gas-works. The 
sewers put in by the plaintiff on his estate could drain the roads byt 
not the land, because the drains were higher than the general leye! 
Before the breach in the river wall occurred, the Roding was brimfy]. 
and the whole valley was full to a depth of 7 or 8 feet. His Company 
had recently been boring an artesian well, and the strata of the gojj 
were: Surface earth, 1 ft. 3 in.; clay, 4 ft.; ballast, 1 ft. 9 in. ; smajy 
ballast, 2 ft. ; and then sand. 

In cross-examination by Mr. Moritz, witness stated that the 
measures they took at the time of the flood were the best possible, 
The work of repairing the breach was never stopped from commence. 
ment to finish. Mr. Bethell had offered him men; but he refused them 
because there was no room for them to work. Other suggestions made 
by the plaintiff at the time were ridiculous. Witness himself was at 
work for forty hours at astretch. Asked if it was a prudent thing to 
close the bed of the Aldersbrook without also closing the arches over it 
higher up, the answer was that it was not imprudent. 

Re-examined by Mr. Mayer, witness said that the Essex County 
Council had plans for re-constructing these arches, and the contractor 
was preparing for the work at the time of the flood. 

After other witnesses had been heard, 

Mr. E. K. Burstal, M.Inst.C.E., was called, and said the flood of June, 
1903, was exceptional. Over 4 inches of rain fell in one shower of 58 to 
€o hours. It fell on to ground already saturated, and was evenly dis. 
tributed over the valley. There was no record of any heavier rain. 

Mr. W. B. Bryan, M.Inst.C.E., the Chief Engineer to the Metro. 
politan Water Board, gave corroborative evidence. He put in figures 
as to the rainfall as marked in the gauges at the East London Water 
Company’s works. There had been no such flocd in the River Roding 
before in his experience. His works were 28 feet above Ordnance 
datum, or about 9 feet above the level of the Ilford Gas-Works. 

J. Mills, general labourer, gave evidence as to the use of steam-pumps 
during the construction of sewers on the plaintiff’s estate; and Mr, 
Alfred Carter, the Marsh Bailiff for the levels of East Ham and Barking, 
as to the flood and state of the Commissioners’ sewers. | 

Mr. H. J. Stillwell, a builder of some of the plaintiff's houses, was 
called; and Mr. Douglas Young, F.S.I., gave evidence of the character 
and value of the houses. Mr. A. RP. Stenning, F.R.1.B.A., give similar 
expert evidence, as did also Mr. A. E. Christie, F.S.1. 

After other evidence and Counsel's speeches, the learned Referee 
said he would reserve judgment. 

Last Wednesday morning, Mr. Muir MACKENZIE delivered judgment. 
As regards the alleged damage to the plaintiff's houses, he found that 
there had been no permanent injury. As to No. 2, Barrington Road 
(which was plaintiff's freehold shop, ard as to which a total claim of 
£387 17s. 7d. had been made), the claim for damages could not be 
maintained. If wrong in law, the learned Referee found that there had 
been no damage from the flood water. As to the vacant land of which 
the plaintiff was owner in fee simple, and as to which he had spent 
£5000 on draining, and plans for laying out the estate had been pre- 
pared, but which had not been approved before the flood, if damage 
had been done, the selling value of the land was not the test. The 
Referee could not find that the land had been damaged to such an ex- 
tent that the plaintiff should be compensated. A blight on land and 
fear of flood were not, he said, matters for damages; such considerations 

were too remote, Applying the authorities, plaintiff was not entitled 
to compensation. As to loss of rental, defendants’ negligence caused 
some loss, though it could not be said that the flood was the cause of 
certain of the properties being unlet. Something ought, however, to be 
awarded for delay in letting. The total award under this head amounted 
to {32 18s. 4d. As to repairs, there was an increase in the plaintiff's 
obligation to repair; but he could not recover from the defendant 
Company the cost of any ordinary repairs. A fair sum must be allowed 
for those which were directly due to the flood. Mr. Bethell had 
claimed £65, and of this amount £55 was allowed as being fairly attri- 
butable to exceptional work. As to the alleged depreciation of securi- 
ties, the learned Referee found that there was none. The houses were 
as dry as they would have been had there been no flood. There had 
been no damage under this heading. The total award to the plaintiff 
amounted to £87 14s. 4d., from which must be deducted the fo paid 
into Court by the defendant Company. The order would be for this 
£9 to be paid out to the plaintiff and £78 14s. 4d. in addition. As to 
the costs, most of the time of the Court had been occupied on the small 
claims as to which the plaintiff had more or less succeeded. Wherea 
plaintiff claimed under five heads, on three of which he failed and on 
two of which he partially succeeded, he should not have all the costs. 
It was not proposed to make any order distributing the costs; but an 
order would be made for plaintiff's costs to be taxed, and the defend- 
ants would have to pay three-quarters of those taxed costs. 








Reduction in Price to Prepayment Consumers at Burslem.—On 
the recommendation of the Gas Committee, the Burslem Town Council 
have agreed that from Sept. 30 the discount on gas consumed through 
automatic slot meters shall be increased from 2d. to 4d. per 1000 cubic 
feet to all consumers in the borough of not less than 1ooo feet per 
quarter. The consideration of the scale of charges for gas for power 
purposes has been deferred. 


The Position of Mr. Harrison Veevers at Dukinfield.—It may be 
remembered that several months ago, after a heated debate in the 
Dukinfield Town Council, a resolution was passed appointing Mr. 
Harrison Veevers the Consulting Gas Engineer to the Corporation, at 
a salary of {150 per annum. At that time a determined effort was 
made by a section of the councillors to entirely dispense with the 
services of Mr. Veevers, under whose superintendence the gas-works 
had been thoroughly transformed and modernized ; but the attempt 
failed. Atarecent meeting of the Gas Committee, however, another 
motion was brought forward that the Council should entirely dispense 





with the seryices of Mr. Veevers. But it found no seconder. 
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IPSWICH GAS COMPANY’S ASSESSMENT. 


Ipswich Quarter Sessions.—Monday, July 30. 
(Before Mr. T, C. BLoFiexp, Recorder.) 


To-day a case was opened in which the Ipswich Gas Company ap- 
pealed against an increased assessment of their works. The matter 
had been mentioned at the previous sessions (ante, p. 112), when, for 
the convenience of parties, it was adjourned to a special sitting. 


Sir EDWARD Boy ps, Bart, K.C., M.P., Mr. W. C. Rybeg, and Mr. 
W. RowLey ELLIsTon (instructed by Messrs. Notcutt and Son) ap- 
eared for the appellants; Mr. Horace Avory, K.C., Mr. WALTER 
SrewarT, and Mr. W. J. JEEVEs (instructed by Messrs. Vulliamy and 
Sons) represented the respondents, the Assessment Committee of the 
Guardians and Overseers of the Poor for the Parish of Ipswich. 

Sir EDwARD BoyLe, in opening the case, said the gross assessment 
of the Company’s works was £17,681, and the rateable value £6000 ; 
and against this they were appealing—the rateable value having pre- 
viously been £5080. Counsel explained that in 1898 the rateable value 
was £5000; and since then the Overseers had paid the Company con- 
stant attention. Every little thing they did, they had to pay for. In 
1901, the Overseers put the assessment up to £5009 ; in 1903, they raised 
it to £5027; and in 1904, to £5080. He mentioned these figures to 
show that they had had their eye upon the Company for some time. 
This was not the first occasion that the authorities had attacked them, 
because he found that in 1897 they put the assessment up to £5951. The 
Company asked to have the amount reduced to £4000 odd; and then 
the Assessment Committee put it back to £5000. The Company had 
been in this position: They had thought they were too highly assessed 
for a good many years; but they kad been anxious to avoid an appeal, 
and had been content to pay on £5080, in the interests of peace and 
being left alone. But when they found they were to be attacked, they 
thought it was only right to take advice, and see what really was the 
amount of rateable value they ought to be assessed at, and they called 
in the best assistance they could obtain. After going through the 
works and making their calculations at great length, the experts advised 
the Company that they never ought to have paid on anything like 
£5000, and that their rateable value should be about £4000. There- 
upon certain negotiations took place, but the result was that they were 
there that day; and all they asked was that they should not be preju- 
diced by having paid on about £5000 a year for a good many years. 
One would have thought the authorities themselves would have been 
willing to help the Company, from what they knew of the town. One 
would have thought that the electric light competition would not have 
improved the position of the Company, who had lost, as the Recorder 
would hear, a great many of their good customers. The Company 
were now Charging only 2s, 6d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas, which was 
the lowest sum charged for a good many years. 

The REcorpER asked if it was as low in Ipswich as anywhere else. 

Sir EpwarD Boy e said he believed that in some places it was as 
low as 2s. 4d.; but, at all events, it was lower than at Norwich. Of 
course, the Company had not been quiet in face of the competition by 
electricity; and they had tried to see how they could improve their 
turnover in various ways. One of the directions in which they had 
developed was in the use of penny-in-the-slot meters. Consumers 
using these meters had free fittings supplied, and paid rod. per 1000 
cubic feet more than the ordinary consumers. Fortunately, the 
methods of assessing a gas company had been laid down a good many 
years ago in the Lee case, and were still, so far as he knew, unattack- 
able, because they had been adopted ever since. In order to save 
time, he would not go through the evidence he was about to adduce, 
but would at once call his witnesses. 

Mr, A. L. Ryde, examined by Mr. W. C. Rypk, said he had visited 
the Ipswich Gas-Works for the purpose of the appeal, and had taken 
the accounts for the year 1905 as the basis of his calculations. He 
placed the gross receipts at £56,263, and the working expenses, flus 
rates, at £34,006, which left the net receipts £22,617. From this, he 
deducted as the occupier’s share £12,250; leaving the gross estimated 
rental at £10,367. From this the usual statutable deductions were 
made to the amount of £7258; leaving the rateable value at £3109. 
He put the tenant’s capital at £70,000; and the usual allowance off 
the net receipts was 174 per cent. of this—f/12,250. He did not recol- 
lect a case in which there had been a less percentage than this taken ; 
but there might be one. 

In cross-examination by Mr. Avory, witness was asked, supposing 
the net receipts in 1898 were £14,500, as against £22,617, the net 
receipts now, if be suggested that the rateable value was greater or less. 
Witness replied that Counsel was confusing the Company's net receipts 
with the tenant’s net receipts. He afterwards said he could not answer 
the question without ascertaining what the tenant’s capital was in 1898. 
The rateable value would rise as the net receipts increased, if these 
were not neutralized by an increase in the tenant’s capital. This had 
happened in dozens of cases. 

Mr. Corbet Woodall said he had made a valuation of the Ipswich Gas- 
Works, which agreed in the main with that of Mr. Ryde. With regard 
to the charge for maintenance and repairs, he attributed one-third only 
to the tenant, whereas he had often in other cases taken the proportion 
at one-half. This reduction to one-third was, of course, calculated to 
increase the rateable value of the works. As to the capital required 
for working expenses, be allowed 5-12ths, which, in his experience, 
was the proportion almost invariably taken. After allowing credit for 
deposits, the receipts for residuals, and from prepayment consumers, 
he put the floating capital at £10,636. With respect to the stock of 
coals, he considered that this should be sufficient to meet the require- 
ments of the Company for eight average weeks. Speaking as a prac- 
tical gas engineer, he supported the figures of 20 per cent. depreciation 
upon meters and 25 per cent. upon cookers. As to prepayment fittings, 
upon which he allowed £7361, he reckoned the depreciation at 50 per 
cent.; the hypothetical tenant must provide them, and he would not 
give more. The compensation the Company got for this expenditure 
was the extra rod. per 1000 cubic feet received for the gas. The com- 
petition of electricity had taken away a considerable number of the 
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Company’s large consumers; and this prepayment meter business had 
come as a very welcome new departure to enable them to overtake the 
loss. But it was only obtained at rather a heavy charge. Each pre- 
payment consumer: involved an average expenditure of £4 15s.; 
whereas each ordinary consumer cost them only £3 5s. The average 
consumption per ordinary meter was 63,ooo cubic feet per annum; but 
the prepayment consumer needed only 12,300 cubic feet. If this was 
worked as a charge per 1000 cubic feet, it came to 1s. in the one case 
and to 7s. 8d. in the other. 

Mr. Rype: The capital cost ? 

Witness: Yes. 

So that it costs nearly eight times as much to connect a slot con- 
sumer as it does to connect an ordinary consumer ?—Yes. 

In further examination, witness said that, furthermore, so far as the 
cest of collection was concerned, it paid a gas company very much better 
to have a small number of large consumers than a large number of 
small ones. His total valuation of the tenant's capital came to £72,007. 
From this he deducted £1000; and on the £71,007 remaining he took 
174 per cent. This was the invariable proportion claimed ; and he 
knew of only one case in which it had not been allowed. The statutable 
deductions he put at 64d. per 1000 cubic feet. His calculations left the 
net rateable value at £2964. The low cost of maintenance showed that 


- the undertaking had been very wisely managed. Moreover, the price 


of gas in Ipswich was low; and a town must not expect to get low- 
priced gas and likewise a high rateable value out of a company. 

Mr. Avory began his cross-examination by asking witness whether 
he would suggest that the more a business was improved the less its 
rateable value became; and he replied that he was disposed to say that 
as the business grew along the lines he had described the rateable value 
became a decreasing item. 

Mr. Avory: Decreasing until it disappears altogether ? 

Witness : No; it cannot disappear altogether. 

When will it stop decreasing ?—That is very difficult to say. Ifthe 
whole business were conducted with prepayment meters, it would be 
hard to show the rateable value. 

That is exactly what I am coming to. Must not the result of the 
system you and Mr. Ryde have adopted be that if the whole of the 
business of the Company were in prepayment meters you would havea 
rateable value of nothing ?—I will not say that. I am merely follow- 
ing your line of argument. Certainly, the introduction of prepayment 
meters, transferring the capital, as it does, to so large an extent to the 
tenant, reduces the amount of the rateable value. 

Cross-examination continued: He did not agree with the contention 
that if they had such an enormous tenant’s capital it was absolutely 
necessary to consider the question of the 174 per cent. He held that 
aman bringing such a sum as {£70,000 into such an undertaking, and 
giving his attention to it, and running the risks attached to it, was not 
overpaid at £12,000 a year. In saying this, he did not forget the un- 
fortunate landlord. With reference to the question of repairs and 
maintenance, it was not at all obvious, from the figures of the Com- 
pany, that they had been charging to revenue some things which ought 
to be put down to capital. 

Re-examined : It was quite clear that, in order to get as much money 
out of a gas undertaking now as was the case before electric lighting 
competition had to be encountered, a tenant must put considerably 
more money into the business than he did before. 

Sir EpwarpD Boy_e: If that is the case, so long as the revenue re- 
mains about the same, but has to be got in a more expensive way, the 
rateable value must be less than it was before? 

Witness: Yes. 

Mr. Avory: That is the very thing we are disputing. 

Sir EpwarD Boye: That is what this witness says. Iam not dis- 
puting it; I am here to support it. 

Sir Epwarp Boy te said he had another witness present in Court, but 
he did not think it necessary to call him. 

Mr. Horace Avory, in addressing the Recorder on behalf of the 
Assessment Committee, said he wished first to deal with the general 
aspect of the case, and then with a particular aspect of it which raised 
an important question of law, upon which he should ask, if necessary, 
for a further opportunity of discussion to be given in the High Court. 
In 1898, when this matter came before the Committee, the Company 
submitted figures which showed that their net receipts for the previous 
year were £14,587; and they represented that the rateable value of 
the concern was £4725. The Committee fixed it at £4990. In 1904,a 
supplemental valuation list was prepared, and the rateable value fixed 
at {5100. At the same time, the Committee gave instructions for a 
fresh valuation to be made; and upon the basis of the accounts for the 
year 1904, the present figures were arrived at, of £17,681 grossand £6000 
net. Moreover, the accounts for the yeir 1905 were a little more 
favourable to the Assessment Committee ; while there was this 
additional fact—that whereas the rateable value in 1898 was about 14 
per cent. of the gross receipts, it was now only 11 per cent. Then he 
came to the next point in the case, which was one of mixed law and 
fact. When the witnesses for the respondents went into the, box, the 
Recorder would find that substantially the dispute was over the ques- 
tion of tenant’s capital. For a long time past it had been obvious that 
this question, certainly in the case of gas companies, would require to 
be very seriously considered as a matter of law, because the change 
brought about in the method of doing business by the introduction 
of the penny-in-the-slot meter was reducing the old-fashioned calcula- 
tions to an utter absurdity. There could be no logical answer 
to the contention he had put before one of the witnesses—that if it 
were true that the increase of penny-in-the-slot meters was gradually 
decreasing the rateable value, there must, or might, come a time when 
it would reduce it to nothing. In other words, supposing a large gas 
company to be doing all their business with penny-in-the-slot cus- 
tomers, the amount of capital the tenant would be said to require in 
such a case would be so enormous that a deduction of 174 per cent. 
from the net receipts in respect of it would absolutely wipe out any 
rateable value whatever, though the Company might be making a profit 
of thousands a year on the business. This was an absurdity ; and if it 
could not be stopped as a matter of practice, it was necessary that the 
law should step in and declare that this was not the right principle to 
goupon. They must alter the thing either the one way or the other; 
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they must either alter the percentage or the items which went to make 
up the tenant’s capital. He contended that the question was not really 


settled by the Lee case, which bad been quoted. It was doubtful 
whether the meters could be included as part of the capital; while as 
to the stoves and fittings, and other articles in respect of which a de- 
duction was made, these were obviously part of the landlord’s under- 
taking. He should call evidence which would make it perfectly clear 
that the Company had been doing so well for many years past that 
they had been able, out of revenue, to pay for additions that ought 
all to have been charged to capital account. There had been an 
actual extension of the works which would more than justify the present 
proposed increase in the rateable value of the property; and yet only 
a portion of this appeared in the capital account, and must have been 
charged to revenue. 

The RECORDER: It is good finance. 

Mr. Avory: Good finance, no doubt. But all these things go to 
increase the rateable value of a business rather than diminish it ; and 
I shall ask you to say that our assessment is fully justified. 

Mr. A. Sizer, the Chairman of the Board of Guardians, and Mr. 
A. F. Vuilliamy, the former Clerk, were called to prove how the net 
receipts of the Company had increased since the matter was last before 
the Committee in 1808. 

Mr. George Helps, the Engineer and Manager of the Nuneaton Gas 
Company, stated that while the capital of the Ipswich Company had 
increased by £34,363 since 1901, additions and improvements had been 
made to the works which cost £52,000. The balance had been paid 
for out of revenue; otherwise it would have been available to swell the 
profits, and to add to the rateable value of the undertaking. 


Tuesday, July 31. 


On the resumption of the proceedings this morning, 

Mr. Helps was further examined by Mr. JEEvEs. He said one point 
of difference between him and the witnesses on the other side was that 
he had a valuation of £6134 for dry meters against £8224 given by 
Mr. Ryde. With reference to prepayment meters, again, he said they 
could be bought at about 20 per cent. discount off the list price, as 
against 24 per cent. estimated by witnesses for the appellants. His 
total valuation for prepayment meters was £11,040, against Mr. Ryde’s 
estimate of £17,250. 

Cross-examined by Sir Epwarp Boye: The old discounts were 
those which had been put in by the other side, but the prices he spoke 
of were those ruling to-day. Asked who were the makers of meters 
who allowed such big discounts, witness said he would rather not give 
the names—he did not think it was necessary. The accounts of the 
Company showed clearly enough that they had charged too much for 
repairs. He made a valuation of the Company’s premises ; and their 
Manager (Mr. Jolliffe) gave him a good deal of information ; but he did 
not tell him he was going to use it against him. Witness was ques- 
tioned at length as to the details of work which had, in his opinion, been 
paid for out of revenue, when it should have been ascribed to the capital 
account ; and it was put to him that much of the work in question had 
been carried out over a far longer period than the past five years, and 
was properly capital expenditure.. He held to the opinion that 4d. 
instead of 74d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas was the right figure to put 
down for repairs and maintenance. He did not think it was exceeded, 
even in the case of the Gaslight and Coke Company. He had not 
previously given evidence in a gas company’s rating case. 

Sir EDwarRD Boy Le: If you had told me that before, I don’t know 
that I should have asked you any questions. 

Mr. Avory: Then his evidence is all the more valuable. Gentle- 
men who are always appearing in rating appeals have other objects in 
view. 

In re-examination, witness said he had had a large experience in 
connection with gas-works, both at home and abroad. The Nuneaton 
Gas Company’s undertaking, which was very much sraaller than that 
at Ipswich, was rated at £2250. 

Mr. W. P. Ryan and Mr. Michael Faraday gave evidence to the effect 
that the Company’s undertaking was under rather than over assessed 
at £5000 net rateable value. 

Mr. Avory, in summing up for the respondents, said the Gas Com- 
pany were asking for a reduction on an estimated tenant’s capital of 
£70,000, whereas the Assessment Committee submitted that the more 
reasonable sum on which the deduction should be made was about 
£30,000. If the Recorder should decide that the rateable value was 
below £6000, he (Counsel) should ask him to say whether he had taken 
the stoves and fittings into account as part of the tenant’s capital ; and, 
if so, to say further what difference it made in the rateable value. This 
would be all that was necessary in order to raise the point of law else- 
where. There was only this to be said about it—that it was necessary 
to keep distinctly in mind the question whether the stoves and 
fittings were part of the tenant’s capital, or whether they formed 
part of the house in which they were fixed, or part of the 
furniture or chattels of that house. It was mot necessary to 
decide this point, however, because it was altogether apart from the 
question of whether or not the cost of these things must be put down 
to the hypothetical tenant. The Gas Company might say that they 
found that it promoted the sale of gas if they undertook to provide 
furniture of this kind in the house of the consumer ; but, for the pur- 
pose of this contention, they might just as well say that they found it 
would promote the sale of gas if they furnished workmen’s dwellings 
with tables, chairs, and carpets, as well as gas-stoves and chandeliers, 
and to take payment in the shape of an increased charge for the gas. 
But no one could contend that tables, chairs, and carpets formed paris 
of the tenant’s capital of the gas undertaking. This could not be 
taken into account in order to reduce the rateable value of the business. 
The Company were now supplying articles which had hitherto been 
obtained from other tradesmen, such as ironmongers and plumbers ; 


but they had no right to seek relief because of the fact that they had j 


chosen to embark in different lines of business. 


Sir Epwarp Boy -e, replying on behalf of the Gas Company, said } 


he was afraid there would have to be a case for further consideration 
any way, if the learned Recorder thought for a moment of going along 
the new road which he was invited to take. If this were done, he 











(Sir Edward) should respectfully ask the Recorder to state a case 
showing why he had departed from the principle that had up to that 
day been invariably adopted as the method of assessing gas-works, 
He submitted, with respect, that the Court was bound by a long series 
of previous decisions, and that this new idea was born of an emergency 
that sprang from the necessity of suggesting something in support of 
an assessment which was altogether unjustifiable. He contended that 
the meters and the stoves and fittings ought to be treated, as they had 
always been, as part of the tenant’s capital. The argument about 
chairs and tables was in his favour. If it were necessary, in order to 
get an income from gas, to provide chairs and tables, the expense 


» of providing them, and the interest on the cost of so doing, 


would be a fair deduction from the profit thereby realized. It 
was a new doctrine altogether that pipes and gas-fittings were 
to be considered part of the houses in which they were fixed, or 
as furniture or chattels that were not to be taken into account at all, 
He put the matter in this way: The Company could not swell their 
income by expenditure on items, and the cost of fixing them in houses, 
without taking them into account. The peculiarity of the case for the 
respondents was that, while they left out the cost of these fittings on 
the expenditure side, they brought in on the revenue side the profits of 
the gas that was delivered through the use of the fittings. Counse] 
showed that the profits of the Company were somewhat less in 1905 
than in 1904, after they had incurred increased expenditure over the 
matters in dispute—that they had, in fact, more money in the trade, 
and were making less by it; and he submitted that this was an un. 
answerable argument in support of their contention that an assessment 
already extravagant ought not to be increased. 

At the close of the arguments, 

The RECORDER (who was thanked by both sides for his courtesy in 
appointing a special Court for hearing the appeal) said he must take 
time to consider the case, and would give his decision at the October 
Quarter Sessions. 
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The Right to Inspect Water-Fittings. 


In the King's Bench Division of the High Court of Justice on 
Friday, pisean gycagy-e Lawrance, Ridley, and Darling, Mr. Courthope 
Munroe moved, on behalf of the Metropolitan Water Board, for a 
mandamus, directing Mr. Lane, a London Magistrate, to state a case 
for the opinion of the Court under the following circumstances: By 
the Metropolis Water Act, 1871, provision was made enabling the 
County Council or the Water Companies to provide a constant supply 
of water, and where this was done power was given to a water company 
by section 30 to enter the premises from time to time and see that the 
taps and fittings were in proper order. This power had been exercised 
from time to time ever since by the London Water Companies and 
lately by the Metropolitan Water Board, who had taken over the rights 
and powers of the Companies. A gentleman living in Earl’s Court 
Square would not allow the inspector to enter his premises for that 
purpose, and was summoned before Mr. Lane, who took the view that 
it was not enough to prove that there was a constant supply of water on 
the premises, but that there must also be proof of the original requisi- 
tion for a constant supply, and that a notice had been served on the then 
tenant requiring him to provide the prescribed fittings, and that these 
had been supplied. In this case, the man who served the notice 
25 years ago was dead, and in another 25 years it would be almost im- 
possible in any case to prove such a notice. The submission of the 
Board was that, under section 30, no such proof was required. It was 
clearly a point of law which ought to be determined ; and as the learned 
Magistrate declined to state a case, they were obliged to apply fora 
mandamus, .There were two summonses; but Counsel suggested that 
one rule would cover them both. Mr. Justice Lawrance said a rule 
would be granted covering both summonses, 
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Buhimann Incandescent Syndicate, Limited. 


A petition.for the winding-up of this Company, presented by Messrs. 
Samuel O’Neill and Sons, Limited, was heard before Mr. Justice 
Buckley, in the Chancery Division of the High Court of Justice, last 
Tuesday. The Company was registered in Guernsey in 1903, with a 
nominal capital of £20,000; the registered office being at Weston 
Street, Bromley-by-Bow, London. The object for which the Company 
was formed was to acquire certain letters patent for the manufacture of 
incandescent mantles; and the petitioners, who were creditors for 
£82 3s. 11d. in respect of goods supplied, alleged that the Company 
were insolvent, and unable to meet their liabilities, an execution having 
been levied by the Sheriff of London, at the instance of a creditor, on 
the Company’s goods and chattels. Resolutions had been passed for 
voluntary liquidation in Guernsey, where the Company had nocreditors 
or assets ; and the petitioners desired a winding-up according to English 
law. A receiver had been appointed at the instance of debenture- 
holders ; and it was stated that if the assets were realized by forced 
sale there would not be sufficient to meet the first debentures, as the 
patents would revert to the vendor on payment of f10, Negotiations 
were pending for amalgamation, and if carried out they would result 
in all the creditors being paid. For the petitioners it was urged that 
there should be an English winding up in order that they might have 
an opportunity of impugnirg the debentures. The Company being a 
foreign one, any debentures purporting to be a charge on chattels in 
England would be void, as they were not registered under the Bills of 
Sale Act. Inthe result, His Lordship held that the petitioners had 
not made out a case for compulsory winding-up, and dismissed the 
petition, but without costs. 


RE 











The Directors of the National Gas-Engine Company, Limited, 
have resolved to pay an interim dividend at the rate of 20 per cenf. per 
annum on the ordinary shares for the six months ended June 30. 
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THE GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 





The Ordinary Half-Yearly General Meeting of this Company was 
held last Friday, at the Chief Offices, Horseferry Road, Westminster— 
Mr. CoRBET WOODALL (the Governor) in the chair. 


The SECRETARY (Mr. H. Rayner) read the notice convening the 
meeting; and the seal of the Company having been affixed to the 
register of shareholders, the report and accounts (which were given in 
the ‘‘ JOURNAL ’’ last week) were taken as read. 


THE LATE GOVERNOR. 


The GovERNOR: Ladies and gentlemen, before proceeding to com- 
ment on the report and accounts, I have a few remarks to make 
with reference to the altered position of the Court since we last met. 
When, six months ago, I presided over this meeting, it was, as I 
thought, as /ocum tenens for the then Governor, Sir William Thomas 
Makins, who was seriously ill. At that meeting we re-elected him 
a Director; and it was not until our business was over, and we had 
separated, that I found we had elected one whose possibilities of 
service were over—that Sir William Makins was already dead. I will 
not attempt any eulogy of the late Governor. In that capacity he was 
known to most of you. For twenty-three years he occupied this chair. 
In times of great prosperity and also of considerable anxiety, he was 
always the same attractive personality—cheerful, buoyant, full of 
energy, and devoted totheservice ofthe Company. The Directors have 
already conveyed to Lady Makins and the family the expression of their 
sympathy and of their own sense of the loss sustained ; but it seems to 
us right that this meeting should put on record a resolution expressing 
its sense of the indebtedness which we owe to our late friend. I beg, 
therefore, to move, and I hope some shareholder will second, the 
following resolution :— 


That the proprietors, having been informed of the death of Colonel 
Sir William Thomas Makins, Bart., the late Governor of the Company, 
beg to express to Lady Makins and the members of the family their 
sympathy at the loss they have been called upon to bear; and at the 
same time to express their high appreciation of the services rendered 
to the Company by the late Chairman for so many years. 


Mr. B. PHELAN: I beg to second that. 
The resolution was then put and carried unanimously; all the 
shareholders rising in their seats. 


THE RETIREMENT OF MR. FIELD. 


The GoveERNoR: I may say further that in the month of June the 
Court sustained another loss by the resignation of Mr. John W. Field. 
It was not willingly that Mr. Field left us. He is a man who takes life 
seriously, and cannot be slack with anything he undertakes. He found 
that his attendance at Westminster was a severe strain upon him; and 
he was obliged to bow to the recommendation of his physician and give 
up his seat. Mr. Field was the centre and the very soul of the activi- 
ties of the Company for a long term of years; and he may be said to 
have worn himself out in the service of the Company. His retirement 
is a cause of sorrow to every one of his colleagues. 


NEW DIRECTORS. 


The vacancies on the Board have been filled by the election of Mr. 
James Douglas Walker, K.C., and Mr. Herbert Jameson Waterlow. 


THE REPORT AND ACCOUNTS. 


I turn now to the accounts of the Company, which are in your hands, 
and have had, no doubt, your careful consideration. In February 
last it was my duty to explain to you how it came about that for the 
third time in successive half years the sum necessary to pay the divi- 
dend recommended had not been earned. My explanation was en- 
tirely satisfactory—at least to myself—because what had happened 
was the result ofa policy deliberately entered into by the Directors, and 
the result one which had been clearly foreseen. There can be no doubt, 
however, that the task of explaining a surplus is a less difficult and 
much more congenial one; and I am glad that this is the duty which 
falls to me to-day. 
INCREASED SALES OF GAS. 


As you have seen from the report, there has been an increase in the 
quantity of gas sold, as compared with the corresponding half of 1905, 
of nearly 4 percent. This represents in cubic feet over 400 millions, 
and in revenue, £57,000. The income from stove-rental is larger by 
£2526; and we have a net gain on residuals, notwithstanding a loss 
of £4000 upon coke, of £2575. Tar was better by £2327; and 
ammonia by £4256. The markets have been, and are, fairly steady ; 
and there is reason to expect that the Company will obtain during 
the current half year better prices for coke, the most important 
residual. An examination of the working expenses discloses several 
interesting figures. Although the gas sold has increased, the raw 
material—coal and oil—cost less by £5270. Purification shows a 
reduction of £11,614; and manufacturing wages of £8213. These 
economies are the result of improvements in working—not in one par- 
ticular station or department of the manufacture, but a general gain 
allround. The expenditure upon repairs and maintenance of works is 
higher by £29,000, which is an evidence that care is being taken to 
keep the works in thorough repair, and to replace what is out of date 
Or uneconomical. The capital invested in manufacturing plant is now 
less by £30,000 than it was a year ago (leaving out of account £20,000 
applied to the redemption fund), and at the same time the output of 
saS 1s more by 400 million cubic feet. The constant effort of the 
Directors is to keep down capital expenditure, while providing the 
Works with every appliance which will help to economy and to the re- 
duction of exhausting manual labour. Itisa pleasure to add that much 
of the improvement to which I have referred has been due directly to 











the energy and zeal of theofficers in charge of the works, and to the ex- 
cellent spirit in which the staff of workmen carry out their duties. 


EXPENDITURE ON CAPITAL ACCOUNT. 


The capital account shows an expenditure in the half year of £53,409 ; 
but against this is set a credit of £34,336, the amount realized by the 
sale of surplus land and the sum brought forward from the revenue 
account in respect of the sale and depreciation of plant. The value of 
apparatus which has ceased to be employed in manufacture is not 
allowed to remain in the capital account, but is written off. Of the 
total capital expenditure of £53,000, £48,000 has been spent upon dis- 
tributing plant to meet the needs of our increasing number of con- 
sumers. Asan illustration, the number of additional stoves fixed in 
the half year was 14,379, and of meters 15,988. I would point 
out that we may have, and do have, even where there is no increased 
business, to record a very large expenditure on account of stoves, 
meters, and fittings. As you are aware, a number of the larger con- 
sumers of the Company have been lost to us, and their places have to 
be made up by a great number of smaller consumers using prepay- 
ment meters, for whom we have to provide the whole of the necessary 
apparatus. That is a very heavy charge, though it may not represent 
a net increase in the business of the Company. The capital invested 
in land and works for manufacture is a constantly reducing amount. 


THE NET RESULT OF THE HALF YEAR. 


The net result of the half-year’s working is that, after providing for 
the fixed charges, there is a profit of £373,650 19s. 1od., to which has 
to be added the amount brought forward from the last account— 
namely, £181,298 12s. 4d.; making a total of £554,949 I2s. 2d. avail- 
able for dividend. Out of this sum, the Directors recommend (after 
setting aside £10,000 to the redemption fund) a dividend at the rate of 
£4 8s. per cent. per annum; leaving £210,481 3s. 9d. to be carried 
forward to the credit of the current half year. 


THE COMPANY'S PROSPECTS. 


With regard to the future, I have already told you that we expect to 
realize a better return for coke. But against this has to be set the in- 
creased price which will have to be paid for coal under the new con- 
tracts. Owing to various causes, of which the strike which followed 
the deplorable disaster at the Courriéres Pits was a very important one, 
the price of Durham coal advanced heavily. It became necessary to 
find other sources of supply, and we bought considerable quantities of 
Inland coal—an arrangement which is working satisfactorily. I refer- 
red six months ago to certain steps which had been taken to inform 
customers how best to employ the gas and the apparatus we supply to 
them. This is a very important part of the Company’s business. Our 
prosperity depends upon the acceptance which our product finds with 
the users of it. We have employed in the Chief Inspector’s Depart- 
ment, outside the staff of officers, more than 2000 men, all of whom are 
in more or less direct contact with the consumers. They include 
inspectors of fittings, burners and mantles, meters, and stoves ; fitters 
who fix stoves and fires, and attend to complaints; show-room 
attendants, &c. Also, the men who attend to, and keep in order, the 
public lamps. There is no technical school where men can be trained 
for such work. We have to educate them after they enter the ser- 
vice; and inevitably many of them, with every wish to do well, 
are often at a loss how to deal with the conditions they meet. 
The Directors have now established a system of instruction and practical 
demonstrations, and have engaged a capable expert for the purpose. 
The staff are in full sympathy with this new departure ; the inspectors 
and heads of departments giving valuable aid in the form of lectures 
and otherwise. I am convinced that, as a result of this work, the 
Company will soon have a staff more than usually qualified to deal 
with the complex matters which gas distribution now involves. I am 
glad to report that Mr. Burke told me this morning that, having pre- 
sided at one of these meetings, attended by about 120 men, he was de- 
lighted with the keen interest which the whole of them took in the pro- 
ceedings of the evening and the lecture which was delivered to them by 
the chief of the Mantle-Maintenance Department. I have myself had 
the pleasure of meeting the staff on two occasions ; and I cannot speak 
too strongly of the gratification it gave me to see how heartily they all 
entered into the effort to increase efficiency. As a result largely of 
such efforts as those I have described, the relations of the Company and 
the consumers are of an increasingly friendly character. We have to 
meet keen competition; but we more than hold our own. 


MUNICIPAL COMPETITION. 


The Company recognize the competition of electricity for light and 
power as natural and inevitable. Electricity, like gas, is a useful 
public servant in its own sphere. It is for the consumer to choose be- 
tween the competitors for his custom ; and the Company have no cause 
to feel dissatisfied with the trend of the public choice at the present 
time, wherever the decision is an unbiassed one. The Company ask 
for ‘a fair field and no favour ; ” and when they get that, they are quite 
content to abide by the result. In such a field, they have won some 
notable victories in the past two or three years. In nearly 1000 cases 
in our district gas lighting on modern lines has entirely displaced elec- 
tricity ; in more than 1000 other cases, electricity has been largely super- 
seded by gas. In all these instances, the consumer—whether private 
undertaking or public authority—has had no interest in the sale either 
of gas or electricity. Where, however, municipal authorities have 
committed themselves to trading in electricity, the tale is a different 
one. Whereas such important bodies as the Office of Works, the City 
Corporation, the City of Westminster, and the London County Council 
(none of whom have embarked on the sale of either gas or electricity) 
give careful and impartial consideration to the claims of the rival 
illuminants, basing their judgment upon comparative cost and efficiency 
—choosing electricity for some purposes and gas for others—the Com- 
pany find that local authorities owning electricity-supply undertakings 
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are guided by other considerations. As an example, one Borough 
Council asked this Company and their own Electricity Committee for 
quotations for improving the lighting of an important street. We 
submitted a scheme which would have made that thoroughfare 
one of the best lighted in the kingdom. The Lighting Com- 
mittee of the borough, after very carefully considering the matter, 
reported that they had come to the conclusion, that ‘‘ as the 
incandescent gas system is lighted from double the number of points, 
and the lights are so much nearer the pavement, the lighting of the 
street will be more evenly diffused and much more effective by this 
system than by electricity. Apart from these considerations, the cost 
to the borough for gas will be considerably less. The Committee 
therefore recommend that the Council adopt the scheme and tender 
of the Gaslight and Coke Company.” When the matter came before 
the Borough Council, however, the recommendation was rejected, and 
the job given to the Electricity Committee, on the ground that 
‘*loyalty’’ to the borough’s own undertaking must outweigh every 
other consideration. The circumstance that the Company is a large 
ratepayer in the borough, and would have contributed an appreciable 
sum in rates on the gas consumed for street lighting, adds piquancy to 
this illustration of municipal trading in practice. This is only one case 
out of many of a similar kind. Service of inferior value is accepted 
at much greater cost; and we not only lose the business which should 
be ours, but have to pay, in common with the general public, increased 
rates in consequence. This is not an occasion on which to discuss the 
general question of municipal trading, but we are justified in protesting 
against the unfair treatment meted to us by Metropolitan Autho- 
rities owning electric undertakings. Such conduct is not only unjust 
tous, but is also calculated to bring municipal trading into contempt. 


THE MOTION TO ADOPT THE REPORT. 


It is now my pleasant duty to move the adoption of the report and 
accounts. In my opinion, they disclose a state of present vigour and 
prosperity greater than we have known for years past, and are full of 
promise for the future. I beg leave to move—‘ That this meeting do 
agree with and confirm the report of the Directors and the Auditors’ 
report and statement of the accounts of the Company as transmitted 
to the proprietors on the 26th ult.”’ 

The Dreputy-GovERNoR (Mr. Howard C. Ward): I have very great 
pleasure in seconding the motion. 

The GovERNoR: I shall be glad to hear any comments or question 
which the shareholders may wish to put before submitting the resolu- 
tion to the meeting. 


DISCUSSION ON THE MOTION. 


Mr. C. E. Jones said he should like to congratulate the Court on 
the very excellent report they had been able to put before the meeting. 
He only hoped that the anticipations of the Governor would be 
realized, and that the improved position of the Company would be 
maintained. Referring to the accounts, while the cost of purification 
had been considerably reduced, which he was very pleased to see, in 
his innocent simplicity he imagined that the cost of testing would be 
correspondingly reduced; but he noticed that this had increased by 
nearly {400. Perhaps the Governor could give the shareholders some 
reason for this increase, because it appeared to him to be a point 
which required a little explanation. He noticed also that they were 
paying for losses sustained through the accident in Southampton Row. 
This, he thought, was quite right, and he had nothing to say against 
it. But he had also seen in the public Press that there had been 
another accident in the neighbourhood of Holborn; and, if not 
prejudicial to the Company’s interest, perhaps the Governor would 
say a word to reassure the users of gas as to its safety as compared with 
other illuminants. He was glad to learn that the Company were training 
their workmen in the technique of the gas business, because he thought the 
highest skill should be engaged in every department. It was essential 
that the best men only should be employed outside ; and, if they could 
train men to know something about the physics of gas, he did not 
think accidents would be of such frequent occurrence. He felt sure 
the report must be very gratifying to all the shareholders. As to 
county councils and municipal enterprising bodies engaging in trade 
out of the rates in competition with private individuals, this policy was 
being found out. They had lately read in the newspapers some of the 
scandals which had taken place in the small town of London, and the 
thing was now on its last legs. In conclusion, he only hoped the 
Governor would long continue to preside over the destinies of the 
Company. 

Mr. A. BalLey said he should like to congratulate the shareholders on 
the report, and to ask whether there was any chance, in the immediate 
future, of the Company returning to the payment of the full statutory 
dividend. 

Mr. R. PavarrReT remarked that he had been somewhat puzzled to 
learn the reason why, although the accounts were made up to the 
30th of June, it took two months before the dividend warrants were 
issued, This seemed to him to be a very long time. 


THE GOVERNOR’S REPLY. 


The Governor: We are obliged to Mr. Jones for his criticisms 
and congratulations. With regard to the testing-stations, although 
there has been an alteration in the terms applying to the testing 
of gas, the testing has not been abolished, and the number of 
stations is maintained, with the exception of one, as it was; and 
I can see no immediate prospect of further reduction. The increased 
cost of £400 has been due to the alteration in the method of test- 
ing and the terms of the testing. We had to carry out the modifi- 
cations of the testing-stations themselves. With regard to the accidents 
to which Mr. Jones referred, we can only, of course, deeply regret 
when they occur. But we have between 400,000 and 500,000 con- 
sumers, a network of mains extending over 2000 miles, and covering 
some 60 square miles of territory. Since the year 1895, we have had 
three such accidents. This does not diminish the hardship of an 
individual accident to the people who suffer from it; but I think we 
may say that it shows an amount of care and attention to the work 
of the Company that may satisfy Mr. Jones with regard to the future. 
In this particular case, there happened to be an unknown cellar close 








to the premises where some repairs had been effected. The repairs 
were completed, the men were closing in the ground and coming away 
when, from some cause not yet ascertained, a spark was created which 
ignited an explosive mixture in the cellar, and caused the accident 
With regard to the statutory dividend, the Company are, of course in 
a position to pay the increased amount to which the shareholders are 
entitled at the present price of gas; but I may say the Court has not 
even discussed the question of raising the dividend at this time. Yoy 
will remember at our last meeting a suggestion was made by an 
honourable proprietor that the dividend should be reduced, in view of 
the fact that the accounts did not show a balance sufficient to pay the 
amount then distributed. While we feel great confidence in the future 
of the Company, it would be premature to raise the dividend upon 
the first really good half year following three when we were short of 
the amount necessary. With regard to a question raised by a share. 
holder as to the date of payment of the dividend, we hold our meeting 
earlier than any other gas company I know; and we have to wait until 
we have collected money before we pay the dividend. I think our 
payment is the earliest of the Metropolitan and neighbouring Gas 
Companies. 
The motion was then put and carried unanimously. 


THE DIVIDEND RESOLUTION. 


The Governor: I have now to bring up the following Minute of the 
Court of Directors dated the 19th of July last : ‘‘ Resolved—That it be 
recommended to the half-yearly ordinary general meeting of proprietors 
to be held on the 3rd prox: (1) That the sum of £10,000 be set aside 
out of the divisible profits of the Company for the half year ending on 
the 30th day of June last towards the redemption fund, in accordance 
with the provisions of the Company’s Act of 1903; and (2) that a divi- 
dend as follows for such half year be declared—viz., on the 4 per cent. 
consolidated preference stock at the rate of £4 per cent. per annum, on 
the convertible 5 per cent. preference stock at the rate of £5 per cent, 
per annum, on the 34 per cent. maximum stock at the rate of £3 ros. 
per cent. per annum, and on the ordinary stock at the rate of £4 8s. per 
cent. per annum, subject to deduction of income-tax.” I beg leave to 
move the adoption of these recommendations. 

The Drputy-GovERNOR seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously. 

SALE OF SURPLUS LAND. 


The Governor: The Directors have now to apply for authority to 
sell certain surplus lands forming part of the Company’s properties at 
St. Pancras, Haggerston, and Goswell Road respectively. The pro- 
prietors will doubtless recollect that the manufacture of gas at the two 
former stations (St. Pancras and Haggerston) has ceased for some years 
past ; and so far as Haggerston is concerned, it is never likely to be 
resumed. As regards Goswell Road, the Directors are advised that 
the time has now arrived for offering for sale the very valuable plot of 
land situate in the rear of the Company’s City offices. Whatever 
money may be realized by the sale of any of these properties will, of 
course, be a credit to the capital account. With regard to St. Pancras, 
while we have not definitely decided to discontinue the manufacture of 
gas there, we have a certain amount of land which is clearly never 
likely to be of value to us for gas-making purposes; and it is on the 
farther side of the Canal from the gas-works that we are proposing to 
sell. I beg to move that these lands be sold. 

The Deputy-GovERNoR seconded the motion, and it was unani- 
mously passed. 

The Governor said this completed the business of the meeting. 


VOTES OF THANKS. 


Mr. A. BaILey moved a hearty vote of thanks to the Court of 
Directors, and to the staff, for their able services rendered during the 
past six months. 

Mr. J. ReEson, who described himself as having been a very old 
member of the Company's staff, seconded the motion, and also expressed 
his satisfaction that the Governor had alluded in such feeling terms to 
the loss the Company had sustained by the death of Sir William Makins. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

The Governor: Ladies and gentlemen, on behalf of my colleagues 
and myself, and also on behalf of the staff of the Company, I thank 
you for this vote. It has been a very laborious half year; but it has 
been one of the happiest that I remember in connection with the 
Company. This has been especially because of the cordiality and 
enthusiasm with which the officers have devoted themselves to the 
work, which has resulted in the return we see to-day. I feel satis- 
fied, as I have said, with regard to the future; and so long as we 
keep men of the same earnest spirit in our service, I feel quite sure that 
our expectations will be realized. 

The proceedings then terminated. 


_ — 


— 


BRENTFORD GAS COMPANY. 





The Half-Yearly Ordinary General Meeting of this Company was 
held on Friday, at the Charing Cross Hotel—Mr. Howarp CHARLES 
Warp in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. William Mann) read the notice calling the meet- 
ing ; and the Directors’ report and accounts (which were noticed in the 
‘* JOURNAL ”’ last week, p. 330) were taken as read. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said the Directors were very pleased to meet the shareholders again 
after a very arduous and anxious half year. This anxiety had been 
caused by the introduction of a Bill into the House of Commons by 4 
Company called the Outer Circle Railway Company, which sought to 
make a railway round various parts of London, ending with a junction 
with the Great Western Railway at Southall. The promoters sought 
power to take a very valuable portion of the Brentford Gas Company $ 
Southall station, and to deprive them of land which had been ex: 
pressly given to them by a former Parliamentary Committee for the 
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very purpose of manufacturing gas and storing it for the supply of the 
district assigned to them. Of course, it became the duty of the 
Directors most strenuously to oppose this ; and they didso. He was 
happy to say that, owing to the energy and skill of their Parliamentary 
Counsel—Mr. Erskine Pollock, K.C., Mr. Reginald Neville, and others 
_and especially to the evidence furnished by their expert witnesses— 
among whom were Sir George Livesey, Mr. Corbet Woodall, and Mr. 
Frank Morris—the Committee to whom the Bill was confided for con- 
sideration (the Chairman of which was Sir George Doughty) found 
that the preamble was not proved, so that the Bill was thrown out. This 
was the first occasion on which they, asa body of shareholders, had met 
since; and he wished to take the opportunity of thanking Counsel and 
expert witnesses and legal advisers for their efforts and the very excel- 
lent results which had accrued from them. Of course, no compensation 
from a monetary point of view could have been of service to them, 
though he believed the promoters would have willingly paid a good 
deal. The Brentford Gas Company had now to pay the expenses of 
their opposition, which must be very heavy—they always were very 
heavy in these cases. He had been a Parliamentary Counsel himself, 
and he knew he used to receive his fees with great gusto. Hewas happy 
to say that, in addition to having what he might call this very satisfactory 
termination of the attempt to take their land at Southall, the business 
of the Company had been going on very well. There was an increase in 
rental—not very large, it was true, but still an increase—of 2°32 per cent. 
As compared with 1905, the ordinary consumers had increased from 
28,795 to 29,734; the automatic consumers, from 28,376 to 32,831 ; and 
stoves, from 40,372 to 44,423. With regard to the accounts, he would 
point out that £1700 had been charged for office reconstruction. As 
some of them no doubt knew, the new offices were uncommonly good ; 
and the whole of the cost had been paid out of revenue. They had 
also se against revenue £700 towards the parliamentary expenses ; 
and in connection with this matter there was a point to which he 
would like to call their attention. As he had mentioned, they had 
had the advantage of the services of Mr. Reginald Neville as one of their 
Counsel, and of Mr. Frank Morris as an expert witness. Now, there was 
a clause in the Companies Clauses Consolidation Act which said that— 
“If any of the Directors at any time subsequently to his election accept 
or continue to hold any other office or place of trust or profit under 
the Company, or be either directly or indirectly concerned in any con- 
tract with the Company, or participate in any manner in the profits of 
any work to be done for the Company then the office of such 
Director shall become vacant.’’ To act up to this would be to deprive 
themselves of the most valuable assistance in furthering the objects of 
the Company ; and therefore he desired the shareholders to express 
their opinion—if necessary by resolution—that, notwithstanding the 
clause he had read, those Directors who had been employed in this 
parliamentary opposition should be entitled to their fees as Counsel 


and witnesses in the usual way, as though they were not on the Board. — 


The Company had had a very severe loss during the half year—the 
retirement of one of the Directors—Mr. John William Field, who was 
a gentleman of most extensive experience of everything connected 
with gas-works. Everyone connected with gas knew his name, and 
was aware of the wonderful industry displayed by him in gathering 
together his ‘‘ Analysis of Gas Accounts.’’ He (the Chairman) was 
sorry he had retired. He wasa person they all esteemed extremely ; and 
his assistance to them was very material. His regret at the severance 
was all the keener because Mr. Field’s retirement was caused by the 
failure of his health. It became the duty of the Directors generally to 
fill his place ; and in the result the choice fell upon Mr. Batten, who 
was a man of large commercial experience, having for the last sixteen 
years had the management of the City Charities, the income of which 
was {100,000 a year. The other Directors thought he would make an 
admirable member of the Board ; and now he (the Chairman) had made 
his acquaintance, he fully endorsed this view. The result of the half- 
year’s business was that they brought forward from last account 
£57,913, from which they deducted £3400 for the reserve fund; and 
this left them with an amount of £54,513. To this they had to add 
the surplus of the half-year’s profit, after providing for the dividends 
recommended, amounting to £184. Therefore there would be a sum 
to carry forward to the current half year of £54,697. This was a 
result which he thought would be as satisfactory to the shareholders as 
it was to the Directors. 

Mr. ULIck J. BurkE seconded the motion. 

Mr. JoHN Mews said he thought the thanks of the shareholders 
ought to be given to the Chairman and Directors for what they had 
done during the half year. There were one or two points on the 
accounts which he wished to submit. The Chairman had given the 
totals of the meters and stoves; but would it not be just as well to put 
the figures in the balance-sheet, as certain other Companies did ? 

The CHAIRMAN: That is our form of account; but we can give you 
all the information you desire to have. 

Mr. Mews said he mentioned that because he thought it might be 
useful to people who kept other balance-sheets. The information was 
given in the South Metropolitan accounts. As to carbonizing wages, 
it appeared that they had gone up this half year as compared with last 
year. It wasa matter of £371. He had been looking at the accounts 
of other Companies—those of the Gaslight and Coke Company, for 
instance (of which their Chairman was a Director), and those of the 
South Metropolitan Company. It appeared that the increase in the 
sale of gas by the Gaslight and Coke Company was roughly speaking 
4 per cent.; but the carbonizing wages had decreased about 7 per 
cent. In the case of the South Metropolitan Company, the increase in 
the sale of gas was roughly speaking 3 per cent.; and the amount of 
carbonizing wages had decreased about 3 per cent. When, however, they 
came to the accounts of the Brentford Company, the increase in the 
sale of gas was 2°32 per cent.; and the carbonizing wages had increased 
by 4 per cent. Therefore, in this Company there was an increase of 
Carbonizing wages, while in the other two cases, although there had 

en larger increases in sales of gas, the wages had been less. He did 
not know whether this had anything to do with stoking machinery, or 
anything of that sort—whether they were going to get rid of inclined 
retorts, and go back to horizontals; but he thought the Chairman 
might have some explanation to give. 

The CuairMan said one explanation was that they had not got so 
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much scope for reduction as the other Companies. The carbonizing 
wages of the Brentford Company, he thought, had for years been less 
than those of most of the other Metropolitan Gas Companies; and 
this was caused by the introduction of the inclined retorts, which were 
first of all installed at the Brentford Gas-Works, and had done such 
excellent work there. He thought they made a reduction of just under 
2d. per 1000 cubic feet—that was, about 1s. 8d. per ton. Of course, 
there had been an increase in the quantity of coals carbonized, owing to 
the larger business done. 

Mr. Mrws: Other people have had an increase in consumption, and 
have done the work cheaper. 

Mr. FRANK Morris: Because they had too much for carbonizing 
wages before. 

Mr. J. REEsoN: The increase is only 1-200th of a penny per 1000 
cubic teet. 

Mr. SAMUEL SPENCER: As you have alluded to the inclined retorts, 
may I ask if you are going to renew them ? 

The CHAIRMAN : I hope so, when they require it. They area great 
success, 

The resolution was then carried unanimously. 

On the proposition of the CHAIRMAN, seconded by Mr. Burke, 
dividends for the half year were declared, subject to income-tax, at the 
rate of 5 per cent. per annum on the 5 per cent. preference stock, at 
the rate of 124 per cent. per annum on the consolidated stock, and at 
the rate of 93 per cent. per annum on the new stock. ; 

Mr. SPENCER suggested that a special resolution should be passed 
dealing with the question of fees to certain Directors for parliamentary 
services, which had been mentioned by the Chairman. He therefore 
proposed—“‘ That this meeting of the shareholders approve of Mr. 
Morris and Mr. Neville receiving the usual and proper fees as expert 
witness and Counsel on behalf of the Brentford Gas Company.” 

Mr. CoppeEN seconded this; and it was agreed to. 

Mr. Mews proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman and the Board 
for what they had done during the past half year. 

Mr. WILLIAM HUGHEs seconded, and suggested the inclusion in the 
vote of the Secretary (Mr. Mann) and other officers. 

The motion was carried ; and the CHAIRMAN briefly returned thanks. 


_ — 
— 


GAS AND ELECTRICITY SUPPLY IN MANCHESTER. 





Slot-Meter Gas Consumers—Electric Light in New Houses. 


At the Meeting of the Manchester City Council last Wednesday, two 
subjects of interest to the Gas and Electricity Departments were 
brought forward. 


Mr. Cyne said he had written to Alderman Gibson, the Chairman 
of the Gas Committee, asking whether arrangements could not be 
made for supplying gas by slot meters at the same rate as it was sold to 
ordinary users. It seemed to him that the poor were unduly penalized 
by the existing rate, taking into account the fact that they paid in 
advance, and that there was no possibility of bad debts being incurred 
in their case. 

Alderman Gipson, in reply, said there were 52,000 slot-meter cus- 
tomers in Manchester. The cost of collection in the case of ordinary 


' consumers was 1°34d. per 1000 cubic feet, while in the case of slot- 


meter consumers the cost was 6°5d. No more advantage should be 
given to these customers than to small shopkeepers and small con- 
sumers generally. In the case of the slot-meter consumers, the Com- 
mittee provided them with pendants, brackets, rubber tubing, burners, 
and cookers without charge; so that the penny-in-the-slot consumers 
were much better off, from every point of view, than the ordinary con- 
sumers. They had nothing whateverto complainof. No complaint had, 
indeed, been received from them; and they were increasing at the rate 
of something like 4000 a year. He had before him the returns of 
100 towns, and he found that only three were supplying more gas for 
1d. than Manchester, where 30 cubic feet of gas were supplied for this 
sum. Manchester bore favourable contrast with all other towns in 
the matter of the facilities afforded to slot-meter consumers. 

At a subsequent stage of the proceedings, 

Alderman Gisson moved the adoption of the annual report of the 
Gas Committee, which, with the principal portions of the accounts, 
has already been published (ante, p. 190). He said he desired to ask 
Mr. Howarth, the Chairman of the Electricity Committee, whether a 
report he had seen was correct—that some enterprising builders on a 
certain estate had made a bargain with the Electricity Committee not 
to put in gas-fittings for illuminating purposes. This seemed to him 
to be a remarkable statement; and, if true, it showed most unfair and 
unjust competition. He did not complain of fair and reasonable com- 
petition, but he did ask that they should compete on equal terms. 
Under such an agreement as that to which he had referred, the Gas 
Committee were shut out of the open field. 

Mr. HowartTH said he was surprised at the statement of Alderman 
Gibson. The Electricity Committee—a comparatively new body— 
could not enter into competition with the Gas Committee. They would 
do nothing unfair. What happened in this particular case was that the 
Committee were approached by Mr. Tunstall, a builder, who said he 
was going to erect 600 houses on the Burnage Park Estate, and was 
wishful to instal the electric tight. To carry the mains there would in- 
volve an expenditure of £6.00; and before the Committee agreed to 
supply the electricity they wanted some guarantee that there would be 
a demand for the current. Mr. Tunstall, on his own initiative, said he 
‘‘would not put gas in for illuminating purposes.’’ Gas could, of 
course, be used for cookers and heating. There was no suggestion that 
the Committee should wire the houses. 

Alderman Gipson said he had ground for complaint about this 
matter. The Electricity Committee made no contribution in relief of 
rates, whereas by an iniquitous system £50,000 a year was taken out of 
the pockets of the ratepayers who were gas consumers. They should 
be on equal terms. 

The report was adopted. 
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SOUTH SUBURBAN GAS COMPANY. 


Half-Yearly Report and Accounts. 


The following is the report of the Directors of the above-named 
Company for the six months ending the 3oth of June, which, with the 
accounts, will be presented at the half-yearly general meeting on 
Friday. 

The profit earned in the half year is sufficient to pay the full dividend 
to which the shareholders are entitled under the sliding-scale. The 
Directors therefore recommend the payment of a dividend at the rate 
of 53 per cent. per annum. A small surplus will be added to the 
balance to be carried forward, which will then amount to £3711 2s. 11d., 
and, with the reserve fund of £42,407 gs. 3d. and the insurance fund of 
£14,961 2s. 10d., will make a total reserve of £61,079 15s. The Com- 
pany is therefore in a very sound position. 

The coal contracts for twelve months have been made at an appreci- 
able advance, while the prices of residual products continue low; and 
there has been no increase in the gas sold, due mainly to the extended 
use of incandescent mantles, which multiply the light obtainable from 
gas quite sixfold, and therefore materially diminish consumption. On 
the other hand, the heavy charges for several years against revenue 
for the renewal of a large retort-house and for parliamentary expenses 
have very nearly come to anend. Under these circumstances, no large 
reduction is possible; but the Directors have resolved to reduce the 
price of gas from Midsummer last to 2s. 5d. per 1000 cubic feet. 

It is with great satisfaction that the Directors announce the successful 
termination of their four years’ struggle in Parliament, of which they 
have given full particulars in the half-yearly reports. The new and 
final Act of the series received the Royal Assent on the 2oth of July. 
Suffice it to say that the Company have obtained by instalments all 
that they wanted, and in somewhat more workable form than would 
have been the case had their Bill of 1993 passed. The cost to the Com- 
pany, of which seven-eighths has been borne by the consumers, has been 
in the four years nearly £10,000. The ratepayers have had to bear the 
costs of the opposition of the Loca! Authorities. The Directors have 
the pleasure to state that this year all the Local Authorities, including 
the London County Council, led by Beckenham, have acted fairly and 
reasonably ; several of the local newspapers also have put the Com- 
pany’s case Clearly and justly, with the result that another expensive 
parliamentary contest has been avoided. If, as the Directors hope, 
this is a beginning of more friendly relations with the various Local 
Authorities, it will be a great satisfaction to them, and must necessarily 
result in substantial benefit to the public. 

Attention is drawn to the large sum of £2945 3s. 6d. for the twelve 
months paid to the employees under the co-partnership system. The 
Company pay not less than the current market rate of salaries and 
wages, to which this is a 6 per cent. addition. The object is twofold— 
to give the employees a tangible interest in the welfare of the Com- 
pany, and thus give them a motive for doing their best in its service, 
and to afford them the means of improving their position by becoming 
the owners of property. Nearly the whole of the annual bonuses has 
been saved ; the major part is invested in the individual names of the 
employees in the Company’s ordinary stock ; and the rest is left by the 
employees on deposit with the Company at 3 per cent. interest. The 
workmen thus become partners in the concern, and two of them now 
sit on the Board and take part in the management. Your Directors 
are able and glad to say that their colleagues elected by the workmen 
are in every way Satisfactory, and that the results of the system, both 
to employers and employed, fully justify its continuance. 


The accounts accompanying the report show that £1444 was spent 
for capital purposes in the first half of the year; {976 being for new 
and additional meters and stoves. The total capital expenditure on 
the 20th of June amounted to £800,988, or £12,573 more than the re- 
ceipts, including the premium capital. The net revenue from the sale 
of gas was £83,875; the rental of meters and stoves produced £5854; 
the sale of residuals, £25,083; and a small item of rents brought up 
the total receipts to £114,880. The following were the principal items 
of expenditure: Manufacture of gas (including £47,817 for coals and 
£14,632 for maintenance of works and plant), £71,937; distribution, 
£10,110; and management /4513—rents, rates and taxes (£4390) and 
miscellaneous items bringing up the total to £93,956. Among these 
items isa sum of £1445 paid to employees under the co-partnership 
scheme; making, with £1500 paid on account in the December half of 
last year, a total of {2945 in the twelve months. The balance carried to 
the net revenue account is £20,924; and the amount applicable for 
dividend is £21,023. The statements relating to the working show 
that 64,011 tons of coal and 28,238 gallons of carburine were used and 
sold in the half year. The quantity of gas made was 720,055,000 
cubic feet, of which 672,258,000 cubic feet were sold and 680,722,000 
cubic feet accounted for. The residuals produced were: Coke, 
768,132 cwt., of which 206,265 cwt. (estimated) was used in manufac- 
ture; breeze, 18,049 yards (9800 yards used); tar, 678,206 gallons; 
and ammoniacal liquor, 14,565 butts—the make of sulphate of ammonia 
being 566 tons. 


-_ — 
— 


Leakage from Gas-Mains into Dwellings.—At the meeting of the 
London County Council on the 31st ult., the report of the Public Con- 
trol Committee on this subject, given in the ‘‘ JouRNAL” last Tuesday 
(p. 330), was received, and their recommendation adopted. 


Proposed Re-organization of the Coventry Corporation Water 
Department.—The Water-Works and Fire Brigade Committee of the 
Coventry City Council have resolved to recommend that body to re- 
organize the Water Department as follows: (1) That Mr. J. E. 
Swindlehurst, the City Engineer, be appointed Water Engineer as 
from the 2gth inst., and that he be paid a salary of £100 per annum 
in respect of the additional duties ; (2) that Mr. E. J. Purnell be re- 
tained as Consulting Water Engineer, at his present salary of £200 per 
annum ; and (3) thata Chief Water Inspector be appointed, at a salary 
of {200 per annum, to have charge, under the City Engineer, of the 
whole of the staff of the Water Department. 











DEVONPORT CORPORATION GAS-WORKS. 


The Past Year’s Accounts. 


The annual statement of accounts of the Devonport Corporation Gas 
Department was presented to the Town Council last Thursday. They 


showed that the gross profit for the year ending March 31 last was 
£16,345, and the net profit £880. The Gas Committee recommended 
that the gross profit be appropriated as follows: Interest on loans, 
£8431; proportion of cost of Gas Act, 1901, £612; instalment of loans, 
£6422; and reserve fund, £880. 

The capita! account shows total liabilities amounting to £283,266, of 
which £269,198 is mortgage debt. The purchase price of the under. 
taking was £153,730, and new works and extensions cost £79,078, in 
addition to which £27,265 has been laid out on stoves, meters, and 
automatic installations. From the revenue account it appears that the 
cost of manufacture of gas was £34,675; distribution, £1464; mainten- 
ance of stoves, £159; publiclamps, £1365; residual products, 2211; 
rents, rates, and taxes, £1446; management, £186; and bad debts, 
£31—a total of £43,215. The income amounted to £59,561, of which 
£40,793 was from gas, £653 from old materials, £3780 from auto- 
matic and other meter rentals and sales, and £14,003 from residuals. A 
comparison with last year shows that the gross cost of manufacture 
worked out at {1 2s. 10'102d. per ton of coal carbonized, as against 
£1 3S. 6°311d. in 1905. The gross cost per 1000 cubic feet of gas made 
was 2S. 3°739d., as against 2s. 3°455d.in 1905; while it was 2s. 5°510d. 
per 1000 feet of gas sold, as against 2s. 5°051d. The net cost worked 
out at 13s. 10 264d. per ton of coal carbonized, as compared with 
14s. 1*°450d., and was Is. 4°826d. per 1000 feet of gas made, against 
1s. 4°479d., and 1s. 5'900d. per 1000 feet of gas sold, against 1s. 5*437d. 
The total quantity of gas made was 348,711,000 cubic feet, against 
338,932,000 feet in 1905. The make per ton of coal was 9881 feet, 
as against 10,282 feet. This falling offin the make per ton is explained 
as due in part to the forcing of the plant in order to maintain an 
undiminished supply of gas to the town during the whole of the winter, 
which had not been done during the previous two years. There was 
also a difference in the quality of the coal, the saving on which was 
about balanced by the diminished yield of gas. Coal cost an average 
of 13s. 665d. per ton, as compared with 14s. o'15d. in 1905. The 
price obtained for residuals showed a considerable drop. For coke 
and breeze, the average selling price was only 6s. 11°68d. per ton, as 
against 9s. 9'39d. in 1905. Tar realized 16s. 8d. per ton, as against 
18s. 5:09d.; and sulphate of ammonia, £8 93. o°6od., as against 
£9 3s. 9°40d. The mains laid during the year were 1? miles in length ; 
bringing the total to 553 miles. There are 5467 ordinary and 6208 
automatic consumers—an increase of 227 ordinary and 1028 slot con- 
sumers during the year; the total number of consumers per mile of 
main being now 209°42, compared with 158 46 four years ago. 

Alderman W. Hornsrook, the Chairman of the Gas Committee, in 
moving the adoption of the accounts and the Committee’s recommen- 
dations, said that the presentation of the accounts had been delayed in 
order that the Council might have an opportunity, as they had on the 
occasion of the inauguration of the carburetted water-gas plant, of see- 
ing what had very fitly been described as the transformation which had 
been carried out at the gas-works. With regard to the accounts, he 
considered that the gross profit ought to be increased by the value of 
the coal they were charged with last year that was never there, This 
amount should be deducted from the last year’s profit and credited to 
this year’s, which would show that this was the most prosperous year 
they had had, to the amount of £461. They had spent £4919 in the 
improvement of the works this year. They had chosen to spend this 
very large amount out of the revenue of the current year rather than 
increase the capital account, and everybody would agree that this 
was very good policy indeed. They had effected a saving in the 
cost of handling coal to the extent of some £542. Then, by the care- 
ful management of the Engineer, they had an increased produc- 
tion of 95 tons of sulphate of ammonia, the value of which was 
£669. They had also a saving of nearly 1,500,000 cubic feet in the 
consumption of gas on the works as compared with previous years, the 
value of which was £179. These three items together amounted to 
£1390. He was not going to suggest an increase of salary for the Gas 
Engineer ; but he believed the time would come when they would be 
glad to vote an increase, and that Devonport would endorse their 
opinion that they had the right man in the right place. They had 
made a gross profit of £16,345 ; and after meeting the charges for in- 
terest and instalment of loans and the proportion of the cost of the Gas 
Act—there was only one other payment to make on this account—they 
had a balance of £880 to carry to the reserve fund. Having regard to 
what they had spent out of revenue in improving the works, he thought 
the ratepayers would say, ‘‘ Well done Gas Committee, and well done 
Mr. Engineer especially.” 

Mr. R. H. Renvbve asked for further information as to the loans con- 
tracted on account of the gas-works, and said he understood that, 
although all the capital sanctioned by their Act of Parliament had not 
been spent, they had had to go to the bank for various advances. 
While he congratulated the Gas Engineer on what he had done, he 
felt a little disappointed that the amount of the profit was not more 
than it was a year ago. 

Mr. J. Pryor pointed out that the Gas Committee would shortly 
have a reduction of income owing to the use of electricity for lighting 
the Dockyard ard other Government establishments. As to the 
question of profit, it must be remembered that there had been an ex- 
penditure of £3644 on maintenance of works; and he thought Mr. 
Rendle would agree that there was need for this and for a still larger 
outlay in order to put the works in habitable condition. He noticed 
that there had been a sale of 626 tons of coal, and he should like to 
know something of the circumstances. Then there was the deficiency 
in the quantity of coal in store last year. Was there any attempt made 
to find out how that leaked away? The quantity of gas unaccounted 
for (16,981,525 feet) seemed large; and he wanted to know if steps were 
being taken to reduce it. 

Alderman Waycort, referring to the Chairman’s statement that 
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{£4919 had been spent on improving the works, said he did not under- 
stand whether this amount came out of capital or revenue. 

Mr. H. BANBuryY thought some further explanation should be given of 
the small profit this year. In many respects he could not help sympa- 
thizing with the Gas Engineer. He found chaos, and had brought 
things somewhat intoorder. Mr. Pryorseemed to think that the leak- 
age of coal to which he referred was over the ship's side. (Mr. Pryor: 
«Some of it was.”) Well, his opinion was that it was not, but that 
there was error in keeping account of the stock. In that way 600 tons of 
coal were lost, and this made a difference of £450 in the amount of the 
year’s profit. Another matter requiring attention was the great out- 
lay of £27,265 on stoves, meters, and automatic installations, His 
own opinion was that this expenditure was not bringing the return it 
was thought to be doing. 

Alderman HoRNBROOK, in replying to the questions, said the Gas 
Committee had come to the Council for all the loans they required, 
and had received their sanction for the borrowing. As to the capital 
outlay on meters and stoves, one-fifth of the whole consumption of 
gas in Devonport was due to automatic meters and hired stoves. 
Every one of these installations was paying interest on the outlay—in 
fact, they looked upon the stoves as one of the principal sources of 
revenue. He hoped they would continue to extend this business. As 
to the complaint of the smallness of the profit made, they must take 
into account that the capital was being paid off, and that by and by 
these works would be absolutely their own. It was encouraging to 
know that the one item of f611, the costs of the Act of Parliament, 
would be asked for only once more. As to the leakage of gas, this was 
inevitable. Five per cent. was considered a fair average, and they had 
not lost thismuch. As to the expenditure of £4900 on improvement of 
the works, he thought he had made it plain that they had taken the 
whole of the money out of revenue. They did not sell coal to private 
individuals at all. Their sales were merely asa matter of convenience 
toa neighbour; and they made a small profit of 1s. per ton on what 
they sold. It was true that coal was formerly sent away without 
being weighed, and the barge was so filled that the man in charge 
said, ‘‘I have wondered many times that it did not turn over.” There 
was nothing of the kind now. 

The accounts were adopted. 


_ — 
—_— 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL AND GAS TESTING. 





At the Meeting of the London County Council last Tuesday, the 
Public Control Committee announced that reports of the Chief Gas 


Examiner (Lord Rayleigh, F.R.S.) had been received as to the results 
of the appeals (1) by the Commercial Gas Company against the report 
of the Gas Examiners from the Wellclose Square testing-place, show- 
ing the presence of sulphuretted hydrogen in the gas on Dec. 30, 1905; 
and (2) by the Gaslight and Coke Company against the report of the 
Gas Examiners from the Vincent Terrace testing-place, showing de- 
ficient illuminating power in the gas on May 20, 1906. With regard to 
the appeal by the Commercial Gas Company, the Chief Gas Examiner 
stated that he regarded the amount of sulphuretted hydrogen indicated 
as very small, and that, in view of the unusual character of the stain, 
which was suggestive of some special cause having been in operation, 
he was of opinion that the report should be cancelled. In the second 
case, in giving his decision, he stated that, on the whole, he was dis- 
posed to think that the specially low test, if correctly made, as seemed 
probable, must be explained by some local circumstance connected with 
the stagnation of the gas in the main on Sundays, for which the Com- 
pany could hardly be held responsible. The appeals were therefore 
allowed in both cases, and no further action can be taken in the 
matter. 


i 
—_— 





Wayleave for Water-Mains.—At the last monthly meeting of the 
Guiseley Urban District Council a resolution was submitted, to the 
effect that the local Water Company should pay a nominal acknow- 
ledgment to the Council for any easement granted in the future for the 
laying of pipes in the public roads. A member suggested that the re- 
solution should be amended to include all companies possessing no 
statutory powers, and also private individuals; and this having been 
accepted by the mover and seconder, it was carried by five votes to 
three against—the Chairman (Mr. W. Stephenson) being neutral. 

Liverpool and the Water Supply of Birkenhead.—It is understood 
that the Sub-Committees of the Liverpool and Birkenhead Corpora- 
tions have now finally agreed the terms upon which Vyrnwy water is 
to be supplied to Birkenhead, though, of course, the matter will have 
to be submitted to the respective Water Committees and Councils. 
The conditions are that Birkenhead shall become part of the water area 
of Liverpool, supplied on terms exactly similar to those of the rate- 
payers of the city; and that Liverpool shall take over £50,000 of the 
Birkenhead water debt of £180,000. Liverpool is to guarantee to lay 
down a second pipe-line within a reasonable time when necessary. 
The agreement is advantageous to both parties. 

Coventry Water Supply.—Consequent upon the increase in the 
population of the city, the Water Committee of the Coventry Corpora- 
tion have had for some time under consideration the question of an 
additional water supply. The existing resources are put down at a 
total of 2,060,000 gallons a day; but on a population of 84,000, the 
average daily requirements amount to 2,268,000 gallons. Mr. Charles 
Hawksley, whose firm carried out the Whitley Water-Works scheme 
for the Corporation, has reported to the Committee that an additional 
supply might be sought in the neighbourhood of Weston-under- 
Weatherley. He anticipates that at least a million gallons of water 
per day might be obtained at a distance from Coventry of only about 
seven miles. The Committee recommend that they be authorized 
to arrange with Lord Leigh, the owner, and his tenant for the posses- 
sion of sufficient land to sink trial holes. The Committee have ac- 
cepted the offer of the North Warwickshire Water Company to supply 
temporarily to the Corporation about 75,000 gallons of water per day, 
at the price of rs. per 1000 gallons. 























CO-PARTNERSHIP IN PRACTICE, 


The South Metropolitan and South Suburban Gas Companies’ 
Scheme. 
Last Thursday was an eventful day for those employees of the South 
Metropolitan and South Suburban Gas Companies who were lucky 
enough to be present at the Co-Partnership Dinner at the Crystal 


Palace. On the invitation cards issued by the Directors, it was stated 
that the guests would be the Co-Partnership Committee, some of the 
foremen, and about 150 other employees who had been not less than 
ten years in the Companies’ service, and owned not less than £25 of 
stock. These employees had been selected proportionally from all 
classes by lot—the drawing having been by the members of the Co- 
Partnership Committee. The wives were also invited in all cases. 
The result was that over 400 persons sat down to the good fare so 
kindly provided for them. The Crystal Palace has in its time seen 
many happy parties ; but never could there have been a more cheerful 
and contented gathering than that which was witnessed on Thursday. 
This does not apply to the men and their wives only; for no happier 
countenances were to be seen than those of the honoured Chairman 
of the Companies (Sir George Livesey) and the other Directors and 
officials who were present. These dinners have become an annual fix- 
ture; and a good fixture they are too—forming as they do an 
opportunity for friendly intercourse between the various ranks which 
are all working together for the Companies’ welfare. At one o’clock 
the large party sat down; and when they rose from the tables it was 
close upon half-past three. But the time passed quickly—first of 
all in eating, and afterwards in listening to numerous speeches which 
were of a most satisfactory character to all concerned. Sir George 
Livesey, of course, presided; and, as usual, was indefatigable in his 
attentions to the guests. How great has been the success of the 
scheme which he has so much at heart, will be clearly understood 
from the following notes of the remarks made by the various speakers 
at the conclusion of the dinner. 

The toast of ‘‘ The King’’ having been honoured, Sir George Live- 
sey said the first word he had to utter was one of welcome on behalf 
of the Directors of both the South Metropolitan and the South 
Suburban Gas Companies—a welcome on the part of the Directors to 
their co-partners in the Companies. This was the only means they 
had of showing their sympathy and goodwill towards the men. Un- 
fortunately, now businesses were so large that it was impossible even 
to know all the employees; but the Directors had adopted this plan. 
It was the Directors’ own personal matter—the Employee Directors 
as well as the others—to invite a certain number of their men once a 
year, in turn; and they gave them a hearty welcome. They only 
wished all the employees could be invited every year; but this was 
impossible. The invitations were not confined to the inferior half of 
creation. ‘The better halves were also asked to come; and this added 
tenfold to the charm of the gatherings. He noticed that the Editor of 
the ‘‘ Co-Partnership Journal ’’ had gone very far back in the history 
of the word ‘‘ Co-Partner.’’ He (Sir George) used to think it was a 
modern word; but on looking into a dictionary published a hundred 
years back, he found it there. Their friend Mr. Drumgold, however, 
had found it some hundreds of years farther back. The great poet 
Milton uses it, and puts it into Eve’s mouth. She calls Adam her 
co-partner. Of course, the first and best co-partnership was that of 
man and wife. If they were true co-partners, all was likely to go well. 
What was the meaning of their Companies’ co-partnership? The 
great Italian patriot Mazzini, the man to whom Italy owed more than to 
any other man its freedom and unity, speaking of the working classes, 
said: ‘‘ You were slaves; you were then serfs; you are now wage- 
hirelings ; and your ultimate position must be that of partners.’’ He 
(Sir George) believed that Mazzini was right, and that the question 
of Capital and Labour would never be really settled until employers 
and employed were really partners. This was what their Companies 
intended to do. Another thing they wanted to do. There was 
an unequal distribution of property in this country. Some people 
had too much and others too little; but how was a more equal 
distribution to be provided? Take their own case. The two Com- 
panies stood very much ona par. The South Metropolitan men had 
£320,000 in the Company, besides a number of houses; and the 
South Suburban men had an equal proportion, though their co-partner- 
ship scheme did not start until four years later. At anyrate, there was 
an average of about £60 per man owned by their people—many of them 
had a great deal more, andsome had less. Taking the two Companies 
together, there was over £350,000 in stock, apart from the houses, 
owned by the employees. This was going a long way towards half-a- 
million; and if the scheme went on two or three years more, the half- 
million would be reached. That was avery large sum of money. But 
supposing there had been no co-partnership, and that the ordinary 
shareholders had given to the employees £350,000, would it have been 
so good for the employees as the way they had obtained it? (No.) 
What would have happened ? It would have turned the heads of some 
to have become suddenly possessed of £50 or £100, and some would 
have given up their work and very soon squandered the money, so that 
it would have done vastly more harm than good. What, however, had 
been the result of the scheme? The men had exercised self-control 
and self-denial, and had saved the bonus money which had been credited 
to them year by year. There had been difficulty with some; but by 
far the greater part of the employees now saved the whole of their 
bonus—which they felt they had earned. It was one thing to earn 
money; but it was quite as difficult to keep it. The Companies had 
done what they could, and now it rested with the men. It would 
not be many years before there was a great change on the South 
Metropolitan Board. Five out of the seven ordinary Directors 
were over 72 years of age; and in the natural course of things 
they could not expect to last much longer. They did not know 
who might come on the Boards; but the co-partnership was 
safe if the men did their part—if they took an interest in the 
Companies. The co-partnership had two objects—to induce an 
interest in the Companies, to induce the employees to do their work 
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honestly and well and to the best of their ability, and then (which was 
of equal importance) to give them an opportunity of improving their 
position and providing for old age. Some were doing this already. 
There were a number of men who had bought their houses and gone 
to live in the country, and were spending a comfortable old age free 
from work. This prospect was open to everyone. Butco-partnership 
was noteverything. They had so to live here as to prepare for the life 
beyond ; and increased self-respect and self-denial were essential in 
running the heavenly race. 

The next speaker was Sir Fortescue Flannery, who remarked that 
Sir George Livesey represented both the Companies, but that he himself 
could only claim to have a share in representing one of them—the 
South Suburban Company. Though smaller, the South Suburban 
Company were just as proud of themselves as their big brother the 
South Metropolitan Company. In every respect but size they could 
claim to be just as worthy of the chairmanship of Sir George Livesey— 
and this was a high merit—as any other Company with which he was 
connected. The South Suburban Company were specially proud of 
themselves that day, because it was the first time that they had their 
Workmen Directors with them at the social board. Last year, he 
thought, they were just on the point of electing, or had elected, their 
Workmen Directors ; but they were not present in that capacity then. 
This year they were; and therefore they were ascomplete in regard to 
their co-partnership arrangements as any company could possibly be. 
He was going to ask them to drink another toast. They had, at the 
invitation of Sir George, drunk the toast of “‘The King—God bless 
him ;” and he was going to ask them, not in an irreverent spirit, to 
drink to “Sir George Livesey—God bless him.’”’ They knew what 
Sir George had done for the advancement socially of the people of 
this country. They did not know yet what would be the ultimate 
result of the scheme he had introduced; but as a student of social 
affairs, he ventured to say that the foundation which had been laid 
within the last ten years would go a long way in the near future to 
redress the grievances of which the poorest of those in the social scale 
might justly and rightly complain. Not to the gas industry only would 
this movement be confined. Let it be recognized—let it be understood 
—more widely, and it would be more widely adopted. And perhaps— 
he hoped and believed it would be so—the name of their Chairman 
would go down to posterity in connection with the benefits he had con- 
ferred on the workers of this country by what he had done to redress 
the inequalities, and grievances, and hardships out of which it might 
otherwise be difficult to see one’s way. He asked them to drink 
heartily, and with the feeling of gratitude, and even of affection which 
he knew they all possessed, the health of their Chairman, Sir George 
Livesey—God bless him. The toast having been enthusiastically 
honoured, Sir George Livesey expressed his thanks. 

Some remarks were then made by a Director of the South Metropo- 
litan Company—Mr. John Mews—who said the speeches already made 
were in one direction; and he would endeavour to look at the matter 
from another point of view. It seemed to him that, in order that the 
men might be able to get together sufficient money for their old age, or 
to assist their children, &c., it was necessary for them to save; but it 
was very difficult to see how anyone situated as a workman was could 
save anything, because he understood it had always been a hard-and- 
fast custom to spend all the money they had—certainly by the end of 
the week that they got it, and very likely long before the end of the 
week. Of course, this was not satisfactory; and he thought the great 
advantage of this co-partnership so far as the men were concerned was 
that it taught them thrift, which was a most important thing. If they 
could only save all the things they wasted day by day, they would be 
very much more happy even than they were now. 

Mr. Beard, Chairman of the Co-Partnership Committee, moved that 
the best thanks of all be given to the Chairman and Directors, and also 
to the Secretary, the Chief Engineer, and the Profit-Sharing Secretary 
(Mr. Sims). This vote of thanks, he said, was not to include only the 
dinner, but all the benefits that had been showered on the men from 
time to time. The best way, however, to show their thanks was to do 
all they could to make the co-partnership system a greater success even 
than in the past. Mr. Peedle seconded the proposition, which was 
carried and acknowledged by Sir George Livesey; and then Mr. Wiley 
(one of the Workmen Directors of the South Suburban Gas Company) 
said he was sure they all knew how much they were indebted to their 
Chairman, along with the other Directors, for making the co-partner- 
ship a thorough-going concern. It behoved the men to do the best they 

could ; and if they did this, the co-partnership scheme would continue. 
If they did not, it might come to a sudden end; and this would be a 
bad job for them. The next speaker was Mr. Butler, a member of the 
Co-Partnership Committee of the South Suburban Company, who 
asked Sir George Livesey to accept the most cordial thanks of the em- 
ployees for inviting them there that day. Nobody would think the bright 
and happy men present that day were gas workers. He hoped they 
would continue to look like this ; and he felt sure they would so long as 
profit-sharing remained with them. Profit-sharing, when it came into 
existence, educated—and it still continued to educate—them. Sir 
George Livesey, who, with the aid of his colleagues, had given them this 
benefit, was a friend in need and a friend indeed; and he hoped and 
trusted they would have him with them for many years to continue to 
be their friend. He did not think there was a man living—or perhaps 
likely to live—who had endeavoured to do so much for the working 
community as Sir George had done for them. 

Mr. Charles Carpenter, the Chief Engineer of the South Metropolitan 
Company, said it was a source of great pleasure to him to be present 
that day, and to have an opportunity of meeting the men at that festive 
board. The question of co-partnership had been dealt with more than 
once; but he took it that it must be very difficult for anyone who had 
not lived from week to week under the possibility of receiving a week’s 
notice—who had not lived in receipt of a weekly wage—to realize the 
difference between such a state of existence and that which came about 
under co-partnership. The future of co-partnership was assured. The 
goal to which they wereall striving was the advancement in prosperity 
and efficiency and usefulness of the South Metropolitan and the South 
Suburban Gas Companies. Speaking of the Company with which he 
was connected, the Old Kent Road workers should be actuated by a 
desire to be in the van; while the men at all the other works of the 





Company should be imbued with the idea that they were at least to 
keep pace with, and try to surpass, the Old Kent Road. 

Mr. S. Y. Shoubridge, the Engineer of the South Suburban Com. 
pany, said it was a great pleasure to those connected with his Company 
to foregather with their brothers from the South Metropolitan Company, 
But he ventured to think that the greatest enjoyment they all felt that 
day was in seeing their noble leader and Chairman with them in such 
splendid health, and full of his usual zeal—inspiring them with the 
enthusiasm of the very high ideals which he had always set before 
them. (Applause.) It was a satisfaction to them to see him looking 
as strong and well and young as he had at any time. They had heard 
a great deal of the advantages of co-partnership to the working man; 
and of these advantages therecould be nodoubt. The balance standing 
to the credit of the South Suburban employees in the books of the Com- 
pany going up by leaps and bounds every year, proved this. At the 
time of the first of these dinners, in 1903, the amount was £17,000 odd; 
while it had now increased to £27,000 odd. This proved the success 
of the scheme to the employees ; but where did the Company come in ? 
Well, both Companies had been able to pay their dividends, improve 
their works, and strengthen their position in many ways; andit might 
be claimed that some of this prosperity was due to the co-partnership 
spirit which the employees had put into their work. Sir George 
Livesey here pointed out the gratifying fact that the figures quoted by 
Mr. Shoubridge meant that practically all the bonus had been saved, 

Mr. Frank Bush, the Secretary of the South Metropolitan Company, 
afterwards gave some interesting particulars with regard to the scheme. 
He said he had been curious enough to find out the exact holding of the 
employees who were at the dinner that day—and by employees, he 
meant the workmen only, not the officers. There were 167 workmen 
present ; and the value of their stock and savings amounted to £18,542, 
or an average of {111 each. (Cheers.) In case of criticism, it should 
be pointed out that the gathering was not a “packed” one. Neither 
Directors nor officers had anything to do with the choosing of those 
who were present. They were selected by ballot in the presence of 
their own Committee. In connection with these 167 men, they had 
135 wives who were shareholders—that was to say, they and their hus. 
bands held their stock jointly. The Chairman had told them on several 
occasions that he regarded this profit-sharing or co-partnership scheme 
as good for the Company. It was good for the consumers, for the 
shareholders, and for the employees. They might be surprised to know 
how good it had been for the employees. In the seventeen years, no 
less a sum than £347,000 had been distributed among them. He was 
quite sure that they had got hold of a good thing, and that they meant 
to stick to it, and would not let a small section imperil or jeopardize 
the scheme. No doubt they were aware that a considerable amount 
of stock had to be bought to satisfy their ‘‘ cravings ;” and the greater 
the ‘‘cravings” were, the better the Company liked it. This year 
they had had to buy some £25,000 of stock. Sir George had mentioned 
the subject of buying houses. The Trustees (Sir George Livesey, 
Mr. Rostron, and himself) very often came across the intimation on 
transfers of stock ‘‘ Buying house from Building Society.’’ He had 
asked the Secretary of the Building Society how much money the 
Society had advanced, and to how many men. They had advanced 
£61,000 to 235 employees of all ranks; and this included the South 
Suburban Company. The Society was a very flourishing one. It was 
managed by the officers and workmen ; and he believed it worked on 
a sound basis. Mr. Bush then called attention to a young man sitting 
at his left-hand side, and explained that he was for many years his 
(Mr. Bush’s) clerk. About three years ago, however, he said he had 
decided to enter the Church. He stated that it would be necessary for 
him to go to college for three years, and that his savings and the stock 
he had got would enable him to keep himself during that time. He 
went to college; and he (Mr. Bush) believed he passed in mathematics, 
Greek, Latin, Hebrew, and a lot of other things. He got through bis 
examination remarkably well, and had been ordained, and was now a 
Curate at the Parish Church of Islington. Another young fellow said 
he would like to read for the Bar; and who knew but that in their 
midst they might have bred a future Bishop and Judge ? 

Mr. Sims, the Secretary to the Co-Partnership Scheme, also fur- 
nished some figures to show the success that had attended it. Hesaid 
that in 1904 866 workmen held fro of stock ; while in 1905 the number 
was 1028. In the same period the number holding £15 had grown 
from 345 to 398; and the like satisfactory increase was to be found in 
regard to larger amounts of stock. In 1903, 2560 employees held 
£75,165 of stock ; in 1904, 3347 held £97,635; and in 1905, 3805 held 
£113,430. Mr. Jones remarked that he hoped every co-partner would 
do his level best to ensure the success of the scheme ; and that each year 
when the bonus was declared, and the employees looked at their pass- 
books to see the amount that had been credited to them, they might 
one and all be able to say: ‘‘I have done my utmost to earn the sum 
which has been given me.” 

Canon Ransford, who said a few words in conclusion, remarked that 
he had a friend who was Managing-Director of a very large concern; 
and he had been trying to impress upon him the value of profit-shar- 
ing. He, however, did not quite see it. On one occasion he referred 
him (the speaker) to the Manager, who said: ‘‘ The men would get 
everything they could out of us, and would give nothing in return. He 
(Canon Ransford) replied that if this was so it was the greatest possible 
argument in favour of putting some such scheme in operation. It was 
a horrible state of things when a Manager felt so about his men; and 
the men felt or acted so. Those connected with the South Metropoli- 
tan and South Suburban Gas Companies should be thankful that 
things were better with them. 

The party then broke up for a time to enjoy themselves in the Palace 
and grounds; but before they left the dining-room, Sir George Livesey 
invited them to assemble there again later on for tea. 


- — 
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New Reservoir and Water-Tower for Lincoln.—The Water Com- 
mittee of the Lincoln Corporation recommend the City Council to con- 
struct a water-tower in the Above Hill district, capable of holding 
300,000 gallons of water, at an estimated cost of £7000; and also to 
construct a new covered reservoir to hold 8 million gallons, on the top 
of Cross-o’-Cliff Hill, at an estimated cost of £31,500. 
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INCANDESCENT GAS LIGHTING IN PADDINGTON. 


Cost of the First Year’s Working. 


At the Meeting of the Paddington Borough Council last Tuesday, 
the Surveyor (Mr. B. B. Newton) submitted a report with regard to 


the running costs for the first completed year of working the incan- 
descent gas-burners which had been installed throughout the borough. 
The actual cost for the twelve months ending June 30, during which 
the new scheme for the improved lighting of the borough had been in 
operation, was as follows: Total expenditure, including all charges, for 
4099 incandescent Kern burners, each consuming per hour 4:2 cubic 
feet of gas, £13,667 16s. 9d. Deductions to arrive at the net mainten- 
ance costs: Gas Company’s contract for new works, £1902 18s. 8d. ; 
transfer to Highway Department (under contract with the Gas Com- 
pany); {90 11s. 2d. establishment charges, including Inspector’s 
salary, £176 15s. 9d.; income for the year, £134 14s. 2d.—making the 
total actual net expenditure on maintenance £11,362 17s. The alloca- 
tion per burner per annum of this expenditure was as follows: Wages, 
14s. 6°14d.; men’s uniforms, 2°15d.; allowance for cleaning materials, 
g'1od.; supply of gas, £1 15s. 1'11d.; mantles, rods, and globes, 
3s. o'76d.; renewal of damaged and worn-out parts, 11°99d.; paint, 
11'92d.; maintenance of meters and governors, 11‘29d.; sundry items, 
1'68d.; total, £2 16s. 1°44d. From this had to be deducted for income 
7'88d., while there had to be added for establishment charges 10°35d. ; 
making the total cost including all charges £2 16s. 3-91d. The numbers 
of mantles used per burner per annum had been 1o'rr ; of globes, 2°10; 
and of rods, 0°84. The total cost of gas for the year, at 2s. 2d. per 1000 
cubic feet, was £7192 7s. 3d. The actual cost for each similar burner 
per annum in 1903, prior to the commencement of the new scheme, 
was £3 5S. (exclusive of establishment charges); but this amount would 
be reduced to £3 1s. 3d. if corrected to the present price of gas. In 
1896, when only flat-flame burners were in use, 37,024-candle power 
was obtained at a total maintenance cost of £7743 6s. 9d. per annum. 
In 1904, when all the lamps were fitted with Kern burners, 214,560- 
candle power was obtained at a total maintenance cost of £8739 5s. per 
annum. Now 327,920-candle power is obtained at a total maintenance 
cost of £11,362 17S. per annum. The recent increase in the wages of 
the lighters, of which only three months’ charge occurred in the report, 
is equal to 5°48d. per burner per annum. The lowest cost per burner 
per annum for maintenance quoted to the Council by the Gaslight and 
Coke Company in September, 1903, corrected to the present rate of 
charge for gas—viz., 2s. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet—was as follows: Gas 
supply, £1 15s. 1d.; lighting, extinguishing, and cleaning, 15s. ; repairs 
(including ordinary repairs only, and not the replacement of worn-out 
parts), 7s. 6d. ; replacement of mantles, rods, and globes, 6s.; damage 
to lamps (knockdowns), 3d.; total net cost for maintenance, £3 3s. 10d. 
The report was adopted. 


-— 
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The Directors of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Gateshead Gas 
Company have declared an interim dividend upon the ordinary stock 
for the half year ended June 30 at the rate of 48 per cent. per annum, 
and an interim dividend at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum upon the 
preference stock. 








THE FATAL GAS EXPLOSION NEAR HOLBORN. 


Opening of the Inquest. 
Last Thursday, Mr. WALTER SCHRODER, the Deputy-Coroner for 
Central Middlesex, opened an inquest at the Coroner’s Court, Gold- 


smith Road, Drury Lane, on the body of Harry Tansley (34), an em- 
ployee of the Gaslight and Coke Company, who was killed at a gas 
explosion which took place at the premises of Messrs. H. & G. May, of 
May’s Yard, Eagle Street, Holborn, on the 3oth ult., as briefly recorded 
in the ‘‘ JOURNAL” next day. 

Mr. W. C. BEASLEY Rosinson (of Messrs. Monier-Williams and 
Robinson) represented the Gas Company; Mr. CHARLES May appeared 
for the owner of the premises and for a woman and her two children 
who were injured; and Mr. Hatsey represented the freeholders of the 
property and the owners of the adjoining houses. 

Emily Marriage, sister of the deceased, identified the body, and said 
her brother was a sober and temperate man. 

William Hobson, in the employ of Messrs. May, living at No. 3, May’s 
Yard, where the explosion occurred, said he was about the yard on the 
day of the accident. He smelt gas on the previous day; but it was not 
sufficient to take any serious notice of, though he called the attention 
of his employer to the odour. On Mondayit increased. Mr. May then 
telephoned to the Gas Company, and three men arrived about half-past 
one. They smelt about the pipes, took the stones up, examined the 
place for a leakage, and found a bend in a pipe which used to serve the 
yard and stables. One of the workmen said to his mates: “ Decayed 
bend.” Witness was about 2 yards away from where they were doing 
the work. He saw a man cut the bend off, which left from 8 to 10 
inches of old pipe. It was on the service or supply side. He then 
heard someone—he thought it was the foreman—give instructions what 
to do. The men brought the new pipe out of the cart, and it was 
carried to the hole and laid down by the side of it. The pipe was then 
bent to the proper shape, some red lead put round it, and the men 
started jointing the pipes together. He then heard a report like the 
firing of guns, and he was thrown backwards to the wall of the big 
coach-house, fell to the ground, and was rendered unconscious, The 
first thing he remembered was the screaming of his little boy, who was 
blown from the gallery into the yard. He then noticed that the build- 
ing had fallen. He went to a place to which his little boy pointed, and 
shouted out. He then found that his wife was buried under the roof 
with his daughter. They were eventually got out, very much cut and 
bruised, and taken to the hospital, where the little boy and girl still 
were. 

Mrs. Hobson gave corroborative evidence. She said she was going 
to make some tea about 20 minutes past 3 o’clock on the day of the 
occurrence, when she heard a sort of crush, and fell forward stunned, 
and afterwards discovered she was covered with dirt and bricks. She 
was taken to the London Homeepathic Hospital with her little girl, 
who was buried under the building with her. 

In answer to Mr. RoBINsoN, witness said she was going to light the 
fire, but had not actually any matches in her hand. 

Frederick Carson said he was standing at the top of Eagle Street on the 
day in question, when he heard a loud report and saw a lot of dust 
coming out of May’s Yard. He ran to the spot, and found two work- 
men lying stretched out on their backs unconscious. Their faces were 








GAS COMPANIES’ STOCK AND SHARE LIST. 
Referred to on p. 368. 
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250,000 | 100 a 43 Melbourne } 44 p.c. Deb, | 102—104 4 60 7 
541,920 20 | May 31 33 Monte Video, Ltd. . .| ItI—I2 516 8 
1,675,892 | Stk. | Feb. 22 | 43 | Newc’tle&G'tesh’dCon.| 1:0—112 427 
406,025 | Stk. jane 29 | 33 Do. 34 p.c.Deb.| 97—09 310 8 
15,000 | 10| Mch. g|10 | North Middlesex 10 p.c. | 194—204 417 7 
52,940 I 7 Do. 7p.c.| 13-14 5 90 oO 
300,000 | Stk. | May 11] 8 Oriental, Ltd. . . «| 150-153 5 4 7 
600,000 5 | Mch. 28| 7 |Ottoman,Ltd. =. . .| & 2 2 5 
398,490 5| Apl 26| 7 | PrimitivaOrd. . . .| 64—63 5 3 8 
796,980 5 | July 27] 5 Do. 5p.c. Pref. .| 5—53* 415 3 
488,900 | 100 | June 1] 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb, .| 95-97 4 2 6 
851,070 10| Apl. 26| 7 | River PlateOrd.. . .| 124—13 5 7 8 
300,000 | Stk. | June 28| 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb, .| 96—08 41 8 
250,000 10 | Mch. 28| 8 |San Paulo, Ltd... . .| 14—144 5 10 4 
70,000 50 i 2/| 5 0. 5 p.c. Deb, .| 49-5! 4 18 oO 
135,000 | Stk. ch. 28 | 10 Sheffield A . « « «| 244-246 414 
209,984 | ,, " 10 Do B . « « «| 243-245 41 8 
523,498 ” ” 10 Do. . ‘ . . 243—245 4 I 8 
126,106 | Stk. | Mch. 9 | 54 | Shrewsbury Ord. 5 p.c, | 114—116 4 14 10 
70,000} 10| May 31| 10 |SouthAfrican. . . «| 15$—164 6 I 3 
6,350,000 | Stk, | Feb. 22 | 54 | South Met., 4 p.c. Ord, | 132—134 4 2 8 
1,895,445 » | july x] 3 Do. 3 p.c. Deb,| 86—88 3 8 2 
575,000 | Stk. | Mch. g | 54 | S'th Suburb’n Ord. 5p.c.| 124—127 4 6 8 
60,000 | ,, na 5 . 5p.c. Pref.. .| 125-130] -- | 3 16 11 
112,533 | », | July m2] 5 Do. 5 p.c. Deb, Stk. | 128-133 | -2| 315 2 
502,310 | Stk. | May 11 | § Southampton Ord. . .| 107—II2|-- |4 9 3 
120,000 | Stk. | Mch. g % Tottenham) A5p.c. .| 124—127| -- [418 5§ 
363,020 | ,, - 43 and B34 pc. «| 99-102 | -- [413 2 
137,500 | ,, June 28| 4 Edmonton } 4 p.c. Deb, | 103—105 | -- | 316 2 
182,380 10 | June 14| 8 |Tuscan,Ltd.. . . .| 10s—107 | +4/}7 8 10 
149,900 10 July 2/5 Do. 5 p.c. Deb. Red,| 100—103 | +2/| 417 I 

30,000 | Stk. | Feb. 22; 72 | Wands-)A5p.c. . . _ oe _ 
255,636 ” ” 64 worth B34pc. . » 133136 | .. 4 1r It 
75,000 se oo 533 and C34p.c. . «| 110—I113 |. 416 I 
69,416} ,, | June 28| 3 | Putney ) 3p.c.Deb.Stk.| 82—85 310 7 
745,872 | ,, | Mch. 9| 58 | West Ham 5 p.c. Ord, ,| 106—108 4 14 10 
185,000 + e 5 Do. 5p.c. Pref. . .| 122—125 4 00 
193,300 i June 28] 4 Do. 4 p.c. Deb. Stk. | 104—107 314 9 
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hardly recognizable, being covered with blood. He then discovered 
Mrs. Hobson and the little girl, whom he took to the hospital. The 
roof of the house was on top of the debris, about 15 feet from the ground. 

Alfred Whitton stated that he was talking to the last witness when 
he heard an explosion. He went with him to the place, found two 
men unconscious, and helped to take them to the hospital. 

Police-constable George Owers said he was in the vicinity of Red Lion 
Square when he heard anexplosion. He went to the spot, and found 
two men unconscious, and he ordered them to be taken to the hospital. 

Mr. J. G. Smith, District Officer of the London Fire Brigade, said 
the first intimation he had of the explosion was at 3.27 p.m. on the 
30th ult. Heat once went tothe place, but ascertained that there was 
no fire. The deceased was found with a hammer in his hand, about 
4 or 5 yards from the building. There was a smell of gas there. The 
gas had not been cut off. The pipe had been imperfectly plugged ; 
and he was certain there was gas in it when hearrived. The GasCom- 
pany subsequently turned off the gas. 

Dr. W.R. Gould said he went to the spot as soon as he heard of the 
explosion, and rendered what medical aid he could. He thought the 
deceased must have been killed instantaneously. He made a /ost- 
mortem examination, details of which he gave. He said the neck, left 
elbow, and left wrist were broken, and there were various other external 
injuries. The internal organs were all perfectly sound. He had no 
doubt the cause of death was the broken neck. He had visited the 
other injured persons (through the courtesy of the doctors) at the 
King’s College and Homceopathic Hospitals; and, in his opinion, they 
would not be able to attend for at least a month. 

The Coroner thereupon adjourned the inquiry until the 2nd of October. 


——— 
— 





ACCIDENTAL POISONING BY GAS. 


The Dangers of Water-Slide Chandeliers. 


At the Coroner’s Court, Lambeth, on Monday last week, Mr. Trout- 
beck held an inquiry relative tothe death of Arthur Cordrai (50), a cab 


driver, who was found dead at his residence, No. 212, Kennington 
Road, on Friday, the 27th ult. Mr. W. C. Beasley Robinson (of 
Messrs. Monier-Williams and Robinson) watched the case on behalf 
of the Gaslight and Coke Company. Sarah Cordrai, the widow, de- 
posed that she bought a gaselier six or seven years ago, and had it 
fixed inthe bed-room. There was always one jet alight—just aglimmer. 
She knew that water had to be put into the chandelier from time to 
time, asif this were not done the gas would escape. She did not put 
water in at any fixed time, but just when she thought of it; the last 
time being at Christmas. Benjamin Cordrai, a plumber and gas-fitter, 
said he was a brother of the deceased, and fixed up the gaselier, which 
had three jets and a long sliding tube and inner tube. He did not tell 





ee 


his sister-in-law to fill it with water at any definite time, because he 
was in and out of the house constantly, and meant to do it himself: byt 
it slipped his memory. He thought it would bequite safe if water were 
put in every three months; but, of course, it depended upon how much 
the chandelier was used. This one, being in the bed-room, was not in 
operation very much. Thomas Britisher, a cab washer, said he called 
at the house of deceased early on the morning of the occurrence, but 
could not get an answer. He went again at half-past eight, with the 
same result. He drew down the window and saw the deceased in bed. 
On getting in.at the window he found the man was dead. Joseph 
Howard, a constable, said he was called in by the Jast witness, and 
immediately sent for the Divisional Sirgeon. Mr. E. A. J. Botham, 
a foreman fitter in the employ of the Gaslight and Coke Company, 
said he went to attend to an escape of gas on the morning of the 
27th ult. He examined the chandelier, and found gas escaping 
from the water-slide. His opinion was that it was the dryness, 
owing to the weather, that had caused the gas to escape. These 
gaseliers were not considered safe nowadays. Dr. Edward Roe, the 
Police Divisional Surgeon, said he was called in soon after 9 o'clock 
on the 27th ult., and saw the deceased, who he should think had 
been dead three or four hours. He subequently made a post-mortem 
examination, and came to the conclusion that death was due to poison- 
ing by coal gas. The Coroner having summed up, and pointed out 
the dangers attending the use of gaseliers unless they were charged 
with water at fixed and definite times, the Jury briefly conferred, and 
returned a verdict of ‘‘ Accidental death.” 


_ — 
—_S 


COATBRIDGE GAS COMPANY. 





Cheapest Gas in Scotland 


The Half-Yearly Meeting of the Coatbridge Gas Company will be 
held to-day, when the Directors will present a highly satisfactory 


report. They state that the sales of gas for lighting, cooking, and 
power purposes continue to increase largely. The total consumption of 
gas for the half year amounted to 71,877,538 cubic feet; being an in- 
crease of more than 6} million cubic feet as compared with the corre- 
sponding period of last year. The gas unaccounted for was 7 34 per 
cent., against 7 per cent.; and the average illuminating power was 
22°77 standard candles, There was an increase of 117 in the number 
of consumers, and 99 in the number of cooking and heating appliances 
hired out during the six months. The gross revenue for gas, residual 
products, &c., amounted to £13,340; and the capital expenditure for 
extensions was £413. After meeting the necessary outlay in maintain- 
ing the works and plant in proper condition, the Directors have set 
aside the sum of £300 13s. 7d. to the insurance fund, and also a sum 
of £300 to the reserve fund. They express their pleasure at being ina 
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position to make a further reduction in the charges for gas. The rate 
per 1000 cubic feet to ordinary consumers, as from the rst ult., will be 
2s., to prepayment consumers 2s. 6d., and for power purposes Is. 7d. 
These reductions will make the Coatbridge gas the cheapest in Scot- 
land. The Directors recommend the payment of dividends (as pre- 
scribed by the sliding-scale) at the rate of £11 per cent. per annum on 
the original stock, and £7 14s. per cent. per annum on the various 
issues of the new shares, less income-tax. 


— 
—_— 


CHARGES OF THE TEES VALLEY WATER BOARD. 








At the Meeting of the Middlesbrough Town Council last Wednesday, 
Alderman Sir Hugh Bell, Bart., before commencing the ordinary busi- 


ness, introduced the subject of the present statutory powers of the Tees 
Valley Water Board and their proposed application to Parliament. He 
explained that all he wished to do was to ask the Council to authorize 
the preparation of a Bill, and he would move accordingly. He ex- 
plained that the ig sag measure was a consolidation of all the various 
Acts of Parliament from 1858 to 1905, as it was desirable to have all 
the enactments in one document. Sir Hugh at great length went 
through the clauses in the Bill, and explained that, as the consumption 
was increasing, one clause gave power to take an additional—probably 
a minimum—ro millions gallons of water per week fromthe river. The 
Water Board had said to the large consumers who used water in their 
works: ‘‘ We will seek to get an additional quantity of water if you 
will agree to pay an extra price.’’ The Grassholm reservoir, in course 
of construction, had to be completed by 1914 ; but he hoped it would be 
finished in from four to six years. The Water Board suggested that 
the present was an opportune time to get rid of an inequality. They 
suggested that a difference of 4d. per 1000 gallons should be made 
between large consumers who were ratepayers and large consumers 
outside the borough who were not ratepayers. They proposed that, 
from the passing of the Bill until 1914, or until the Grassholm reservoir 
was completed, payment for water by persons taking more than 5 million 
gallons per quarter should be at the rate of 44d. per 1000 gallons to 
persons inside the borough, and 4d. to those outside, Last year the 
water undertaking was a charge of £18,000 on the Corporations of 
Middlesbrough, Stockton, and Thornaby. The suggested alteration 
would increase the payment for water by £13,400 per annum; so that 
only about £4500 would then be charged upon the rates. They might 
depend upon it that the iron trade of the district was not going to be 
throttled for want of water; and if the ironmasters could not get good 
water, they would seek it elsewhere. It was not to the Corporation’s 
interest to lose hold of the large consumers. When the Grassholm 
reservoir was finished, or after 1914 forward, the charges to large con- 
sumers would be lowered to 4d. and 44d. Alderman Wilson seconded 
the motion, which, after much discussion, was carried nem. con. 





SEVILLE WATER-WORKS COMPANY, LIMITED. 


The Twenty-Second Annual General Meeting of the Company took 
place last Wednesday, at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C. 


The Secretary (Mr. J. M. Hamilton) having read the notice calling 
the meeting, 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cowley Lambert), in moving the adoption of 
the report and accounts, said he thought the shareholders and 
the Board might congratulate themselves that, notwithstanding the 
enormous difficulties with which they had had to contend, owing tothe 
continuance of the extraordinary drought in Andalusia, they had been 
able to make a fair showing for the year. This was due chiefly, he 
thought, to the economies in management which had been rigidly en- 
forced. Apart from this, they had the same old tale to tell—that while 
they desired and endeavoured in every way to carry out their obliga- 
tions to the town and to their customers, it was absolutely impossible 
to give a full supply of water if no rain fell to fill up the springs on 
which the town depended for its supply. For many years past, they 
had not spared time, work, or money to try to alleviate the very diffi- 
cult position in which they found themselves. He thought it was a 
proof of the Company’s desire to carry out their obligations, that they 
had from time to time purchased fresh water rights, and that they were at 
the present moment spending a very large sum of money in endeavour- 
ing to add considerably to the water supply in Seville.: The work at 
Clavinque was completed ; and the shareholders might take it from him 
that in the course of a day or two a further amount of water would be 
available, and they would be able considerably to increase the hours of 
supply. He would like to point out that though the net profit in the 
year was shown in the accounts at £6915, a sum of £1826 was in 
‘‘exchange differences in value of balance of currency assets.” ‘This 
was simply a book entry, and meant that the assets, thanks to the 
difference in the exchange, were that much better as far as the books 
were concerned; but it did not represent cash. It was an item 
that had to be taken into account in the profit; but it was not 
cash that could be made use of. The Board were therefore not 
able to suggest the payment of a larger dividend than 1 per cent. 
There was one other matter to which he would like to refer. 
A fortnight previously a fire took place in Seville, whereby the 
Palace of the Civil Governor and its contents were destroyed. 
Naturally the Municipality and their officers, who were responsible for 
the safety of Seville, were anxious to throw the whole of the blame for 
the loss upon the Water Company. Now, in order to furnish as much 
water as possible during the drought, the potable supply was shut off 
for a considerable part of the 24 hours—certainly during the night—so 
that the springs might have time to recoup themselves. The fire took 
place at 4 a.m.; and therefore the potable supply was not available for 
use against the conflagration. But at the time of the outbreak, within 
200 metres of the Palace, there was a river water-main ; and though they 
had not been compelled to do so, the Company had during the drought, 








GARBURETTED WATER-GAS APPARATUS 





Merrifield—WVYestcott-—Pearson Patents. 





The Economical Gas Apparatus Construction Co., Ld. 


London Offices: 19, ABINGDON STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: ** CARBURETED, LONDON.” 


American Offices: TORONTO. 


W. H. PEARSON, Chairman, 
W. H. PEARSON, Junr., Deputy-Chairman. 
J. T. WESTCOTT, Manager. 
L. L. MERRIFIELD, M.inst.M.E., Engineer. 


CARBURETTED WATER-GAS ENGINEERS. 





The above Company have erected since 1893, or are now erecting, their Universal Type of Carburetted 
Water-Gas Plant at the following Gas-Works :— 


Cub. Ft. Daily. 

Blackburn . , ‘ 1,250,000 Winnipeg, Man. . 
Windsor St. Works, Bir- 

mingham «ti 2,000,000 York .... 
Saltley Works, Birmingham 2,000,000 Rochester .. 
Colchester . 300,000 Kingston, Ont. 
Birkenhead . . , 
Swindon (New Swindon Gas Co.) 
Saltley, Birmingham (Second 

Contract) . . , 
Windsor St., Birmingham 

(Second Contract) 
Halifax. 


120,000 Duluth, Minn. 
Caterham 


2,000,000 Leicester... 
Enschede, Hollan 


1,000,000 Burnley 


Toronto ‘ : ‘ 250,000 Kingston-on-Thames. 
Ottawa. : , 250,000 Accrington . . 
Lindsay (Remodelled) 125,000 Tonbridge 


Montreal. , ; ‘ 500,000 Stretford. 
Toronto (2nd Cont., Remodelled) 2,000,000 Oldbury . 
Belleville. ° , ; 50,000 Todmorden. : 


Ottawa (Second Contract) . 250,000 Saltley, Birmingham (Third 


Brantford (Remodelled) Contract). . 


St. Catherines (Remodelled). 
Kingston, Pa. . , , 
Peterborough, Ont. 

Wilkesbarre, Pa. ° . 
St. Catherines (Second Cont.) 
Buffalo, N.Y. i! , ° 


250,000 Newport (Mon.) 
750,000 Tokio, Japan 


2,000,000 Leeds . ; 


Colchester (Second Contract). 


2,250,000 Crystal Palace Distric 


2,000,000 Buenos Ayres (River Plate Co.) 


2 
250,000 York (Second Contract) . 
125,000 Rochester (Second Cont 


250,000 Newcastle-on-Tyne 


Cub. Ft. Daily. Cub. Ft. Daily. 

. 500,000 Malton. 150,000 
300,000 Smethwick . 500,000 

; , 750,000 Gravesend ‘ 300,000 
, : 500,000 Pernambuco, Brazil 125,000 
: , 300,000 Duluth, (Second Contract) 300,000 
2,000,000 Leicester (Second Contract) . 1,000,000 
300,000 Newport (Second Contract) 250,000 
150,000 Brockville . 250,000 
2,000,000 Toronto (Third Contract) 750,000 


150,000 Montreal, Ont, (Second Con.) 1,800,000 


700,000 Toronto (Fourth Contract) 1,000,000 
1,500,000 Hamilton, Ont. ; 400,000 
1,750,000 Rochester (Third Contract) 1,600,000 

500,000 Leeds (Second Contract) 900,000 


‘ . 300,000 BuenosAyres(PrimitivaCo.) 1,200,000 


500,000 Buenos Ayres (New Co.) 1.200.008 


300 000 Christchurch, N.Z. ° ‘ 300,00 
‘ . Rochdale. ‘ ' - 1,600,000 
500,000 st. John’s, Newfoundland. ‘250,00 
Brantford (Second Contract) . 400,000 
2,000,000 Smethwick (Second Contract) 500,000 
: 750,000 Pontypridd . ; ? ; 50,00 
ract) . 500,000 Montreal (Third Contract) 1,800,000 
; : 250,000 Guelph, Ont. . ' ,; 50, 
; - 1,000,000 Buenos Ayres (River Plate Co.) 
1,800,000 Second Contract. ; 750,000 
1,800,000 Belgrano (River Plate Co.) 500,000 


And, in addition, COAL GAS PLANTS at NELSON, B.C., CHATHAM, BERLIN, NAPANEE, 


OWEN SOUND, CALGARY, and WINNIPEG. 
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when the potable main had been cut off at night, always kept up pres- 
sure in the river main, so that there should be a supply of water in case 
of such an event as this fire. But though there was thus plenty of 
water within 200 metres of the Governor’s Palace, the Municipality had 
not sufficient appliances to make any use of it. Whatever might be 
said to the contrary, the Directors were of opinion that no blame could 
be attached to the Company; for there was the river water in abun- 
dance if only the Municipality had been able to make use of it. 

In answer to some remarks by Mr. Fooks, with regard to the defalca- 
tions of the late Cashier, the CHAIRMAN said that unfortunately the 
mining shares which the late Cashier possessed had not turned out as 
favourably as had been hoped. A sum of £450 was realized by the 
sale of a share of one mine; and this had been utilized in the endeavour 
to ascertain whether any of the other mines were valuable, in order to 
get back some of the shareho!ders’ money. Now the late Cashier him- 
self was doing what he could privately to raise money to work the 
mines. They belonged to the Company; and the Board only hoped 
he would be able to do some good with them. 

The report was adopted, and the dividend of 1 per cent. for the year 
free of income-tax) recommended by the Directors was declared. 


i, 
— 


NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 








From Our Own Correspondent. 
Saturday. 

A large amount of business—some of it of astormy nature, and there- 
fore not of much interest to us—was transacted by the Edinburgh and 
Leith Gas Commissioners on Monday. Animportant arrangement was 
come to with regard to the hiring out of gas stoves and appliances. 
These the Commissioners used to hire out at 10 per cent. on the price ; 
the fitting up, if done by the Commissioners, being charged cost price. 
This has been altered, upon the recommendation of the Works Com- 
mittee. Appliances are now to be hired out on the basis of a rental 
to be determined from time to time, the rental to include delivery and 
fixing free, as well as the supply of all pipes and fittings in connection ; 
the tenant to first obtain the consent in writing of the landlord to the 
laying of the necessary piping, and also to sign an agreement to hire 
for a year, and thereafter from year to year, at hisoption. A provision 
for the purchase of stoves on the basis of an allowance on rentals is 
abandoned ; but the hirer is to be at liberty to purchase stoves, at net 
cost to the Commissioners, f/us in some cases 10, and in other cases 
20 per cent. A consumer, after having had a particular stove in use 
in his house for ten years, is to be charged a nominal rent of Is. a year 
so long as he should continue to use the stove. The stove-rents at pre- 
sent prevailing are to be reduced to bring them into line with the new 
hiring rates. 

Lord Provost Sir Robert Cranston intimated that at a meeting of the 
Works Committee that day they had had before them a question about 








incandescent burners for the city, and had arranged to remit to Mr. 
Herring to settle the matter, to the satisfaction of the Cleaning and 
Lighting Committee of the city. He also intimated that the Lanark 
Gas Company were selling their property to the Corporation, and had 
written asking Mr. Herring to value their undertaking ; and that the 
Works Committee had agreed, by eleven votes to five, to recommend 
that permission be granted. A long wrangle took place over this re. 
commendation. The matter went to a division; and the figures were 
again eleven for, and five against, granting the permission. 

The Treasurer—Mr. John S. Gibb—submitted the accounts of the 
Commissioners for the year ending the 15th of May, as now audited. 
The accounts were allowed and certified. The provisions for sinking 
and reserve funds proposed by the Treasurer (see ante, p. 54) were made; 
the debit of £405 then brought out being carried forward to the 
current account. 

At the seventy-sixth annual meeting of the Kirkcaldy Gaslight Com- 
pany, Limited, it was reported that the make of gas during the past 
year amounted to 141,228,000 cubic feet—an increase over the previous 
year of 4,992,000 cubic feet. The profit for the year was £4664—an 
increase of £515. In November last, an interim dividend of 3s. 6d. 
per share was paid. The Directors now recommended a further divi- 
dend of 4s. per share—making 7s. 6d. for the year. This would absorb 
£3675, and leave a balance of £989. The report was adopted, and 
the balance of £989 was added to the reserve fund. It was decided to 
reduce the price of gas to ordinary consumers from 3s. 1d. to 3s. per 
1000 cubic feet, to users for power purposes from 2s. 5d. to 2s. 4d., 
and that the price for gas used through prepayment meters be 3s. 6d. 

At the annual meeting of the Duns Gaslight Company, the report 
of the Directors was adopted. A dividend at the rate of 5s. per share, 
with a bonus of 5s., was declared; and it was resolved to reduce the 
prices of gas, both for lighting and cooking, by 5d. per 1000 cubic 
feet, making the former 5s. and the latter 3s. 9d. The result of the 
year’s business was considered as reflecting great credit on all con- 
cerned, but especially upon Mr. John M‘Laren, the Manager. 

The annual meeting of the Berwick and Tweedmouth Gaslight 
Company, Limited, was held recently—Mr. J. M. Riddle in the chair. 
The Directors reported a net profit of £1149, and recommended a 
dividend of 10 per cent., free of income-tax, which the Company have 
paid for many years. The revenue amounted to £6279, and the 
expenditure to £5130. In moving the adoption of the report, the 
Chairman referred in terms of high eulogium to the services rendered 
to the Company by the late Mr. T. G. Turner, who was Secretary for 
twenty-five years, and in whose day the works were doubled in size 
and completely renovated. r 

The Crieff Gaslight Company, Limited, held their annual meeting 
recently. The profits for the year were reported to have amounted to 
£1520. Out of this sum it was agreed to pay a dividend of 74 per cent., 
and to carry a balance of £633 toreservefund. The gas sold amounted 
to 22,114,600 cubic feet—an increase of 368,800 cubic feet. 

The Largs Gas Company have paid a dividend at the rate of 8 per 
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cent., and have reduced the price of gas from 4s. 2d. to 3s. 114d. per 
1000 cubic feet. 

The Kirkcudbright Town Council last week were informed by Coun- 
cillor Brown, the Convener of the Gas Committee, that the Manager— 
Mr. J. Gibson—had reported to the Committee that he estimated that, 
after paying the cost of all the pipes put in last year out of revenue, 
there would be a profit of £476'on the working of the undertaking. No 
cannel, it was stated, would be required during the current year; and 
contracts were entered into for 250 tons of Sanquhar splint, at 13s. 3d. 

er ton; 100 tons of Bute whole seam, at 15s. 6d.; and 50 tons of 
Muirkirk whole seam, at 15s. 4d. 

The Perth Town Council held a special meeting on Monday to con- 
sider the accounts of the Corporation Gas and Electricity Departments 
for the year ending May 15. Lord Provost Cuthbert, the Convener of 
the Gas Committee, said that the department during the past year had 
been most successful. They estimated a consumption of 196,400,000 
cubic feet of gas, and it had been short of this by the very small 
amount of 174,000 feet. They anticipated a revenue of £27,767; and 
the amount received was only £20 less. They estimated £400 as gas- 
stove rental, and they drew £407. The revenue from secondary 
products had increased by £179. The total revenue was greater than 
the estimate by £12; and on the expenditure side there was a total 
decrease of £262. Onthe net revenue account, the annuities had de- 
creased by £165. They had estimated for an increased consumption 
of gas this year of 5,774,000 cubic feet. They proposed a reduction of 
id. in the price of gas; making it 2s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet to ordi- 
nary consumers in the city. As to power purposes, they proposed to 
make the price 2s. 5d. per 1000 cubic feet for the first 100,000 feet, and 
to reduce it by 1d. per 1000 feet for every additional 100,000 cubic feet 
taken. This would make the price 2s. 1d. per 1000 if 500,000 cubic feet 
were taken. Mr. W. B. M‘Lusky, their Engineer, had been good enough 
to furnish him with some figures showing what had been done in the 
Gas Department during the past three years. The reduction in price 
to the ordinary consumers had been 5d. per 1000 cubic feet—equal to 
£4000 per annum ; the reduction upon the trade rate, 9d. per 1000 cubic 
feet; and the reduction to prepayment meter consumers—who were 
charged 4d. more than ordinary consumers—7d. per 1000 cubic feet, in 
_ addition to which every consumer could now have, upon application, 
a small cooker, griller, or boiling-ring free of charge. Two years ago, 
arrangements were made for the fitting in of suitable burners to every 
consumer free of charge. The increase in the consumers during three 
years had been 1405; in the prepayment consumers, 1196; in stoves— 
ordinary 2172, with prepayment meters 1106. In the autumn of 
1905, a wholesale store was opened for the supply of all modern fittings, 
mantles, and burners, to the trade, at specially keen prices, so that 
consumers of gas might benefit by the purchase of large quantities from 
the Corporation. The motion of the Lord Provost was agreed to 
unanimously, and several members of the Council complimented him 
highly upon the way in which the department was being managed. 

The Edinburgh and District Water Trustees had before them recently 
a report by Mr, J. W. M‘Hattie, the City Gardener, on the planting of 
the Talla catchment area with trees. Mr. M‘Hattie says that the 
ground available for afforestation purposes would be about 5000 acres. 
The effect of afforestation of this area would be the checking of great 
inrushes of water into the watercourses after heavy rains, with their 
consequent erosion of the surface of the ground, and the carrying of 
large quantities of silt into the reservoir; the breaking of the force of 
such precipitations, allowing them to percolate slowly through the soil 
into the watercourses; and the checking of ‘evaporation from the sur- 
face of the ground, more especially in dry weather. It had been 
asserted that one of the effects of the afforestation of a district was to 
increase its rainfall; but investigations had shown that so far no appre- 
ciable effect had thereby been produced. There could be no doubt, 
however, that forests had a decided influence in checking evaporation 
from the surface of the ground. Generally speaking, he thought the 
area might be afforested with every prospect of success. There was 
one condition which was absolutely essential, and that was the forma- 
tion of plantations of sufficient size to enable them, when established, to 
be self-protecting against wind storms. No partial afforestation was at 
all likely to succeed. He recommends that in the planting the area 
should be split up into four main blocks. The amount of planting to 
be undertaken annually should, he suggests, be about 200 acres—that 
is, four plots of 50 acres each. He does not think this could be 
done at less than £7 per acre on the average. At this rate, the annual 
outlay on planting would be £1400, and allowing for contingencies, such 
as beating up, &c., it might be taken at £1500. On this basis, the cost 
of stocking the whole area would be £37,500, spread over twenty-five 
years. The report was remitted to the Works Committee. 


_— 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 





Week ending August 4. 


There is practically no change in the London market for tar pro- 
ducts, except a report that a substantial quantity of pitch has been 
sold at equal to 31s. 6d. net at makers’ works for forward delivery. 
Thereis also more general inquiry for this article. Benzol and solvent 
naphtha are in demand, but scarce. Salty creosote oil is required, 
and about 23d. net in bulk is obtainable. Sulphate of ammonia con- 
tinues in an improved position, particularly for forward. There is 
very little for sale for early delivery. The South Metropolitan Gas 
Company quote £12 2s. 6d., on their usual terms, for spot. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. LIVERPOOL, Aug. 3. 


Activity in the forward market has directed greater attention to the 
Prompt position, mainly for the purpose of covering contracts for August 
delivery, and there has been a slight improvement in values, the closing 
quotations being £11 15s. per ton f.o.b. Hull, £11 16s. 3d. to £11 17s. 6d. 
per ton f.o.b. Liverpool, and £11 17s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. Leith. Neither 
the Continent nor Japan has responded; and Spanish requirements 
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have been mainly covered in advance, so that there has been only very 
little direct buying. In the forward position, further business has been 
done for October-March delivery at {12 2s. 6d. per ton, and {12 55. is 
now asked. For January-June delivery, {12 7s. 6d. is quoted, and busi- 
ness has been reported thereat. 


Nitrate of Soda. 


Early in the week a good business was done in the forward position 
at advanced prices, but later there were sellers at a decline upon the 
highest points touched. On spot, the prices are 11s. 3d. per cwt. for 
95 per cent., and 11s, 6d. for refined quality. 





Tar Products. SORREM, Ag. 3- 
The market for tar products bas been quiet and steady during the 
past week ; and it is not probable that there will be much doing next 
week, as most of the works in the North are closed for the annual 
vacation. In pitch for forward delivery makers are very firm in their 
ideas ; but at present consumers will not pay the prices asked. The 
principal London Gas Companies still maintain their quotation at 
31s. 6d. to 32s.; but in other quarters it is probable that a firm offer of 
30s. would be accepted. As regards the east coast, manufacturers ask 
29S. to 30s. ; but so far as can be ascertained, they have not at present 
succeeded in realizing these figures. There is still a little business 
doing in South Wales for delivery over the last few months of the 
year, but only at prices which will pay consumers to put the pitch into 
stock, as they are practically covered for any possible requirements 
during the present year. In most cases, they are open to buy for 
January-June, 1907; but for this period manufacturers at present decline 
to sell—believing in better prices later on. On the Continent, there is 
practically nothing doing, and consumers are in nearly every case 
refusing to buy ; anticipating lower prices at an early date. In creo- 
sote, the market for London oil is still very firm, and good prices are 
reported to have been realized for export to America. Liquid 
country oil has, however, been sold at low prices for delivery to 
consumers’ works during this and next month. In the North, manu- 
facturers appear fairly well sold and firm in their ideas; but con- 
sumers will not pay the prices asked, and in one or two instances 
second-hand parcels are reported to have changed hands at very low 
prices. Anthracene remains unchanged. Consumers are still un- 
willing to pay more than about 14d. per unit for “A” quality, at which 
price they secure small quantities from time to time. Solvent naphtha 
remains unchanged. There is very little available in London, and any 
orders which have to be filled can only be covered at good prices. 
There seems to be some desire to purchase in the North; but the 
prices offered do not tempt distillers to sell. Carbolic acid remains 
unchanged. The Continental consumers refuse to purchase except at 
low prices; but, on the other hand, there has been a good deal bought 
at fair prices for the purpose of covering sales made some time ago 
when the market was firm. In crystals, there is absolutely no change ; 
and prices remain nominally at about 6d. for 39-40 per cent., and 5d. 
for 34-35 per cent. The position of toluol is also unchanged. London 
makers still ask 1s. 2d. for any small quantities which they may have 
for disposal; but in the Midlands, some quantity was offered at 11d. 
naked without finding apurchaser. The market for 90 per cent. benzol 
is quiet, and one or two manufacturers are rather anxious to sell for 
immediate delivery; but the prices offered are so low that they cannot 
see their way to acceptsame. 50-90 per cent. continues firm; but there 
is not much offering, and prices rule at from 1ofd. to 11d. as before. 
The average values during the week were: Tar, 15s. to 19s. 6d. 
Pitch, London, 27s. 3d. to 27s. 6d.; east coast, 26s. to 26s, 6d.; west 
coast, 25s. 3d. to 25s. 9d. Benzol, 90 per cent., 9}d. to 94d.; 50-90 
per cent., ro?d.to 11d. Toluol, 1s. 1d. to 1s. 2d. Crude naphtha, 
37d. to 44d.; solvent naphtha, ts. to 1s. 2d.; heavy naphtha, rod. 
to 1s. Creosote, London, 2d.; North, 14d. to1gd. Heavy oils, 24d. 
Carbolic acid, 60 per cent., 1s. 9}d. to 1s. 9§d. Naphthalene, £4 Ios. 
to £9 1os.; salts, 25s. to 27s. 6d. Anthracene, ‘‘A’’ quality, 14d. to 
17d. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. 


The market for this article has been very firm throughout the past 
week, especially for forward delivery. In London, the prompt price 
on Beckton terms may be taken as about f/11 15s.; but it is not pro- 
bable that very much could be obtained at this figure. The principal 
Gas Company now report themselves as practically out of the market 
for prompt, and ask /12 10s. for January-June. Other makes, how- 
ever, could be obtained upon Beckton terms at rather under this. In 
Hull, £11 17s. 6d. has been offered and declined for prompt, and it is 
reported that {12 has been paid; while for forward delivery £12 5s. 
has been offered and declined for January-June. In Leith, the value 
for prompt may be taken as f11 17s. 6d. to £12, though makers refuse 
to accept the former price. Business has been done at {12 5s. for 
October-June ; and it is reported that since then £12 7s. 6d. has been 
refused for the same period. In Liverpool, the value may be taken as 
from {11 16s. 3d. to £11 18s. 9d.; but makers are not at all inclined to 
sell, and ask higher prices for both prompt and forward delivery. 


_ — 


COAL TRADE REPORTS. 





Lancashire Coal Trade. 


All sections of the coal trade in Lancashire continue steady, with 
the exception of house coal. The cotton and engineering trades are so 
fully employed, that the demand for all classes of steam coal is brisk. 
In these branches, the output from the Pendleton, Clifton, Worsley, 
Tyldesley, and Wigan coalfields is very considerable. The same state 
of affairs is general in the Yorkshire and Midland districts, The wages 
question is in abeyance at present; but the miners here are pleased 
that the Durham Miners’ Conciliation Board have agreed to advance 
miners’ wages by 24 per cent. Prices of the different sections of coal 
remain unchanged. 
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Northern Coal Trade. 


There has been great activity in the coal trade of the North-east 
in the last few days, in most classes of fuel. The production, if a little 
affected by local holidays in special cases, in on the whole full ; and it has 
been very welltakenup. In the steam coal trade, shipments have been 
heavy ; and prices are generally firm. Best Northumbrian steams are 
10s. 74d. to ros. 9d. per ton f.o.b., second-class steams gs. 9d. to Ios., 
and steam smalls from about 6s. to 6s. 3d. Inthe gascoal trade, there 
is a briskness that has not been usual at this time of the year; for the 
production is fully taken up, and the prices seem to tend upwards. 
Durham gas coal for prompt or early delivery is quoted from gs. 6d. 





to 10s. 9d. per ton f.o.b., according to quality ; and where forward | 
delivery is desired, occasionally higher prices have been asked. Ten- | 


ders for one or two contracts of moderate size have been sent in, but 
at prices that seem to cause delay before a settlement. Coke is 
generally steady ; and gas coke maintains its price in the face of some 
increase in the production. Good gas coke is quoted from tos, 6d. to 
ros. 9d. per ton f.o.b. 


Scotch Coal Trade. 


Trade continues to manifest the activity observed in the past few 
weeks. Current prices have improved, but very slightly. For forward 
delivery, coalowners are more difficult to deal with. The prices quoted 
are: Main 7s. od. to 8s. per ton f.o.b. Glasgow, ell 8s. gd. to ros., and 
splint 9s. 3d. to 9s. 6d. The shipments for the week amounted to 
235,079 tons—an increase of 56,069 tons upon the preceding week, and 
of 15,545 tons upon the same week of last year. For the year to date, 
the total shipments have been 7,640,805 tons—an increase of 864,448 
tons upon the corresponding period of 1905. 





The Directors of the Derby Gas Company have just declared an 
interim dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum for the half year 
ending June 30 last. 


The Carron Company have appointed Mr. E. E. J. Anderson, 
recently Engineer and Manager of the Middleton Corporation Gas 
Department, as their representative for the Lancashire and Yorkshire. 


The Wholesale Fittings Company, Limited, of 30, Commercial 
Street, E., have retained the exclusive services of Mr. W. Rowen, of 
148, Princess Road, Moss Side, Manchester, as their representative for 
the midland and northern counties. 


The Clama Gas-Compressor Company, Limited, has been registered 
with a capital of £8000, consisting of 4000 {1 preference and 80,000 Is. 
ordinary shares, to adopt an agreement with W. F. Hutchison, 
and to carry on the business of manufacturers of, and dealers in, at- 
mospheric gas-burners, incandescent mantles, &c. There will be no 
initial public issue. 

Messrs. Biggs, Wall, and Co. are supplying one of their ‘*‘ Rapid’’ 
carburettors to the gas-works of the Abertillery Urban District Council, 
They have also received an order from the Swindon United Gas Com- 
pany for a sulphate of ammonia plant, fitted with their improved heater, 
liquor and milk of lime sight-feeding arrangement, for the production 
of one ton of sulphate per day. 

The Directors of the Hathersage and District Gas Company, 
Limited (a new Company near Sheffield) have entrusted to the Rich- 
mond Gas Stove and Meter Company, Limited, the development of 
their district, and the supply of ordinary cookers; also the supply and 
fixing of complete automatic meter installations, including a cooker. 
Mr. T. Brown, of Matlock Bridge, who is Consulting Engineer to the 
Company, anticipates at least 400 to 500 consumers. 
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WANTED, FOR SALE, CONTRACT, &c., ADVERTISEMENTS IN THIS WEEK’S “ JOURNAL.” 


Situations Vacant. 
Gosport Gas Company. 


Companies Meetings. 


ENGINEER. 
Aug 23. 
MANAGER (Small Works). 
Cannon Street, E.C. 
GENERAL WorKS FOREMAN. 


Applications by Aug. 24. 


Schultz, Comens, and Co., 


Dunfermline Corpora- Aug. 29. 3 0’clock. 


BARNET GAS AND WATER COMPANY. 

12.30 o'clock. 

MITCHAM AND WIMBLEDON GAS COMPANY. Offices. 
Aug. 28. Three o'clock. 

NortTH MIDDLESEX Gas COMPANY. 


Meters. 


PONTYPRIDD GAS DEPARTMENT. Tenders by Aug. 


Oil for Gas Making. 


MANCHESTER GAS DEPARTMENT. Tenders by Aug. 2 


Albion Tavern. 


N 
Se 
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London Offices. 


Oxide of Iron 
tion. ‘ 
Works ~ aaa Swindon GasCompany, Applications — a" pata TE SE: AO SALFORD GAs DEPARTMENT. Tenders by Aug. 16. 
Aug. 18. 
ee Swindon Gas Company. Applications by a Company. London Offices. Aug. 23. — and en semeitens 
je 196 ONGFORD Gas Company. Tender by Aug. 20. 
Gas-FiTTER, MAIN, AND SERVICE LayER. No. 4630. TENDERS FOR HEywoop CorporaTIon. Tenders by Aug. 14. 
Boiler. PONNYPRIDD GAS DEPARTMENT. Tenders by Aug. 20. 


Situations Wanted. 


ASSISTANT-MANAGERSHIP. No. 462 

ForREMAN (Automatic Installation). 
stow. 

METER INSPECTOR, &c. 


¥, Coal and Cannel. 
A. D., Waltham- 


P. M., Homerton. Fire Clay Coods. 


Plant (Second-Hand) for Sale. 


CorRNISH BOILER AND STEEL CHIMNEY. 
Gas Company. 

CONDENSER AND WaSHER. Leatherhead Gas-Works. 

Lamps. Ince Urban District Council. 

PURIFIERS AND SCRUBBER. Pittenweem Gas Company. 
Tenders by Aug. 13. 

‘* STANDARD ’’ WASHER. 

STOKING MACHINERY, 
Tenders by Aug. 23. 


Redditch 


General Stores, 


Enfield Gas Company. 


Manchester Gas Department. Lime. 





LONGFORD GAs Company. Tenders by Aug. 20. 
PONTYPRIDD GAS DEPARTMENT. 


PONTYPRIDD GAS DEPARTMENT. Tenders by Aug. 20. 
Gasholder and Steel Tank. 

LONGFORD Gas Company. Tenders by Aug. 30. 
Ironmongery, 
Paints, Oils, Lead, and Compo, &c. 
PONTYPRIDD GAS DEPARTMENT. Tenders by Aug. 20. 


Lamps and Incandescent Goods. 
PONTYPRIDD GAS DEPARTMENT. Tenders by Aug. 20. 


HEywoop CorporaTION. Tenders by Aug. 14. 


Purifier. 
LONGFORD GAs CoMPANY. 
Sulphate Still. 


LONGFORD GAS COMPANY. 


Sulphuric Acid. 
HeEywoop CorPoRATION. Tenders by Aug. 14. 


Tar and Liquor. 
BARNOLDSWICK GAS DEPARTMENT. Tenders by Aug.11. 
HEYWooD CorpoRATION. Tenders by Aug. 14. 
OSWALDTWISTLE GAS DEPARTMENT. Tenders by 
Aug. 25. 
PONTYPRIDD GAS DEPARTMENT. Tenders by Aug. 20. 


Valves, Taps, Locks, Brass Fittings, &c. 


PONTYPRIDD GAS DEPARTMENT. Tenders by Aug. 20. 


Tenders by Aug. 20. 
Tenders by Aug. 20. 


Tenders by Aug. 20. 


Drysaltery, 











NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 





No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 


Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘* JOURNAL" must be authenticated by the name 


and address of the writer ; not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “JOURNAL” should be 
received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK NOON ON 
MONDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 


Orders for Alterations in, or stoppages of, PERMANENT ADVER- 
TISEMENTS should be received by the FIRST POST on SATURDAY. 


Wanted, For Sale, and Tender Advertisements, Six Lines and 
under, 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “ JOURNAL.” 
United Kingdom: One Year 21s.; Half Year, 10s. 6d.; Quarter, 6s. 6d. 
Payable in Advance. If credit is taken, the charge is 25s. a year. 


Abroad (in the Postal Union): £1 7s. 6d., payable in advance. 





All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
WALTER KING, 11, Bott Court, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Telegrams: ‘‘GASKING, LONDON.’’ Telephone: P.O. 157la Central. 





OXIDE OF IRON. 


() NEILL'S OXIDE 
For GAS PURIFICATION. 


LARGEST SALE OF ANY OXIDE. 


ee 


& J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 


J. Limited), Globe Meter Works, OnpHam, and 
54 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8.E. 

WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS, AND GOVERNORS. 
REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, 
Telephones : 254 Oldham, and 2412 HOP, London, 
Telegrains :— 

** BRADDOCK, OLDHAM,”’ and ** METRIQUE, LONDON,”’ 


OXIDE OF IRON. 
(NATURAL.) 
SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED. 
BALE’S FIRE CEMENT. 
PAINT FOR GAS-WORKS. 





SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 
GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO., LD., 
PALMERSTON HovskE, 


AND WAKEFIELD, 


AS TAR wanted. 


BROTHERTON AND Co,, Ltp., Tar Distillers. 
Works: BrrMIncHAM, GLascow, LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, 


- | BALE & CHURCH, 


5, CrookED LANE, Lonpon, E.C 





SULPHURIC ACID. 





OLD BroaD Street, Lonpon, E.O, 





WINKELMANN’S of Coal and Coke in Gas-Works. 
é¢ Next Illustrated Advertisement will appear on Aug. 28, 
OLCANIC i FIRE CEMENT. TEMPERLEY cuaneuielian caemene 
Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for GAS-WORKS, . 


ANDREW STEPHENSON, 182, Palmerston House, Old 


Telephone: 
Broad Street, London, E.C, “Volcanism London.” | 


865 LONDON WALL, 





TEMPERLEY TRANSPORTERS 
FoR Rapid and Economical Handling 


72, BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, Lonpon, E.C. 





Q PECIALLY prepared for the Manu- 
facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 
SPENCER, CHAPMAN, & MESSEL, LTD. 

(with which is amalgamated Wm, Pearce & Sons, LTp.), 

36, Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C, Works: SiILVERTOWN, 
Telegrams: ‘*‘ HyprocHtoric, Lonpon,”’ 
Telephone: 341, AVENUE, 


Telegrams: 
‘* TRANSUMO.”’ 
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OBERT DEMPSTER & SONS, Ltd., 
Contractors for Complete CARBONIZING 
PLANTS and every description of GAS APPARATUS 
and ELEVATING and CONVEYING PLANT, Ross 
Mount IrRon-WoRKS ELLAND. 





ROTHERTON & CO., LIMITED. 
Offices: Commercial Buildings, LEEDS. 
Correspondence invited. 





“NUGEPE” GAS PLANT CEMENT. 


Jj oun E. WILLIAMS AND C0O., 
LOWER MOSS LANE, 
MANCHESTER, 8.W. 
For all Joints in connection with Oil-Gas Plant 
and Sulphate Plant. 
For all Gas Joints. 
For all Tar Joints. 
For all Ammonia Joints. 


GS ULPHURIC ACID for Sale, specially 
suitable for making Sulphate of Ammonia. 
BROTHERTON AND Co., Ltp., Chemical Manufacturers. 

Works : BrrMINGHAM, LEEDS, and WAKEFIELD. 








(GAZINE—A radical Solvent and Pre- 


ventative of Naphthalene deposits, which has 
been used for many years on the Continent for the 
cleaning of Mains and Services. and is now being 
adopted in England. Itis aiso used for the Enrichment 
of Gas, and has an Illuminating Value of double that of 
90 per cent. Benzol. ; 
Supplied by C, Bourng, West Moor Chemical Works, 
Killingworth, near NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 





GASHOLDER PAINTING. 
PAINTING Work for all kinds of Gas- 


Works Plant, Roofs, Bridges, &c., undertaken by 
Contract or otherwise. 
FREDERICK BoyALt, 31, Regent’s Row, DatsTon, N.E. 


A MMONIACAL Liquor wanted. 
BROTHERTON AND Co., Ltp., Ammonia Distillers. 
Works: BrrmMInGHAM, GLascow, LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, 
AND WAKEFIELD, 


SULPEAtS OF AMMONIA 
SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORK in Connection with Sulphate Plants. 
We guarantee promptness, with efficiency for Re- 








airs. 
JosEPH TAYLOR AND Co,, CENTRAL PLUMBING WORES, 


PoLToN. 
Telegrams: SATURATORS, Botton. Telephone 0848, 


AR AND LIQUOR WANTED. 
Best Prices paid. 
DENT AND Co,, 
Ouse Chemical Works, SELBy. 


PAtTEN TS AND TRADE MARKS 
PUBLICATIONS, *“*MERCHANDISE MARKS 
ACT, and Decisions thereunder,” 1s.; “TRADE 
SECRETS v. PATENTS,” 6d.; “DOCTRINE of 
EQUIVALENTS, Mechanical and Chemical,” 6d. ; 
SUBJECT-MATTER of PATENTS,” 6d. 
MEWBURN, ELLIS, & PRYOR, Chartered Patent 
Agents, 70 and 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C, Tele- 
grams: ** Patent London.”’ Telephone: No, 243 Holborn. 


JOHN RILEY & SONS, Chemical Manu- 

facturers, Hapton, near Accrington, are MAKERS 
of Special SULPHURIC ACID, for Sulphate of Am- 
monia Making. Highest percentage of Sulphate of 
Ammonia obtained from the use of this Vitriol, which 
has now been used for upwards of 50 Years. References 
given to Gas Companies. 














HYDRATED OXIDE OF IRON. 


REPARED from Pure Iron. 


Twice as Rich as Bog Ore, 
Gives no Back Pressure, 
The Cheapest in the Market, 
Can be Exchanged for Spent Oxide. 
READ HOLLIDAY AND Sons, Lrp., HUDDERSFIELD, 





BILSTON GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 
HE Directors of the Bilston Gas Com- 


pany thank the Gentlemen who responded to 
their invitation to apply for the vacant post of Manager 
of this Company, and beg to inform them that a 
MANAGER HAS BEEN APPOINTED, 


PPOREMAN requires Re-Engagement to 


Take Charge of Automatic Installations. Ten Years’ 
Experience. 
Address, A. D., 57, Shrubland Road, Wattruamstow, 


ASSISTANT MANAGERSHIP WANTED. 
HE Engineer of large Provincial Gas- 


Works desires to recommend fully qualified 
young Man as Assistant in a Provincial Works. Would 
prove a sensible and diligent helper. 

Address No. 4627, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E.C, 











YYVANTED by the Advertiser, a Situa- 


tion as Meter Inspector, Fitter, Lamp Maker, 
&c. Well up in Incandescent Work and the General 
Routine of a Gas-Works. 
Address P.M., care of Mr, I, Greenleafs, 24, Chevet 
Street, Hommerton, Lonpon. 





YYVANTED — Manager for Small Gas- 


Works (10 to 15 Millions) in North of England. 
Must be good Carbonizer and able at Construction, 
Applications, stating Age, Experience, and Salary, 
with copies of not more than Three Testimonials, to 
Messrs. ScHULTZ, CoMINS, AND Co.,, 50, Cannon Street, 
Lonpbon, E.C. 


DUNFERMLINE CORPORATION GAS-WORKS. 
ANTED, a General Works Foreman. 


Wages to start 35s. per week, Free House, Fire 
and Gas. 
Apply, in the first instance, by letter only, stating Age 
and Qualifications, to 





ALEXR, WADDELL, 
Manager. 


(7 AS FITTER, Main, and Service Layer 


wanted for a Gas-Works in Mid Wales. Must 
have had Experience on Gas-Works, and able to take 
Indices of Meters. Good opportunity for good Man. 
Apply, by letter, stating Age, if Married, Weekly 
Wages and Hours, and how present employed, to 
No. 4630, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, FLEET 
STREET, E.C. 


ANTFD, Two or Three Gas Stokers. 


Must be good Shovel and Scoop Chargers. 
Preference given to men having worked with the 
**Rapid’’ Charging Machine. None but thoroughly 
reliable and sober men need apply. 

Applications, stating Age, Height, with References, 
to be sent to me on or before the 18th of August, 
H, C, SHEPHERD, 
Manager, 








Gas-Works, Chapel Street, 
Swindon, Wilts. 





SWINDON UNITED GAS COMPANY. 
YVANTED, a good all-round Works 


FITTER. Must be competent at Lathe Work, 
and able to undertake the necessary Repairs to Engines, 
Pumps, and the usual Machinery and Plant of a Gas- 
Works. A knowledge of Gas-Engines, also Repairs and 
Erection of usual Ironwork, would be an advantage, as 
time would be filled up with work of that description. 
None but steady and reliable men need apply. 

Applications, with References, giving full Particulars 
of Experience, Wages required, and stating whether 
married or single, to be sent to me, on or before the 
18th of August. 

H, C, SHEPHERD, 
Manager. 
Gas-Works, Chapel Street, 
Swindon, Wilts. 


GOSPORT GAS AND COKE COMPANY. 


HE Directors of the above Company 


invite APPLICATIONS for the position of GAS 
ENGINEER, at a Salary of £200 per Annum, 

Applicants must be thoroughly conversant with every 
branch of Manufacture and Distribution, including 
Maintenance of Plant, Mainlaying, &c., and must be 
prepared to commence the duties atanearly date. Age 
not to exceed 40. 

Applications, stating Age, Qualifications, and Ex- 
perience, with copies of Three recent Testimonials, to 
be sent to me not later than the 23rd inst. 

Canvassing either directly or indirectly will be deemed 
a disqualification. 





ALFRED LOACH, 
Secretary and General Manager. 
142, High Street, Gosport, 
Aug. 2, 1906. 


ECOND-HAND Plant for Sale. Annular 


CONDENSER and LIVESEY WASHER for 
75,000 to 100,000 cubic feet per day. 
For Particulars, apply to the S—EcRETARY, Gas-Works, 
LEATHERHEAD, 


OR SALE—A Second-Hand Kirkham 


and Hulett “*“STANDARD”’’ WASHER, of the 
capacity of 300,000 cubic feet per day, with Inlet, Out- 
let, and Bye-Pase Valves, and 12-inch Connections. 
May be seen at the Gas-Works, Ponders End. 
Offers to, and Information may be had.from, the 
GENERAL MANAGER, Enfield Gas Company, Sydney 
Road, ENFIELD. 


(745 PLANT for Sale—I can always offer 


NEW and SECOND-HAND GAS APPARATUS, 
including Retorts and Fittings, Condensers, Exhausters. 
Scrubbers, Washers, Purifiers, Gasholders, Tanks, 
Valves, Connections, &c. Also a few COMPLETE 
WORKS, Compare Prices and Particulars before 
ordering elsewhere. 

J. F, BLAKELEY, Gas Engineer, Thornhill, Drwssury. 


REDDITCH GAS COMPANY. 
OR SALE—Cornish Boiler, 12 ft. by 


4 ft., insured for 40 lbs. pressure, and fitted with 
Meldrum’s Furnace, All in perfect order, Replacing 
with larger. 

Also WELDED STEEL CHIMNEY, 45 feet high, 
suitable for the above. 

For further Particulars apply to A. E, Layton, 
Engineer and Manager. 


TO GAS COMPANIES. 


PURIFIERS AND SCRUBBER FOR SALE. 
HE Pittenweem Gas Company have 


FOR SALE, Three PURIFIERS, 7 ft. 6in. by 
6 ft. by 4 ft. deep, with 6-inch Valves and Connections; 
also one of Young’s Patent SCRUBBERS AND 
WASHER, 4 feet diameter with Six working Trays and 
6-inch Valve. 

The Purifiers and Scrubber, which are being replaced 
by larger ones, are in First-Class Condition; being al- 
most as good as new, all of which can be seen at the 
Pittenweem Gas-Works. 

For further Particulars apply to Tuomas P. J. 
NICOLSON, Secretary to the Company, who will receive 
Offers for the same up to the 13th of August. 

Pittenweem, Aug, 2, 1906. 


























INCE URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL, 
HE above Council have for Sale about 


40 old Street LAMP-PILLARS, suitable for 
Street Lighting. The same can be seen on the land 
adjoining the Council Offices, Ince Green Lane, and all 
further Information required can be obtained by apply- 
ing to Mr. A, T, Swain, Surveyor, Council Offices, Ince, 

B. Howaatr, 
, Clerk, 
Council Offices, Ince, 
Aug. 1, 1906. 





A 


MANCHESTER CORPORATION. 


(GAs DEPARTMENT.) 


STOKING MACHINERY. 
THE Gas Committee have for disposal, 


at their Rochdale Road Works, a Complete In. 
stallation of HYDRAULIC STOKING MACHINERY, 

Particulars and Form of Tender may be obtained on 
application to Mr. C. Nickson, Superintendent, Gas 
Offices, Town Hall, Manchester. _ 

The Machinery may be inspected on application to 
Mr. J. G. Newbigging, M.Inst.C.E., Engineer, at his 
Office, Rochdale Road Gas-Works. 

Sealed Tenders, in official envelopes and addressed 
to the Chairman of the Gas Committee, Town Hall, 
Manchester, to be delivered not later than Ten a.m. 
on Thursday, the 23rd of August, 1906. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any Tender. 

By order of the Gas Committee, 
M. HENRY TALBOT, 
Town Clerk, 
Town Hall, Manchester, 
ug. 2, 1906. 





MANCHESTER CORPORATION GAS- WORKS. 


TO OIL IMPORTERS AND OTHERS, 
WHE Gas Committee of the Corporation 


of Manchester are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for the supply of a Cargo, by the 20th of December next, 
of 3000 to 3500 Tons of OiL for the Manufacture of 
Carburetted Water-Gas. 

Description of the Oil, Conditions of Contract, and 
further Particulars may be obtained on application (in 
writing only) to Mr. Charles Nickson, Superintendent 
of the Gas Department. 

Sealed Tenders and Samples, addressed to the Chair- 
man of the Gas Committee, and endorsed ** Tender for 
Gas Oil,’’ must be delivered at the Office of the Superin- 
tendent of the Gas Department, Town Hall, Manches- 
ter, on or before Thursday, the 23rd of August, 1906. 

The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 

By order of the Gas Committee, 
M. Henry TALBOT, 
Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Manchester, 
Aug. 3, 1906. 





URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL OF 
OSWALDTWISTLE. 


TENDERS FOR TAR AND LIQUOR. 


HE above Council invite Tenders for 


the TAR and LIQUOR to be produced at the 
Gas-Works for One Year from the Ist day of Sept. 1906. 

The estimated quantity of Tar is 300 Tons, and that 
of Liquor 500 Tons. 

Further Particulars may be had on application to the 
Manager, Mr. T. Croxley, at the Gas-Works, Church, 
near Accrington. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed ‘‘Tender for Tar and 
Liquor,’’ must be sent to the undersigned on or before 
Saturday, the 25th of August, 1906. 

No Forms of Tender will be issued. 

B. T. WESTWELL, 
Clerk to the Council, 
Town Hall, Oswaldtwistle, 
Aug. 6, 1906. 





LONGFORD GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
tHE Directors of the above Company 


are prepared to receive TENDERS for the supply 
and erection of a Steel GASHOLDER and TANK, One 
PURIFIER, One VERTICAL STEAM BOILER, One 
Continuous SULPHATE of AMMONIA STILL, and a 
quantity of STEEL GAS MAINS, and some CAST- 
IRON MAINS. 

Full Particulars as to sizes and quantities can be ob- 
tained from the undersigned, to whom Tenders should 
be posted so as to be in his hands by Monday, the 20th 
day of August, 1906. 

The Directors reserve to themselves the right of ac- 
cepting any Tender in whole or in part, and do not 
bind themselves to accept the lowest of any Tender. 

By order, 
W. E, Youna, 
Manager and Secretary. 
Gas Office, Longford, 
July 30, 1906. 


BARNOLDSWICK URBAN DISTRICT 
COUNCIL. 


(GAs AND WATER DEPARTMENT.) 


tHE Gas Committee of the above Council 


invite TENDERS for the Surplus TAR and 
AMMONIACAL LIQUOR which may be produced at 
their Gas-Works during the Year from the Ist of Sep- 
tember next to the 3lst of August, 1907. 4 

The estimated quantity of Tar is 250 Tons, and Liquor 
350 Tons. 

Form of Tender can be obtained from the under- 
signed (no other Form will be considered). 

Tenders, endorsed “‘ Tar and Liquor,” to be addressed 
to the Chairman, Gas and Water Committee, Town 
oo Barnoldswick, not later than Saturday, Aug. 11, 
1 





J. W. THOMPSON, 
Engineer and Manager. 
Town Hall, Barnoldswick, 
Aug. 1, 1906. 
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